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Sir Elyot of the Woods 

The story concerns the life of a man in zvhose 
heart two strands of thought and feeling were so 
closely interwoven that they seemed to him a single 
thing and indivisible — until the psychological mo- 
ment arrived. 

CHAPTER I 

THE CABINET 

ON a spring day of 1890 when lilacs flow- 
ered and the laburnum was in bloom, Mrs. 
Everson sat alone in her bedroom. By 
her side was a basket of socks and stockings; for 
hours she had been pushing her needle In and out, 
hardly raising her eyes from the worn toes and 
heels. In spite of the dreary nature of her occupa- 
tion she was, comparatively speaking, happy. 
That is to say, she was not actively worried or an- 
noyed. 

The window was open and the rustle of trees in 
early leaf came in; the house — a very small one 
and crammed to over-flowing by a large family — 

9 



lo Sir Elyot of the Woods 

was in West Kensington, in the least imposing part 
of that suburb. Nevertheless the situation offered 
advantages, or so Mrs. Everson thought. The 
house stood for example in Margravine Gardens 
on that side the road which overlooks the ceme- 
tery. Between the houses and the cemetery, trees 
were planted; beyond the trees green spaces 
showed. Mrs. Everson had no objection to the 
graves — the new-made graves — nor to the con- 
stant spectacle of death and mourning that passed 
beneath the windows year in, year out ; neither did 
she shrink from the toll of the passing bell, and 
the solemn murmur of the voice of the officiating 
priest, as low accompaniment to her daily toil. 
At times it seemed as though she lived on the bor- 
ders of life and that all London came to their 
** long home " beneath her eyes. A kind of peace 
grew out of the thought. If there was wailing 
an outcry that arose from those who turned again 
to the gates; those who were left within made no 
lamentation. 

** The dead," she said, " are quiet neighbours, 
we have nothing to fear from them." 

Neither did the sound of the spades to which 
she wakened morning by morning pain her. 

** It is a species of gardening," she would 
whisper to herself. 

But when the gates were closed and the mourn- 
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ers had gone, when the bell was still and the sound 
of the grave-diggers' spades had ceased, the place 
in her eyes was altogether beautiful. 

On this spring afternoon it happened that all 
was quiet as a garden. Even the house was still. 
It was Saturday; her husband had returned from 
town and was monopolising the writing-table in 
the drawing-room. The three younger girls were 
at work in the dining-room; Isobel the eldest was 
out, so were the boys ; a breathing-space had come 
in her over-strained existence and she was thankful 
that a basketful of unmended hose should sanctify 
the momentary peace. Toil was her portion; 
scarcely dared she pause to rest or to look round 
upon her life; an accumulation of work and an 
increase of worry were the inevitable sequences to 
a suspense of activity. 

Presently she raised her eyes and pulled the 
stocking from her hand. The sound of the trees 
came in again. It was spring-time once more! 
She had ever loved the music of the little leaves at 
play and she rose and went to the window. Mrs. 
Everson was inclined to envy the householders on 
the eastern side of the cemetery, to whom the west- 
ern sky lay open; when the glow of sunset came, 
she could catch but the scattered fringe of the 
splendour. But the houses were cheaper in this 
retired road and with what she had, she was re- 
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solved to be content. Better to prune with one's 
own hand than to permit a crop of wishes to raise 
themselves to the relentless shears of life. 

The personality of Eleanore Everson was distin- 
guished and still notably handsome. She had been 
one of the most beautiful women of her time and 
had shone briefly in the social world as its most 
admired luminary. Then she had vanished from 
it; by this time her existence — of which the re- 
minders had been voluntarily withdrawn — was 
forgotten. 

The past of Eleanore spelt in her own eyes dis- 
aster; the present was read as duty, even as expia- 
tion. The essential fact of the past was unknown 
even to her husband; she herself turned from the 
memory in a kind of terror, as one might do who 
learns that he has held in his hand a thing of great 
moment and has wantonly cast it away. Years of 
struggle amidst narrow surroundings, had pro- 
duced in her a settled habit of patience and calm. 
Yet her life was not without alleviations, for she 
loved her children, sharing her very being amongst 
them. Nevertheless that great fact still beat and 
palpitated in the fundamental parts of her nature 
as its most intimate and genuine possession. 

Turning back from the window to the stocking 
basket, she proceeded to separate and fold the 
mended pairs; some she carried to the next room 
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which was small, but which nevertheless contained 
a double bed. The bed partly blocked the win- 
dow; one could hardly thread one's way between 
the washing-stand and the chest of drawers. This 
room was occupied by her two younger daughters ; 
upstairs in a rather larger room, slept the two eld- 
est. A third bedroom accommodated her two 
younger sons. There remained a slip of a room 
built over the passage with a window but no fire- 
place; the architect had intended it for a box- 
room, but it contained a narrow trestle-bed; this 
minute chamber was occupied by Percy, the eldest 
son, whose distinction of primogeniture was 
marked by his possession of a room to himself. 

So much space in the little house being taken up 
by the necessary bed, smaller matters were apt to 
overflow from the rooms in a manner that inevi- 
tably brought them to the level of communal or 
tribal property. When a cloak, coat, or jacket, 
hangs in the cup-board on the staircase, what won- 
der if it is snatched by many hands and finds its 
way to many shoulders ? 

The boys were apt to fight over their wardrobe ; 
and Mrs. Everson had not been able to keep her 
own possessions to herself, since her daughters 
reached an age to appreciate the uses of finery. 
If of her once dainty outfit, anything remained, the 
daughters disputed the ownership between them- 
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selves. Impossible to prevent her drawers from 
being ransacked and overhauled! Hardly was 
her hairbrush her own. 

One thing she had succeeded in defending 
against inquisitive fingers. This was a small cabi- 
net of carved and polished wood, which had been 
a cherished possession when she was a girl. 
Shaped as a small cupboard, on being unlocked it 
showed a set of drawers. Formerly she had kept 
her trinkets there, together with other treasures 
which had accumulated during her beautiful dis- 
astrous girlhood; the more valuable trinkets had 
been parted with to help towards the children's edu- 
cation, the least valuable had been divided between 
the girls. To the not infrequent inquiry: 
** Mother, what is in the cabinet? " she would re- 
ply : " Nothing to wear, my dears. Only old 
papers that are not interesting." 

To no less frequent proposals to investigate and 
appropriate, she would return a short, decided 
negative. Even Isobel, the family beauty and her 
mother's image, had ceased for years to make in- 
quiry concerning it, though at one time she had 
reflected that it would make an adorable repository 
for doll's clothes. 

From one other depredator had the cabinet to be 
defended — doing it skillfully, unobservedly, with 
an artful depreciation of its value and use. This 
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was her husband. He was a man who, if he saw 
a drawer, desired instantly to appropriate it. 

" This will do nicely for my papers," he would 
say. 

The boys, of course, had begged that it might be 
delivered over to them, but had met with refusal. 
Finally, however, she resolved to place it in the 
charge of her eldest son, when he entered into pos- 
session of the fireless slip of a bedroom. 

" It will be an ornament to your room, Percy," 
she had said. " Take care of it, dear. Don't try 
the lock or you will break the door and spoil it. 
No ; I can't find the key for you. You will have to 
leave it alone. If you take care of it, one day you 
shall have it for your own." 

The bit of diplomacy was successful. For years 
the cabinet had hung unopened on the wall. 

That afternoon, Mrs. Everson ascended the 
stairs with her armful of mended socks and stock- 
ings; some she placed in the girls' room, some in 
the boys'; the remainder she carried to Percy's 
small chamber and laid them in his drawer, pausing 
to tidy it a little and to separate the collars, ties and 
handkerchiefs, from the drawing-chalks, mathe- 
matical instruments, keys and strings, pencils and 
other accumulations. Then her eyes fell upon the 
cabinet. 

Instantly a kind of miracle happened. Her 
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face had been pallid, now a lively colour smote 
into the cheeks, the patient eyes blazed Into life 
and fire, the features were shaken back to beauty by 
emotion ; and she who was wont to shun any display 
of feeling, sank on the low bed pressing her hands 
nfiaimt her side. 

The door of the cabinet was ajar; the lock had 
been forced. 

** Percy ! Oh my boy ! " cried the mother with an 
accent of bitter reproach. 

When she had sufficiently overcome the trans- 
port of her grief and passion, she rose from the 
bed and approached the cabinet and, one by one, 
pulled out the drawers. For the most part they 
were full of letters tied in packets with faded rib- 
bon. The smell of sandalwood was heavy in the 
old papers and by association increased an anguish 
which already was acute. A packet or two had 
been untied and remorselessly examined. In the 
bottom drawer the things had been systematically 
and minutely overhauled. 

Who that has a treasure-drawer of the kind but 
can catalogue the contents? At the top of the 
hoarded rubbish lay the portrait of a young man 
of a handsome, cheerful, strong face. Beneath 
was an inscription : 

'^ To Eleanore from Harold Letchmere. In 
memory, May, 1870." 
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It was May again ! 

There were two other pictures : — one of a large 
house in the Georgian style and inscribed beneath 
as " Inwyt House, near Ingalton, Surrey* The 
seat of the Letchmeres." The other was a wood- 
land scene and — in her own handwriting — ran 
the words: " The Dower fVoods on the Inwyt 
Estate." This last picture she snatched to her 
lips and pressed there. 

By this time, the tears were raining unheeded 
down Eleanore's cheeks while her limbs trembled 
under the over-mastering emotion and pain. For 
the moment the past had carried her far from the 
present. But recollection was swift to return and 
with it a renewed sense of outrage. 

" Why did I keep the things? *' cried she. 

She did not hesitate as to her course ; there was 
no time to pause; to her straining ears steps seemed 
already on the stairs; she was abashed before her 
own children and dreaded the sight of the bright 
unfeeling eyes that might in a moment spy upon 
her from the door. What business has the mother 
of seven with a past of her own ? For her, at once 
the slave and mistress of the household, there was 
no privacy, no hiding-place, no refuge or leisure 
for self-conquest and a return to the dull mask. 
She must act without waiting for that. Snatching 
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a towel from the rail, she cleared the drawers and 
heaped into it their contents. 

" I daren't look at the things 1 I daren't look 
again," she murmured as with blind eyes and quiv- 
ering fingers she drew the corners of the coarse 
bundle together. 

Then she hurried downstairs to the kitchen. 

A charwoman was the sole servant the resources 
of the Eversons would allow. Eleanore found the 
woman with her skirt turned up, hotly engaged in 
a cleaning bout. The sound of scrubbing, the 
smell of soap, assailed her senses even before she 
opened the door, and this invasion of prose from 
her surroundings, this familiar commonplace in 
things, shamed the unwonted turmoil of her feel- 
ing. What business had she with this leaping 
heart, these throbbing pulses? She advanced to 
the grate with a show of calm. The charwoman 
on her hands and knees, eyed her apprehensively 
over the pail. 

" I only black-leaded that grate this morning. 
Mum," said she. 

" I have some papers to bum," replied Mrs. 
Everson. 

. The charwoman raised herself a little, kneeling 
and wringing the floor-cloth into the pail; she kept 
a watch on Mrs. Everson's proceedings in some 
anxiety and temper, Mrs. Everson opened the 
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grate and thrust the papers and the pictures within 
and closed it again. 

" Eh, dear Mum ! " cried the charwoman now 
on her feet; "that nasty crawling smoke! Now 
just let me 1 " 

She came forward hurriedly, seized the flue- 
scraper, dexterously inserted it between the bars 
and lifted up the smouldering papers, so that the 
flames burst amongst them with a roar. Mrs. 
Everson turned away and stared out of the window 
with wild eyes. The charwoman resolutely stirred 
and encouraged the writhing embers. 



CHAPTER II 

MR. PLAYTOOTS 

MR. EVERSON was head-clerk in a city 
tea firm and his return home was usually 
punctual and early. Otherwise he was 
a man behind-hand in the competitive race. 
In early days, he had made a hit with a book and 
was still preparing to follow up that single success 
twenty years after his name had been forgotten. 
Eleanore nursed the idea leniently, but did not 
share it. 

After the holocaust in the kitchen, she came to 
the drawing-room and sat down to cast up ac- 
counts, while her husband rustled his papers and 
mended his pens. The younger girls were still 
quietly at work, Isobel and the younger boys still 
out. Mr. Playtoots, an acquaintance over whom 
Eleanore sighed a little as introducing a dash of the 
intolerable into her cup of endurance, was, she be- 
lieved, instructing them in the management of a 
bicycle in Battersea Park. Isobel had not asked 
her to defray the expense of the hire of the ma- 
chine and Eleanore believed she had afforded it 

20 
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from her own purse; as secretary to a lady of 
many benevolences, Isobel was worth fifteen shil- 
lings a week; of this seven and sixpence went to 
the common expenses. 

That afternoon, Mrs. Everson was troubled 
over the weekly accounts; the expenditure ex- 
ceeded the limit possible to them by five shillings; 
by so much would she be short for Monday's 
laundry. She wished that Isobel had postponed 
the hire of the bicycle for a single week; it was 
not uncommon for the mother to be forced to bor- 
row from her children. But how glad she was 
that the lovely ingenuous child should brighten her 
life by a little change and pleasure! Two and 
sixpence of the deficit she might beg perhaps from 
Herbert the youngest boy, who, she knew, had 
lately received a " tip " from Mr. Playtooto. Her 
hand went up and down the detailed catalogue of 
weekly expenses, her lips moved silently over the 
multiplication table. This application was the 
laborious barrier which, week by week, she erected 
between the family and utter bankruptcy. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by the sound of 
a bell. Mr. Everson, a faded-looking man who 
had once been handsome, but whose face was 
dulled almost to stupefaction by the monotonous 
pursuit of an impossible ideal, took his head in his 
hands. 
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** Now what will that be? " he exclaimed. 

"Isn't it the area bell?" 

" No. I am confident it is the front door," re- 
turned Mr. Everson in the habit of one who ex- 
pects the punctual arrival of the disagreeable. 

He was right. The charwoman, still with evi- 
dences of the cleaning bout upon her, opened the 
door and introduced into the room a personage 
who stood bowing upon the threshold. This was 
a short, stout man of about forty years of age. 
He was well-dressed with, indeed, a particularity of 
choice; but the fact that he clearly bought his 
clothes at the best London houses, did not efface 
the evidences of an East-End origin. His fea- 
tures were not to be over-mastered nor could the 
cast of his figure be atoned for by his coat ; neither, 
in spite of laudable efforts, could he trim and 
prune his natural manner, to the harmonious bear- 
ing acceptable in good circles. His disabilities 
were indeed unconquerable and, at the moment, 
they were heightened by a nervousness which 
amounted to social panic. 

Not all Eleanore's native courtesy could prevent 
the slight clouding of her eyes at the appearance 
of a visitor whom she had little reason to expect. 
Mr. Play toots, however, was not in a state to re- 
mark on shades of feeling; he took the hand she 
oficred with effusion, then bowed towards Mr. 
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Everson, who had risen from the writing-table 
and was staring at him with short-sighted eyes. 

" This is Mr. Playtoots," said Eleanore, " the 
gentleman who has been good enough to give 
Isobel and the boys bicycling lessons." 

Mr. Playtoots got himself into the chair which 
Eleanore indicated, set his hat upon the ground and 
began to unbutton a brand-new pair of gloves. 
Mr. Everson sat down in some bewilderment, ob- 
serving that his wife's manner was nicely attuned 
between courtesy and dignity. 

" I hope the yoijng ladies are well? " said Mr. 
Playtoots as he drew the first glove from his fin- 
gers. 

" Quite, thank you," returned Eleanore. 

" Miss Isobel is not at home ? " 

" No, Mr. Playtoots." 

"Not returned from her — work? — if I may 
say so." 

" My daughter's hours are from nine o'clock to 
half past five. But this is Saturday and she has 
gone with her brothers to Battersea Park." 

Mr. Playtoots drew out his watch. 

"You will have tea with us?" said Eleanoie 
kindly, in an attempt to assuage the man's agitation. 

" No, Mrs. Everson, no 1 " said he with an 
energy that startled her. " My errand does not 
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admit of tea. I was looking to sec how much time 
I had before me." 

" Pray don't hurry away," said Eleanore. Her 
feeling rose from annoyance to perplexity. Why 
was Mr. Playtoots here at all? 

"It is hardly four o'clock yet," said Mr. Play- 
toots, pursuing his own absorbing thought; "I 
have plenty of time. Can you spare me fifteen 
minutes?" 

An agony of earnestness darted into his small 
eyes. 

On his part, Mr. Everson cast an irrepressible 
glance at his writing-table. 

" Perhaps it would be convenient if I carried 
my papers to the dining-room," he ventured. 

But Mr. Playtoots turned upon him with a 
business-like sharpening of his features which sug- 
gested latent power behind his perturbation. 

" I beg, Mr. Everson," said he, " that you will 
favour me by remaining. My errand requires 
your presence. It " — something other than busi- 
ness struggled into his countenance and wrecked it 
— '* Well ! I don't mind saying that it touches one 
of your daughters." 

'* One of my daughters? " repeated Mr. Ever- 
son. 

The troop of them intruded into his mind — 
one bright face after another. He knew very little 
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about his girls individually; their lives were 
viewed by him as rather indifferent stories in serial 
parts at which he occasionally glanced when there 
was time to do so. Mrs. Everson on the other 
hand, was arrested by Mr. Playtoots' phrase. 

" One of our daughters ? " she repeated uneasily. 

Mr. Playtoots turned to Mrs. Everson and be- 
gan to expound his errand ; there was no active of- 
fence in his manner or his words. What was 
wrong was that his mental attitude was at variance 
with his hearer's ; it was the intrinsic quality which 
rendered him impossible. 

And the purport of his visit was no less a thing 
than a formal declaration of his intentions as re- 
garded the eldest of her girls, that is, the beautiful 
Isobel. He made his avowal with an emotion 
which claimed some sympathy; but the best he had 
was offered from a plane below that of the person 
he addressed; Eleanore's ideas of value differed 
from his own. Moreover he had not that self- 
criticism which saves a man from displays that had 
better be avoided. 

" Sentiment isn't exactly in my line, though I'm 
beginning to feel that I could do something in that 
way," said he as he threw his head back and 
perused the smoke-blackened ceiling of the shabby 
drawing-room. " All I can say is that when I've 
ridden round and round Battersea Park with Miss 
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Isobel, I've felt that earth hadn't anything much 
better to give, nor heaven either for the matter of 
that." 

In spite of her uneasiness, Eleanore could hardly 
restrain a smile; the anxiety prevailed and she 
leaned forward in her chair. 

" I don't think I quite follow you," said she 
coldly and gravely. 

Mr. Playtoots responded to her gesture ; he too 
leaned forward in his chair; he did more than this, 
he squared his elbows and laid his hands on his 
knees. Mr. Everson, on the outlook for copy, 
mentally made notes of the bargaining manner of 
a personage accustomed to buy cheap and sell 
dear. He too leaned forward, resolutely intro- 
ducing a reminder of his presence into the conver- 
sation. 

" I don't quite take your meaning, either, Mr. 
Playtoots," said he. 

Mr. Playtoots faced him again. 

*' Mr. Everson," said he, " I've come to a time 
of life when a man wants to settle down. I'm 
looking out for a wife, in short, and I've seen no 
one who pleases me as well as your daughter Isobel. 
As in duty bound — I believe it is the regular 
thing — I've come to explain myself to her father 
and mother. I desire first to obtain your permis- 
sion to pursue my suit. You understand that I 
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want everything to be on the square ? " He 
glanced towards Eleanore anxiously. *' At the 
same time, I am not going to put myself in the 
wrong if I can help it. I am here merely to say 
that if you will place nothing in my way, I think 
I have my chance with Miss Isobel. As to my 
position, that is, I believe, well enough known." 

Mr. Everson, however, was ignorant of Mr. 
Playtoots' standing in the world; for anything he 
knew to the contrary, the man before him might 
be a professional bicycle Instructor in his Bank 
Holiday clothes. He sought about in his mind 
for a leading question. 

** May I ask — " he began. 

'^ My income is a thousand a year multiplied by 
ten," interrupted Mr. Playtoots. ** Multiplied by 
ten," he repeated. 

Then he settled his collar tranquilly. Mr. 
Everson stared at the shabby carpet. But at this 
point Eleanore interposed. 

" I gather that you have not spoken to my 
daughter," said she. 

" No, madam," returned the little man with an 
earnestness that became him ; " I wish to do every- 
thing on the square." 

At this the eyes of Eleanore slightly softened. 
She rose with a gesture of courteous dismissal. 

"Thank you," said she; "you have behaved 
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honourably and I am grateful. Wc consider, how- 
ever, that our daughter is too young to contemplate 
an engagement at present. We should not give 
our consent to it." 

Mr. Playtoots, whose courage had gathered 
with the disclosure of his advantages, rose too, 
his face changed by astonishment. He looked at 
the beautiful worn face; something in the eyes and 
brows — he knew not what it was and therefore he 
could not meet it — seemed to compel him. He 
stooped for his hat, then gathered up his gloves 
and thrust them into his pocket. 

" I can wait, Mrs. Everson," faltered he. 
" You do not forbid me to hope? Nor to speak 
if I see my opportunity later? " 

" We have not the right," said Eleanore, " to 
forbid either of these things." 

" Thank you," said Mr. Playtoots. 

His face lightened a little, he offered his hand, 
bowed towards the patient form of Mr. Everson 
and walked to the door with some parade. Mr. 
Everson followed in extreme depression. 

When Eleanore was alone she uttered a deep 
sigh and covered her face with her hands. The 
fragrance of the sandalwood in the old cabinet 
lingered upon them; the sight of the pictures had 
left clear-cut impressions on the eye of her mind. 
For a second it seemed as though the rustle of the 
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trees in the Dower fVoods reached her bodily ears ; 
as though the door of Inwyt House might open 
aijd the Harold Letchmere of the portrait — he 
had been a captain in the Royal Engineers — issue 
from it. It lent additional sharpness to this second 
event of the afternoon that her daughter Isobel, to 
whom Mr. Playtoots* offer had been made, was 
heir to her own form and face. Isobel, with her 
beauty and her tender years, stood for a re-incar- 
nation of her youth; a species of profanation 
seemed to have been done both to her child and to 
herself. 

Her husband's step was already outside. She 
removed her hands. 

** I've let the man out," said he as he re-entered. 
" Who in heaven's name is he? " 

** Something in the city, I believe." 

" Stock Exchange?" 

" I daresay. I don't know. It never occurred 
to me to enquire. Robert I Isobel only turns 
eighteen next week and Mr. Playtoots must be 
over forty. What a detestable idea ! " 

Mr. Everson came to the hearthrug and stood 
there with a melancholy face. He turned his foot 
a little to one side and contemplated the progress 
of a split in one of his boots ; it would, he knew, be 
difficult to find the money to replace them. 

" The man has no taste," said he critically, 
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" none of that literature in life • Stevenson 
speaks of." 

"What does it matter what he has?" cried 
Eleanore. 

Mr. Everson looked up. The event of the last 
hour had appreciably shaken the dullness of his 
features. 

" I suppose you will convey his proposal to 
Isobel," said he, musingly. 

" I do not think so. Why should I ? " 

" He said that his income is ten thousand a year, 
you remember." 

"The matter is not in question for the present." 

" I think you should convey some hint to 
Isobel." 

" Ten thousand a year could not tempt us to 
sacrifice our child ! " 

" Certainly not." He was still musing; he 
thrust his hands into his pockets and rattled the 
few coppers he found there to help his considera- 
tion; when he spoke, his remark was to the last 
degree unexpected. " Do we either of us feel 
quite sure that it would be sacrifice ? " said he. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Nothing particular," returned her husband, 
" I am simply wondering whether you have much 
more light on the subject of Isobel than I have." 
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" The child is my very image, Robert ! my sec- 
ond self I" 

" So she is, my dear I So she is — on the out- 
side. And you were a very beautiful woman, 
Eleanore." He still rattled his coppers and still 
mused. " Well 1 Settle it as you like,'' he added 
suddenly, " if you can settle it. I must get to 
my work again. These disturbances disperse 
many valuable ideas." 

For one moment Mr. Everson's features had 
exhibited a concentration of thought which as- 
tonished his wife; and out of this moment had 
issued certain sayings which sounded cryptic. But 
with the mention of his book the nebulous routine 
of his ideas once more obliterated this unwonted 
intelligence; he sank heavily into his chair by 
the writing-table and took up his pen. Eleanore, 
on her side, returned to her accounts. 

A quarter of an hour passed, then the pen jerked 
in her hand and paused; she had heard the sound 
of a latchkey in the front-door. She rose and 
passed softly through the room. 

" Now do keep the children quiet, Eleanore," 
said her husband; " I must not be disturbed." 

Mrs. Everson closed the door. If she desired 
private converse with one of her children, the op- 
portunity must be snatched upon the stairs. Percy 
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had come in and was hanging his hat in the pas- 
sage; she forced a smile to her face. 

" Anything nice for supper, mother? " asked he, 
turning a hungry face her way. 

"A chop for father. Poached eggs for the 
rest." 

Percy's face fell. 

" Mother! I'm so jolly hungry. Between you 
and me I shouldn't mind sitting down to a roasted 
sheep by myself. And I had a rotten egg at the 
A. B. C. for lunch." 

He turned his hungry but gay young face her 
way with the intention of kissing her. Somehow 
the kiss missed fire. 

" Percy, I've emptied all the drawers in the 
little cabinet," said his mother in a tone of extreme 
gentleness; " it shall be your own now." 

The lad's face brightened. 

*' Oh I I say I But you're sure you don't mind 
handing it on?" 

She looked at him tranquilly. 

" No Percy. You may have it." 

The young man snatched a kiss from her passive 
face and bounded upstairs. Clearly he was very 
glad; presents were all too few in that house. 
Now she had given the last thing she possessed. 
Would that she had done it before 1 She looked 
after him in silent pain. Scarcely a minute elapsed 
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before she heard him rushing down again. He 
came with a flush on his cheek and a frown on his 
brow. 

" Mother," said he, " the lock is spoiled. Who 
broke the thing open ? You didn't think I did it ? 
— that I was such a rotter as that? " 

It seemed to Mrs. Everson that the relief and 
joy which shot through her numbed heart, repaid 
her for the anguish that had stirred it during the 
afternoon. She took the lad's hand and lifted it 
to her cheek. 

" You did not break the lock ! Oh no, dear. 
You see the key was lost. Long ago I lost it, 
Percy. There was no other way of opening the 
cabinet. I am going to have the door and lock 
repaired and a new key made for you." 

Percy opened his eyes. 

" Won't that cost money? " said he. 

" I shall find the money somehow," she re- 
turned in reckless confidence. " I cannot give the 
cabinet to you unmended." 

•He looked into her smiling face in surprise. 

When Percy once more mounted the stairs, his 
mother still clung to the passage. The smile had 
vanished from her face; she found it difficult to 
return to the drawing-room. 

" It was my husband who found the cabinet and 
wrenched it open," thought she. 
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The sense of outrage was bitter, of intimate per- 
sonal secrets torn from their hiding-place and 
trampled upon. 

" But I had no right to keep the things," said 
she. " Neither have I a right to object to what 
has happened. I chose my own life. I myself 
shaped it to what it is." 



CHAPTER III 

ISOBEL 

THROUGH long discipline, Eleanore had 
acquired the habit of ignoring personal feel- 
ing and of keeping her feet guardedly 
within the ruts of duty. Hurt though she might 
be in the matter of the cabinet, she suppressed her 
indignation. In her girlhood, in the days when 
the fair things of life lay between her hands, she 
had torn to shreds the tissue of her happiness in 
a fit of impetuous anger. All her life afterwards, 
she had rued that past rejection of the sweet 
remedy patience, and drew it close within her 
breast now that the effect could be no longer sov- 
ereign. 

Whether the cause was assiduity in duty, or 
whether it was faith in the remnant of power in 
her husband's mind, she still turned over his ad- 
vice that Isobel should be informed of Mr. Play- 
toots' visit and its purport, concluding that, after 
all, to tell her would be the best way of warning 
her against unpleasant possibilities. In the mo- 
ment, she shrank from a return to the drawing- 
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room and the spectacle of her husband's shoulders 
bending in laborious and futile industry over the 
writing-table. The sound of girlish voices pleas- 
antly issued from the dining-room and she opened 
that door instead. At her entry three flushed and 
pretty faces turned her way. They were Sophy, 
Effie and Laura in the order of their ages. 

" Mother," cried Sophy, " can we have the 
piece-box? We've been cleaning the straw-hats 
and they are ready for trimming." 

" Oh what a litter 1 " cried Eleanore, the smile 
of maternity obliterating the sadness of her face. 

" We can't make anything of my hat, mother," 
said Laura gloomily; "it got so wet the day I 
went to the High Street without an umbrella — " 

"Why did you do that, dear?" asked her 
mother. 

" All the umbrellas were out. Papa had one 
and Isobel and Percy the other two." 

" Is the hat spoiled? " asked Eleanore anxiously. 

Laura handed a drooping thing in cheap straw ; 
the condition was clearly unhopeful. 

" Can I have another?" asked the child wist- 
fully. 

"Not just yet I fear," returned the mother; 
" the accounts this week are not as they should be." 

" We must make three hats do between the four 
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of us/* said the practical Sophy; "we can have 
the piece-box I suppose? " 

It was granted them on the condition that they 
would clear the litter and finish the work in one 
of the bedrooms. When the room was empty 
Eleanore sat down near the window to await the 
return of Isobel. This was not long delayed. 
The younger boys ran down the area steps, as was 
the rule, to deposit their dirty shoes in the base- 
ment, while Isobel inserted her latchkey in the 
front door. In another moment, she stood on the 
threshold of the dining-room, and her mother's 
fond eyes rested on her face. 

IsobePs beauty was unusual. It was essen- 
tially in that most admired type which at the mo- 
ment was the ideal. That is, she resembled a 
figure from one of Burne-Jones*s pictures. In 
effect, she was one of those strange embodiments 
of the fashion in the desirable type, which some- 
times occurs, perhaps inevitably occurs, if we are 
to believe in the creative power of a common ten- 
dency in thought. 

" Where is Sophy? " she asked. 

" Upstairs trimming hats," said her mother. 

At the moment came a clanking of cans outside, 
followed by a vehement scutter down the area 
steps and a cry of ** Milk-oh 1 " The cry of a 
milkman is neither exciting nor inspiring. Isobel 
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came forward, sank upon a chair and threw her 
arms over the table with a gesture of fatigue; a 
shadow hung upon her brow. 

" Oh mother I " sighed she. " How dull it is 
here in Margravine Gardens! How I wish we 
lived in Piccadilly with the traffic roaring by day 
and night ! " 

Eleanore passed from the window and took the 
arm-chair by the hearth. The contemplation of 
Isobel's extraordinary beauty, threw over Mr. 
Playtoots' proposition a light that was ludicrous. 
If her daughter was the second image of herself, 
it was with an enhanced loveliness. That predis- 
position to the Burne- Jones type lent a deeper mys- 
tery to the eyes, a softer contour to the cheeks, the 
chin, the throat, a more idealised symmetry to the 
form. Then the fashion of Isobel's garments, 
poor and shabby though they were, had a grace 
wanting to any production of the Victorian sixties 
and seventies. 

" Should we not be content with what we have, 
Isobel? It is possible to make happiness where- 
ever we are," said Eleanore. 

" I don*t want to make it. I want it to come! " 
The girl rose and wandered restlessly about the 
small, dull room. " Hasn't anything happened / 
Has nobody called? " 
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" My dear little daughter 1 '' said Eleanore, 
softly. 

Isobel turned and looked at her mother. Some- 
thing of expectation dawned in her eyes ; she stood 
straight and alert for a second, then leapt eagerly 
to her mother's side. 

" Mother 1 " she cried, " I do believe something 
is going to happen." 

Eleanore took her hand. 

" You are very young, Isobel," said she. 

" I'm quite grown up," was the response, " it 
will be my eighteenth birthday in a day or two." 

" Yes, dear, yes. What I mean is that all life 
lies before you I " 

Isobel freed her hand and stretched her arms. 

" So it does. I wonder " — she sighed — " I 
wonder when it will begin I " 

" When what will begin? " 

Isobel described a comprehensive movement 
with her arms bringing her hands towards her 
breast afterwards. The action was pathetically 
graceful. 

'^ Everything/ '' cried she. 

" Do we ever quite see the beginning of a thing? 
It is on us before we know," sighed Mrs. Everson 
out of her deep experience. 

The girl clasped her eager hands. 
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It! Oh mother 1 I'm sure something has 
happened 1 " 

" Sit down, dearest." 

Isobel balanced herself on the arm of her 
mother's chair. 

" Mr. Playtoots has been here to-day," said 
Eleanore. 

Isobel rose, took a step or two backwards and 
sank to a seat on the other side the hearth with a 
cry of disappointment. 

" But that's so dull 1 " 

" Still I wish to speak about it." Eleanore 
frowned a little. How was she to open the sub- 
jest? "Isobel!" said she; "have you ever 
thought that you might be admired? " 

The girl's eyes flashed for a second and then the 
exquisite lids veiled! them. 

" Now I wonder I " was all her comment. 

Eleanore read nothing in the face. She la- 
boured on with her ungrateful task. 

" Have you ever thought that Mn Playtoots 
might admire you ? " 

"Does he?" 

" He does, Isobel." 

" How do you know ? '* 

" I do know." 

" Oh mother ! How dull. If it is to come, it 
might be better than thatl " 
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Eleanore laughed at the genuine tone. 

" Yes dear I Of course. All I want is to warn 
you to be circumspect." 

" Circumspect?" 

The girl's face changed and it was not easy to 
read the expression which flitted over it. 

"Yes. I mean that you must do nothing to 
encourage what you would prefer to avoid. I 
do not of course imply anything against Mr. Play- 
toots or his position." 

Up went the girl's face in exquisite disdain. 

" Percy says he began life as an errand-boy in 
the East-End, or something of that kind." 

On the other hand, the residence of the Ever- 
sons was too westerly. Mrs. Everson bent her 
head humbly. 

" We ourselves are nothing special. Father is 
only a clerk in a tea-firm." 

" The head-clerk," said Isobel with unabated 
hauteur. 

" Well dear I All that I desire is to point out 
that as far as Mr. Playtoots is concerned, you 
should avoid anything that might precipitate a 
situation which would be unpleasant." 

She waited for a reply but this was slow to 
come. Isobel had fallen into an attitude of re- 
flection ; a slight frown crumpled her smooth brow. 
Eleanore rose and looked down on the lovely face ; 
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her heart swelled with pride in its beauty ; she bent 
and touched it with her lips. 

" You understand me, dearest? " 

" Yes, mother." 

Mrs. Everson left the room. She found it 
easier to face her husband now that she had ful- 
filled a duty towards their child. 



CHAPTER IV 

isobel's birthday 

IT had been the privilege of Mrs. Everson 
to solace the early years of a half-sister of her 
husband. 

Fanny Everson was many years younger than 
her sister-in-law and had been delicate in early life. 
Eleanore had a heart for frail creatures and ten- 
derly cared for the motherless girl when she was 
impoverished and sickly. Fanny had not made 
the duty easy by the display of endearing qualities ; 
and, in time, resigning the hope of giving even an 
outward polish to metal stubbornly common, 
Eleanore contented herself in winning the genuine 
affection of the girl. But even, the coinage of love 
is not without alloy; it takes the quality of the 
heart it springs from. Fanny's affection was of 
the cloying, exacting type. 

About ten years ago Fanny had surprised every- 
one by her engagement; Eleanore was released 
from the charge by the girl's making ^^ a good mar- 
riage." She wedded a man of the name of Buck- 
ton, a successful stockbroker who could afford a 
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handsome house. It was not exactly in the fash- 
ionable quarter; but a terrace in Kensington is 
not to be despised, and the bride could be proud of 
her drawing-room. Riches, as we know, mean 
power, and Fanny recognized the fact; from the 
hanger-on to an impoverished household, she 
was transformed by a stroke to their single rich 
relative. The struggling Eversons might have 
looked for much from her in the way of thought- 
ful help. Ten years of her near neighbourhood 
had not yet reconciled Eleanore and her children 
to disappointment, nor weaned them from mis- 
taken expectation in that quarter. 

Not that Fanny altogether neglected them ;^ her 
visitations upon the band-box of a house in Marg- 
ravine Gardens were tolerably frequent; she still 
used Eleanore as a refuge in distress and as a con- 
fidante in joy. 

On IsobePs birthday, her employer granted 
a holiday from secretarial work, and on that day 
it happened that Fanny descended upon the Ever- 
son family in a hansom. The girls were engaged 
in a sewing-bee in the dining-room as was common ; 
they were furbishing up old garments and practis- 
ing other devices of poor gentility to make a re- 
spectable appearance. At the sound of the han- 
som in the street and the spirited pulling up at 
their own door, there was momentary excitement. 
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It always seemed possible that something might 
fall from the skies into their cramped existence. 
But the voice of Aunt Fanny haggling with the 
cabman over the fare dispersed their dreams. 

" It's only Aunt Fanny," whispered Sophy to 
Isobel; ^' has she remembered your birthday? " 

" i wish she would give you money," said Effie 
wistfully; ** a pound would be nothing to her." 

" A pound I " Isobel sighed. 

By this time the haggling was over; the cab- 
man drove away swearing and Aunt Fanny gave 
a double-knock at the door. Laura, the youngest, 
slipped out to open it; the voice of the Aunt was 
heard in patronage; skirts rustled after the voice 
into the drawing-room. 

" Oh I " whispered Isobel, " if I could only 
make a frou-frou like that with my gown ! " 

Fanny ran forward towards her sister-in-law 
with extended arms; Laura, who had considerately 
left the door open, lingered to hear if there were 
news of consequence; Effie in the dining-room 
crept to their door and set it ajar in hopes of a 
like nature. Aunt Fanny's faded foolish voice 
was heard in exposition. 

" My dear little darling Sisterkin," she began, 
*' I thought you would be so glad to see me and to 
hear what Edward gave me for my birthday. 
Thank you and the girls for the things you sent," 
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she added parenthetically; "so sweet of you all. 
I've got Edward's presents here ; he gave me two. 
You see I didn't quite admire the first enough — 
so he brought me a second gift in the evening." 

The group in the dining-room sat as statues, 
eyes on the door. Aunt Fanny was heard to fum- 
ble with a bag. Aunt Fanny's riches were as a 
wonderful fairy-tale to them. In the drawing- 
room Laura crept near on tip-toe to glance unseen 
over her Aunt's shoulder. 

" At breakfast he presented me with this opal 
ring. It cost, he said, thirty pounds." 

Isobel caught her hands over her surprised little 
heart. 

" Thirty pounds I " murmured the weary Elea- 
nore, who had not yet managed to overtake the 
five shillings by which she had exceeded her limit 
of weekly expenditure. 

Fanny's ear relished the exclamation ; clearly the 
effect she aimed at was secured. 

" Yes, dear little Sisterkin. I'm sure it pleases 
you to know how much Edward thinks of me. 
And it becomes my hand? " 

Eleanore admired the ring, which was, however, 
powerless to add the characteristics of interest and 
beauty to Fanny Buckton's strict four fingers and 
a thumb. 

" At the same time diamonds are my craze," 
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she went on ; "I didn't say so but perhaps he 
guessed, for in the evening he brought me this dia- 
mond pendant. And he said it cost fifty pounds. 
In the evening he treated me to a box at the thea- 
tre. And I wore the pendant." 

" It is very beautiful," murmured EleaQore, tak- 
ing it in her slightly trembling hand. 

By this time Laura in her short shabby frock, 
her slender feet encased in shoes so worn that the 
shape of every pretty toe might be traced in them, 
had intruded into the foreground the better openly 
to stare at the jewels. Her heart beat to suffoca- 
tion with a scheme of its own; assuredly riches 
boundless as those Aunt Fanny had just disclosed, 
could spare four shillings. If only their Aunt 
would treat them to Earl's Court Exhibition, so 
that they might spend the evening of Isobel's 
birthday in listening to the Band under the coloured 
lights 1 Had not Uncle Edward treated her? 
The sequence seemed obvious. Her round eyes 
perused the countenance of Mrs. Edward Buckton 
for an opening. 

Fanny had run up to her sister-in-law and was 
holding the pendant against Eleanore's cheek. 
How was it that it turned her instantly into a 
duchess? She had not remarked the like effect 
when she hung it about her own person. 
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" It suits you nicely, Sistcrkin," said she; " only 
of course it is a little out of place." 

She touched Eleanore's poor worn gown. 

" If I could only afford it, I should like to send 
you a new dress : — the material for one I mean," 
she added hastily, '^ delaine, or something suitable 
of that kind." 

Eleanore's lips parted with a kind of tremble 
and her eyes darkened. 

" Only," Fanny went on, " Edward is very par- 
ticular about my allowance. He doesn't like me 
to go beyond and I have still my dressmaker's bill 
to pay." 

"Aunt Fanny! " 

That was Laura's voice. She had read the 
tremble in her mother's face to the last thought. 

" Don't interrupt, Laura," said Mrs. Buckton 
impatiently. " I was going to tell you, darling 
Sisterkin — " 

" But, Aunt Fanny ! " 

"Weill welll" 

" It is Isobel's birthday. She is eighteen to- 
day." 

** Isobel's birthday? Oh to be sure* I forgot. 
I must really put the birthdays down; one cannot 
carry these things in memory. Isobel sent me the 
pincushion, I think?" 

Laura nodded brightly. 
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"I shan't forget. You may remind me, Laura, 
before I go." 

The three in the next room removed their sus- 
pended glance at the door, looked at each other 
meaningly and clasped hands in congratulation. 

" Oh ! Thank you, Aunt Fanny I " cried Laura 
In a burst of childlike joy. 

Then she ran from the room to impart the news. 
The ideas of all the young creatures hungering for 
happiness, could not but be heightened by Aunt 
Fanny's account of her birthday presents and birth- 
day treat. All were assured that the money for 
an evening at Earl's Court Exhibition would cer- 
tainly be forthcoming. Aunt Fanny could not 
leave them panting in the dining-room over their 
sewing, when Music, Light and Gaiety were within 
a short walk from their door I As for Isobel, her 
heart almost sickened between fear and hope. 

At the moment. Heaven for Isobel would have 
been fairly represented as a progress through Earl's 
Court Exhibition, in a gown smart enough to stand 
the criticism of feminine eyes. 

A puerile conception, but harmless enough I 
Still one perceives within it the germ of more. 
Every man's conception of Heaven — the inviting 
mirage beyond the border of present fact — de- 
velops as life proceeds. The middle-aged heart 
burdened with complicated ambitions and desires, 
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finds it difficult to conceive that it was once the 
heart of a little child, and overflowed with joy 
before a field of butter-cups and daisies. 

" Let us go downstairs and prepare tea," whis- 
pered Sophy who knew that sacrifice to mammon 
was commendable wisdom; "I'm sure mother would 
like us to bring the cake she made for your birth- 
day, Isobel? " 

" Won't jam sandwiches do? " asked Laura 
wistfully. " The cake is hardly big enough to go 
round as it Is." 

Isobel shook her head. 

" We must have it up." said she. 

The girls stole down the kitchen stairs and pres- 
ently appeared in the drawing-room with after- 
noon tea. That was a relief to Eleanore; Mrs. 
Buckton had passed from the pretentious mood to 
the pathetic and was making large demands upon 
her hearer's sympathy. Tea was a diversion; the 
presence of the girls, eager in attention, flattered; 
the pendant passed from hand to hand, the ring 
was voted exquisite. 

" Put it on your own finger, Isobel, for a mo- 
ment! " cried Mrs. Buckton. 

Isobel with a curious dry smile drew It on. The 
exclamations of delight were an agreeable chorus 
to the possessor. She condescended to help her- 
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self to a second large slice of cake; and then at 
last rose to bid adieu. 

That was the moment for the four pairs of eyes 
to hang on her ; that was the moment for the four 
hungry hearts to beat with anticipation. Aunt 
Fanny was looking for her bag. 

" Here is your bag, Aunt Fanny 1 " cried Laura 
handing it. 

What would tumble out of it for four young 
creatures whose hands knocked in vain at the door 
of happiness, gaiety, amusement? 

Aunt Fanny fumbled for her purse. 

" It is your birthday, Isobel." 

" Yes Aunt." 

The girl stood slim and lovely, gracefully ex- 
pectant and yet with a reserved self-controlled air, 
as of one reluctant to give herself away, to cheapen 
the value of something of whose preciousness she 
was dimly beginning to be aware. Eleanore turned 
a little paler. Laura fairly caught her two small 
hands against her side above her shabby waist- 
band. 

Aunt Fanny slowly opened her purse. It was 
anguish to her. She searched amongst the coins 
with a reluctant finger, and doubtfully drew out 
half-a-crown and that only because, unfortunately, 
she could not discover a florin. 

" Here my dear Isobel," said she, " is half-a- 
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crown to buy a pair of gloves. I'm sure you will 
find it useful and will spend it to advantage. You 
are so clever and make money go so far 1 Good- 
bye, little Sisterkin. I shall come again soon. 
Can't you give me lunch one day? I'm glad to 
save trouble to my servants and keep them in a 
good humour. Good-bye, girls, good-bye ! " 

She left them in a whirl of condescending patron- 
age — left the hungry hearts stricken and the eager 
hopes flat in the young breasts. Eleanore stood 
with drooping head and pale cheek. 

" If she meant gloves," said Isobel in a 
smothered voice of scorn, "she might have given 
me the price of a pair. Am I too poor and humble 
for a pair of gloves worth two and elevenpence 
half-penny, at Derry & Tom's ? " 

She dashed the half-crown to the ground, and 
walked out of the room. Sophy followed, taking 
care to pick up the coin before sHe did so. 

"Mother!" sobbed Laura, "she's eaten so 
much cake that there is not enough to go round." 

Eleanore said nothing. Her pathetic eyes rested 
on the child, moved to the figure of Effie standing 
with clenched hands by the window, fell to her 
own wretched worn gown. 

Meanwhile Sophy had entered the bedroom after 
Isobel. She found her seated before the dressing- 
table and laid the half-crown upon it. 
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"What shall you do with this?" she asked. 

A faint hope crossed the poor girFs mind that 
Isobel might spend it in a visit to EarPs Court Ex- 
hibition, taking her as a companion. Poverty 
helpless as hers needs must cry ' Give I give 1 ' even 
to one's fellow-beggar. 

" I shall save it up towards the hire of another 
bicycle," said Isobel. 

Sophy sat down. The afternoon seemed 
strangely over-clouded. After all, they had been 
happy enough at the sewing-bee in the dining- 
room, directed by IsobePs superior cleverness and 
taste. She wished her Aunt had not called. 

" It seems stupid to spend money on bicycles," 
said she. 

** That is just what it is nott '' replied Isobel, 
shaking out her lovely hair before the glass. " I 
allowed Mr. Playtoots to teach me because now I 
can ride away out of Margravine Gardens. Are 
we going to sit down here forever to be patronised 
by Aunt Fanny?" 

'* What can we do, Isobel? We haven't a rela- 
tive? We know nothing," said Sophy. 

" That is true. We are sickeningly ignorant. 
And is that fair? Do you know that Mother was 
ever so much above father and Aunt Fanny in 
station ? " 

** But how do you know that 1 " 
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" Papa said so," returned Isobel. 

" But what is the good to us of mother's posi- 
tion before she married Papa? Even if we knew 
grand people, we could not visit them because our 
clothes are shabby. .You and I have only one good 
hat between us." 

"That's true again," said Isobel thoughtfully. 

She threw back her head and her lovely hair 
fell over the chair in a shower of chestnut and 
gold. She stretched her arms, and the ragged 
sleeves of her old dressing- jacket fell back to show 
their rounded slender whiteness. 

** I wish I were Queen Elizabeth and had a 
thousand dresses I " cried she. 



CHAPTER V 

THE TREE LOVER 

THE " Ingalton " mentioned on the pictures 
in Eleanore's treasure-drawer, still flour- 
ished and pursued its quiet course, though 
more than twenty years had passed since she wan- 
dered amongst its lanes and woods. It was a vast 
and fertile manor, a smiling tract of land belong- 
ing to a single family and converging to a plcture- 
esque village with a church and Manor House and 
even a station of its own. 

On an afternoon of that same May of 1890, Sir 
Elyot Ingall of Ingalton sat at work in the library 
of the Manor House. The writing-table was 
strewn with papers, a formidable heap lay upon a 
chair. He had been at the papers for hours; the 
day was stealing away — the new spring day — 
and the time of the sunset had come. He pushed 
his chair back and looked towards the recess win- 
dow. Near by grew a poplar tall and spreading, 
whose leaves had but opened during the heat of the 
last twenty-four hours — the young yellow leaves 
flushed with their long sleep under the soft inner 
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coverlet of the sheath, and now goldenly luminous 
in the light of the departing day. 

He rose and approached the window. So had 
the long application sharpened his sight for beau- 
tiful things, so did the sunset radiance enhance the 
rare and evanescent freshness of the little quiver- 
ing leaves, that it was rather the apparition of the 
poplar which he saw than the poplar itself. 

The eyes of the young man were brown in hue 
with flecks of gold in the irises; they seemed beauti- 
fully to reflect the colour at which they gazed. 

In the sky above the poplar came a flock of hom- 
ing rooks; he glanced at them friendlily. The 
poplar tree, the rooks, the changing sky — these 
were his true heritage, so much did he in mind and 
temperament belong to nature. 

When the glow faded he came to the centre of 
the room. He was five and twenty years of age 
and his title but a few days old ; his heart was full 
of energy, his thoughts athrill with the conscious- 
ness of his new situation, He could not separate 
this consciousness from the place wherein he stood 
— from the great dark-panelled chamber dim and 
mysterious in the gathering dusk. 

He was the last of a long chain of causes and 
stood as the single representative of an old and dis- 
tinguished family. 

The distinctions had been of varying kinds — 
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the least reputable compelling his most assiduous 
attention. Over the fireplace, somewhat ostenta- 
tiously enshrined in costly wood elaborated to a 
mantel of fine proportions, was the portrait of a 
young man in a high-collared William the Fourth 
coat; the face, that of a dandy, was redeemed from 
absolute folly only by a pucker of humour and char- 
acter somewhere in the region of the eyelids. That 
was his grandfather who had died before his birth. 
During his hours of application, Sir Elyot had 
come too often across his signature not to be pre- 
occupied by the idea of his disastrous personality. 
Once more he took up a parchment signed with the 
blotted scroll of his name and held it to the light, 
then threw it aside with a $igh and moved again 
to the window. 

At the moment the door opened, and an elderly 
man thrust in his head to glance about the room 
with a solicitous air. 

" I am here, Evans," said Sir Elyot from the 
window. 

" The first dinner-gong sounded some time ago. 
Sir Elyot," said the man with respectful anxiety. 

** Has Mr. Liddon come down to the drawing- 
room? " 

" He has been there. Sir Elyot, this quarter of 
an hour." 
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"Then I will join him. He will perhaps ex- 



cuse — '' 



" There's time, Sir Elyot, to dress if you would 
be pleased to wish to do so." 

" Very well, Evans." 

The butler departed contentedly; he knew the 
traditions and, could he help it, the ceremony of 
the Ingalls of Ingalton manor should not be lightly 
broken, Nayl he would uphold them with all 
his aged force, obscurely dreaming that persistency 
in routine might defeat the present sense of pre- 
cariousness, which had penetrated even to the serv- 
ants' hall. 

Mr. Liddon, the family lawyer, was Sir Elyot's 
sole guest and the dinner was dull; the sense of 
precariousness which disturbed the butler, visi- 
bly overwhelmed the lawyer. Both the old faces 
were overcast; Sir Elyot's alone was serene. 

When the dessert was arrived at, Mr. Liddon 
glanced at the clock. 

" It gets a little late," said he in a nervous, anx- 
ious voice; " should we adjourn to the library? " 

The young man laughed. 

" I've been at that work all day 1 " 

Mr. Liddon did not respond to the laugh; on 
the contrary the seriousness deepened on his face, 
in his voice. 

" Delay will not mend matters," said he. 
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The young man courteously rose to lead the way 
to the library, 

"You have been through the papers?" asked 
Mr. Liddon when they were seated. 

" I think sufficiently." 

A table was between the two. Mr. Liddon eye- 
ing the other sharply, wished he could secure a 
better glimpse of his countenance. But the young 
baronet had taken a position — his elbows on the 
board, his brow supported by his hands. In the 
imagination of Mr. Liddon the garments of youth 
were woven in folly and rashness ; at best youth was 
a madness to be coaxed or combated; he simply 
desired to know what particular face that madness 
would turn upon him in this instance. 

The history of the Ingalls had been picturesquely 
decorous, rising now and again to deeds and person- 
alities of eminence, until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century when Sir Elyot's grandfather, who 
had succeeded to the estate in its most prosperous 
moment, exhibited himself in the dashing character 
of a young " spark " of the time, and set forth on 
a career of extravagance which gathered as he went 
through the sheer impetus of the start. He 
expired in 1857 at the age of 68. 

The late Baronet, Sir Elyot's father, had fought 
a losing battle against debt and difficulty during 
thirty-three harassed years; the single point upon 
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which he had shown himself dogged, being in a re- 
fusal to reduce the expenditure of the Manor 
House below a certain level. The reduction was 
inadequate to cope with the heritage of embarrass- 
ment which the gay spirit of his father had be- 
queathed. Now it was Sir Elyot's turn to take 
up the burden. 

" The situation before us is very grave," said 
Mr. Liddon impressively. 

" I perceive that my grandfather lacked the his- 
toric sense," remarked the young man, his face still 
invisible. 

Mr. Liddon opened his eyes. 

** Neither does he seem to have been gifted with 
a philosophic vein. Otherwise a comparison of 
circumstances would had reminded him that spring 
tides are followed by the neap. A labourer could 
have told him that something must be stored from 
the harvest for future sowing. Even a beehive 
would have served." 

" I am glad you reason so astutely as to your 
grandfather^s mistakes. The problem before us is 
to make none now," said Mr. Liddon. 

" And what is your way out of the mess, Mr. 
Liddon?" 

"You rightly name it a mess. Sir Elyot. We 
cannot over-estimate the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. It would be no true kindness to mince mat- 
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ters. Let me say at once that it Is impossible you 
should continue to live at the Manor House." 

** No. I have thought of carrying my personal 
effects down to one of the lodges. But Evans 
would never let me unbend." 

Mr. Liddon frowned. Flippancy was flippancy 
with him and never a cloak. 

** As to the servants, Sir Elyot, the whole staff 
will have to be dismissed." 

" That is disconcerting." 

" Even to find the money to pay the wages will 
be a difficulty." 

" They must not be allowed to suffer, Mr. 
Liddon I " 

" Wc must manage the wages and the more 
pressing claims. But to handle the debts, the ac- 
cumulated debts, Is a different matter. Your 
father's personality was well-known and respected ; 
creditors refraining from pressing. Your grand- 
father was, I may say, a figure. But you. Sir Elyot 
— without disparagement, I may remind you — " 

" That I am probably sketched in everybody's 
mind In an unflattering aspect ? " 

" Put It In this way : — that the patience of the 
creditors Is dying out and that you figure in their 
ledgers simply over the head of debts. We are, 
Sir Elyot, heavily encumbered." 

The lawyer spoke with feeling, using the first 
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person plural as one who is anxious to assuage the 
bitterness of bitter disclosures, by simulation of a 
shared responsibility. 

" I am aware that there is a mortgage. Should 
you describe it as a heavy one? " 

" In a sense I should. The house, out-buildings, 
gardens, even the furniture and the heirlooms, are 
mortgaged." 

" But not the farms ? There is a revenue from 
the farms and cottages? " 

" One that would spell affluence could we lay 
hands upon it. But interest on the mortgage and 
the debts, lick up what is left after insurance on 
the house and farms and other expenses are paid." 

" I have nothing to count on ? " 

" Nothing." 

** What period, does the mortgage cover? " 

The young man's tone — crisp almost gay — 
was perplexing. The lawyer looked with half- 
closed eyes at the head of thick brown hair, fastidi- 
ously cropped to the manner of the time, which was 
all that was presented to his scrutiny. 

" The mortgage," he answered, ** holds for 
about five years longer." 

" Then there is no danger there at present? " 

"None. Save in the case of default of pay- 
ment of the interest." 

" There must be no default." 
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The lawyer cleared his throat. 

" Wc have other debts, Sir Elyot, as I have said. 
The creditors might press. In that case we shall 
have a knotty problem to face." 

" I must meet my creditors, Mr. Liddon." 

" With a proposition, Sir Elyot." 

" Certainly. Now what proposition would you 
advise ? " 

Mr. Liddon leaned over the table, stretching his 
hand with a gesture almost beseeching. 

" Believe me ! Only one way remains. Un- 
less — " 

"Yes?" 

" The influence of fresh wealth might of 



course — " 



** Certainly. But how — " 

" I allude to your possible marriage. Sir Elyot: 
— to a possible union between good birth and 
wealth. You have a title I may remind you." 

Sir Elyot changed his posture and lifted his head. 
So far Mr. Liddon had felt securely confident that 
all the trump cards, as well as all the wisdom, lay 
on his side; in this moment he wondered whether 
he was mistaken. There was something remark- 
able in the countenance of the youth; his mother, 
who survived in his features and in a miniature in 
the drawing-room of a beautiful girl with golden- 
brown eyes, had bequeathed him an extraordinary 
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vitality. In this moment as he raised the eyes she 
had given him, they seemed full of a brilliant se- 
renity as of summer skies ; his power of vision was 
extraordinary, so perceptive was it, so penetrative 
and conscious, so sympathetically reflective. 
Moreover the face held more of the element of the 
incalculable than is common. 

*' This is the first time it has occurred to me that 
my title had a commercial value," said he. " I 
do not propose to sell." 

" Very well," said the lawyer not without a con- 
scious access of respect. " The alternative is, I am 
sorry to say, severe and drastic in all its parts. 
For example, yoU must let the Manor House. 
The shooting your father habitually let and you 
will naturally follow his example. These are two 
assets. The rents from the farms and cottages are 
another. It is idle to suppose that you can go on " 
— he had almost said * muddling ' but substituted 
another word — " go on struggling with expedients 
and loan negotiations as your father did. Your 
situation is simply that you have got to convince 
your creditors by hook or by crook " — he paused 
and solemnly repeated the phrase — " by hook or 
by crook, that it is worth their while to wait." 

** You mean they may press and make me bank- 
rupt ? " 

** Unless we can convince them, it is inevitable." 
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The young man made no reply though the law- 
yer waited expectantly. Mr^ Liddon found the 
silence ominous, and he knew that youth is pro- 
verbially foolish. 

" I do not like," he said, re-opening the theme 
in a slightly trembling voice, " to think that the 
Ingalls of Ingalton manor might drop from the 
lists of the landed gentry, and this place fall into 
the hands of a tradesman — an inventor of black- 
ing or pills, or something of that kind." 

" How long will it take to pay off the debts? " 
asked Sir Elyot. 

" Twenty years under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances: — that is, if you do not touch the 
revenue and if you let the Manor House and gar- 
dens well. It is hard on you ; but I have been look- 
ing into the accounts." 

** I understand I must convince the creditors that 
it is worth their while to wait," murmured the 
young man thoughtfully. 

" To do that, we should throw them a sop, 
Sir Elyot," said Mr. Liddon, who found the young 
man's attitude more hopeful than he had looked 
for. 

"A sop?" 

Sir Elyot blushed unaccountably and looked at 
the man of law with something between a doubt 
and a question in his eyes. 
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" Certainly." 

"Where do you expect to find such a thing? " 
he asked slowly, even shyly. 

" You have fine timber on the estate." 

" Timber 1 " A look of surprise shot into his 
face. He changed his attitude; his aspect altered 
noticeably. " Do you mean the woods? " 

"Of course. Your grandfather's somewhat re- 
morseless ravages fortunately stopped short of 
them. The woods are not mortgaged and you 
have many fine trees in excellent condition." 

" My grandfather let the trees alone ? Yes. 
So did my father after him." 

" Happily so. The timber is a valuable asset 
and untouched. Cut it down and sell it. Prompt 
action — ^" 

He paused involuntarily. Sir Elyot had again 
raised his eyes with his incomparable bright look; 
the lawyer's didactic tone and pose broke under 
the gaze. The young man did not immediately 
speak but rose and moved to the hearth, where he 
stood under the portrait of his grandfather. 

Here the eyes of his mind turned back upon the 
past, upon a picture familiar to him as home itself. 
That is, his memory conjured up his father's face, 
a countenance gentle and refined rather than strong, 
the brows poetic, the eye harassed and wistful, as 
of a spirit somewhat astray from the level of com- 
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mon-sensc and pursuing a will-o'-the-wisp dream. 
In the moment he saw the face not as in any nearer 
hour, but in connection with that one when he had 
first become conscious of the meaning of the 
harassed sadness which, from infancy, he had ob- 
served. 

The knowledge came to him after the death of 
the girl-mother whose bright existence had flour- 
ished chiefly in the sixties, to go out — as a sud- 
den withdrawal of sunshine — when he was a child 
of ten. It may be that the father, deprived of his 
dear companion, turned to her image in the son 
who was left. One day the child, seated near the 
writing-table in the library where his father spent 
laborious hours over papers, heard from his lips 
the meaning of his downcast face. The knowl- 
edge of ever-threatening disaster fell upon his 
child's heart with astonishing force, filling his 
small breast with an agony of sympathy for woes 
beyond his power of carriage or of aid. From 
that hour he entered into his father's life but, as 
time went on and his intellect developed, happily 
added the sanity of wholesome criticism, and in- 
terpreted the nature of the disaster in larger meas- 
ure, remaining tolerantly silent as to the flimsy na- 
ture of his father's aims, but allowing himself to be 
negatively guided by them to a path more defined, 
a fight more valiant, and a goal less shadowy. 
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Now that the task was his, he took It up almost 
with buoyancy, as one who may lift a familiar bur- 
den which is no longer weighted by the impossible. 

Of all this hidden drama of a child's spirit and 
a youth's, the lawyer was unconscious. 

" There is an asset," said Sir Elyot softly, 
" which you have forgotten to name." 

" What is that? " asked Mr. Liddon sharply. 

" Merely myself." 

No. Mr. Liddon had not for a moment con- 
templated the handsome bundle of energies and 
brain force standing on the hearth-rug, as an asset 
to the falling house of the Ingalls. He did not 
now. He kept a silence that was disparaging. 

Sir Elyot believed that it was hopeless and im- 
politic, to sketch at large any part of the well-de- 
fined aims which animated his heart. Moreover 
he cherished some deference for the opinion of a 
man, whose home-thrusts had even at times availed 
with his father. 

" Thank you tremendously for your advice, Mr. 
Liddon," said he; "of course I shall adopt some 
of it; if there is any portion I must question, I 
hope you will pardon me." 

" I'm afraid," said the man of law drily, " that 
every part of my advice is dictated by that hard 
schoolmaster Necessity." 

The young man broke into a low laugh. It 
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was a heart-relieving sound but, in the lawyer's 
view, about as congruous as a laugh in a mauso- 
leum. 

^' I must have a tussle with the schoolmaster 
before I permit him to thrash me,'* said he. 
** There are certain measures I can only bring my- 
self to adopt when I find myself with my back to 
the wall and over-powered. My father did not 
touch the trees; even my grandfather spared them. 
I will not begin by cutting them down." 

The lawyer was silent. He had looked for 
folly but, of all the possible types, this face of mad- 
ness was the least expected. 

" Oh very well 1 " said he wearily. 

" Moreover," continued the youth, " I question 
the advisability on business grounds. The price 
of British timber has hardly bettered itself since 
1888 when it touched the lowest leveL It may rise 
again. My proposal is to nurse my woods, to hold 
that asset rather than destroy it. Meanwhile I 
fully concur as to letting the Manor House and 
grounds. I must lay that proposition before my 
creditors when we call the meeting," 

" Sir Elyot I we cannot call the meeting on that. 
It is too hypothetical. The creditors are tired 



out." 



" It is not altogether hypothetical, Mr. Liddon. 
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Pardon mc if I have disregarded your prerogative. 
I have let the Manor House.". 

There was a pause, during which a good many 
lively thoughts passed through the lawyer's mind. 

" You have let the Manor House ! " 

" Yes. I mentioned my wish to do so to my 
friend Seaton. You know Seaton of *The 
Quest' ? " 

Mr. Liddon nodded. 

" There are, it appears, two rich ladies — the 
Misses March, connexions of his own — who de- 
sire nothing better than to inhabit the Manor 
House for many years to come. Moreover — " 

Sir Elyot paused, and quite suddenly a boyish 
colour mounted to his cheek. 

"Yes?" said Mr. Liddon in the liveliest curi- 
osity. 

** It Is hardly worth mentioning, but I happened 
to say something of it to Colonel Letchmere, and 
he approved." 

"Yes, Sir Elyot?" 

" I cost my father nothing at college. Since I 
left the University I have earned an income be- 
yond my needs. And I have saved a small sum. 
I thought it might be as well to offer it at the cred- 
itors' meeting as a kind of guarantee of the spirit 
in which I meet them. Colonel Letchmere, who 
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IS, as you know, one of the creditors, is prepared to 
back me up." 

Sir Elyot blushed again. There was a sound 
in the lawyer's throat not altogether to be classified. 
He rose from his chair. 

" Goodnight, Sir Elyot," said he; " I will not 
keep you longer." 

When Mr. Liddon was established in one of 
the ancestral bedrooms, he permitted the light of 
humour to break over his amazement. He 
snapped his fingers above his head; he even made 
a movement with his feet which was gay rather 
than stately. 

" We've caught a Tartar this time ! " cried he. 

Then he sank upon a chair the better to get over 
his burst of hearty laughter. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE DOWER WOODS 

THE following morning, Sir Elyot stepped 
from the dining-room into the tiled oblong 
court about which the lovely old Manor 
House had been built, in the days of space and 
leisure. In the centre was a fountain, under the 
windows were flower-beds, creepers grew up the 
walls, the colour both of walls and tiles was 
mellowed and rich, and the sky was overhead. 
A century ago the place had been a jewel of beauty. 
He paused to remark that the fountain was empty 
and dry, that the masonry was cracked, that the 
tiles were sunken In places, broken and lost in 
others, and that the flower-beds were but dusty 
heaps of dry mould. The creepers alone answered 
for the past, spreading over the brick walls a thin 
lacy covering of budding leaves. 

The progress of this decay the young man had 
remarked from boyhood ; but to-day the details had 
sharper outiines. 

He was aware that, in resisting the advice 
of Mr. Liddon, he had taken upon himself an 

72 
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undivided responsibility. In effect, the sense of 
beauty that haunted him set him a little at odds 
with the average world. Experience might be 
excused for calling him a visionary; yet he must 
play his own game, see with his own eyes, dream 
his own dream, if existence were to be worth a 
snap of the fingers to him. 

For he had his dream. The immediate task, 
however, was the heaped deposit left by his grand- 
father's riot and his father's weakness. And 
while unforgetful of that beacon of hope, he had 
courage and manliness enough to take up the duty 
of shovelling away at the debris cheerfully. 
Meanwhile the consolation that sufficed for the 
day, was that the woods were still his own 1 

" Your coat. Sir Elyot." 

The voice of Evans penetrated through his 
reflections. He found the butler eyeing him from 
the archway which was the main entrance to the 
house. In summer, on fine hot days, both the in- 
terior and outside gates were thrown open, and 
then the landscape swam gloriously into view. 

They were open now and the rusty thread-bare 
figure of the old servitor stood out against a ju- 
bilant riot of light and golden distance. 

Sir Elyot turned his attention to himself and 
perceived that he was habited in an ancient un- 
dress garment. 
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" I gathered from some observations at break- 
fast to Mr. Liddon, that you contemplated a call at 
the vicarage. If you would be pleased to wish 
me to do so, I could bring your coat down to the 
court, Sir Elyot." 

There was something poignant in the old fel- 
low's assiduity. 

As he departed, Sir Elyot strolled on to the arch 
and opened a door to the right, entering an outer 
hall where were a couple of old-fashioned seats for 
porters. At present two suits of armour were the 
only protection; he passed between them, opened 
the inner doors of oak and entered the hall. This 
was a fine old chamber with portraits, old weapons 
and valuable furniture. Built for crowded society, 
for gatherings of retainers or the gay hurry of 
the hunt, its emptiness, its dust-covered neglected 
state, struck a chill upon the heart. Half a dozen 
such rooms told a like story of poverty and decay. 

Sir Elyot drew back. He was painfully re- 
minded of the fact that his father had never faced 
the disaster, but had spent thirty-one years in re- 
treating before it until it pinned him to the wall. 

Returning to the court he met Evans carrying 
a morning coat of black and a hat. Having as- 
sisted him to change, he ceremoniously preceded 
the young Baronet to the outer gate and stood 
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aside (poor figure-head of penury 1) to let him 
pass. 

Once on the terrace, Sir Elyot shook oflF the im- 
pression received in the hall; to surrender to de- 
pondency was fatal to one in his position; fortu- 
nately to do so was not natural to him. His eyes 
rested on the beautiful country and his spirits rose 
with the buoyancy of the air. For miles round, 
the fields, the woods, the fertile farms, were in- 
scribed as belonging to the manor of Ingalton. 
There lay the manor standing out before him as his 
situation in life — his whimsically poignant situ- 
ation I 

His gaze turned to a particular portion of the 
landscape; this was the flank of a distant wood 
which ran as a bluish shadow about the luminous 
shoulder of a hill. The bluish shadow represented 
land and timber that were not his own. 

As late back as the i6th century, a corner had 
been separated from the manor of Ingalton, hav- 
ing passed as a dowry with a daughter of the house 
who had wedded a neighbouring landholder. 

The tradition of the transfer lingered in the 
name by which the woods were known in the dis- 
trict; three centuries ago the folk had called them 
*' The Dower Woods,'^ and by that designation 
they were marked on the ordnance maps. Yet 
the family into which the lady had married had 
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died out and the estate — the Inwyt estate, as it 
was named — had been for two generations in the 
hands of the Letchmeres, who had acquired it by 
purchase. 

The Dower Woods were perfect examples of 
what English woodlands, slowly mellowing through 
years of judicious non-interference, tempered by un- 
noticeable care, may become; they seemed expres- 
sive of some exquisite dream shaken from nature's 
freshest mood — an apparition of the soul and 
poetry in the depths of things, rising to vision we 
know not how or whence. 

To Sir Elyot throughout his existence, the 
Dower Woods had been the resource of those 
fleeting unattached hours, in which the liberal 
growth of the nature proceeds. Long hours of 
wandering there, spaces of time in which he had 
plunged deep into green and secret solitudes to 
learn the profound thoughts of solitude and the 
lore of trees, had shaped him to what he was. 
Something perhaps of ancestry was in it, for they 
say the lady of the Dower Woods had asked them 
for her portion rather than silver and gold. Even 
in his person was something sylvan and fawnlike 
which not all the scrupulous cropping of hair, and 
the young man's pruning of himself in fear to de- 
part from the ordinary pattern, could efface. 

For some years past the Dower Woods, by the 
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kindness of the present owner, Colonel Harold 
Letchmere, had been thrown open to the public in 
the limited degree compatible with pheasant pre- 
serving. The entrance was from the highway two 
miles or so beyond Ingalton Vicarage. 

To the Vicarage that morning, Elyot was 
bound. As he turned into the garden from the 
short drive, he saw Mary Flemyng, the Vicar's 
daughter, upon the lawn with a basket on her arm 
and a pair of flower-scissors in her hand. 

The hue of Mary was brown in chief. She had 
plentiful soft brown hair and large, kindly'brown 
eyes — eyes with truth in them and tenderness, and 
which one trusted involuntarily as one trusts those 
of a good mother. For the rest, her manner was 
quiet and simple but full of subdued and healthful 
energy. When Elyot's step attracted her at- 
tention, she turned and a light flashed for a mo- 
ment into her eyes. Many memories merged in 
the approaching figure ; in short, the life of Mary 
Flemyng from babyhood to the present hour, wrote 
" Elyot '* as the initial word to every chapter. 

" Ah ! I half expected you 1 " cried she. 

" How is the Vicar? " asked Elyot tenderly and 
anxiously as he grasped her hand. 

" I am gathering flowers for him," said she ; 
" they are the one pleasure left to him, so I find 
fresh ones every day. He says he is * better,' 
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Elyot. He says that every morning. I know 
what it means." Her face quivered. " I must 
not speak of it. Can you spare time to sit under the 
acacia tree a little? I have so much to hear." 

" Mary 1 I wish to God that I knew I was leav- 
ing you comfortably here in the Vicarage for the 
next ten years while I am absent." 

" You? Absent for ten years? " 

" Not quite that, perhaps. What I mean is 
that we are friends in misfortune. But mine is 
perhaps tempered. I ought to rejoice. I do re- 
joice. For I have let the Manor House." 

" Was that necessary? " 

^' I have been reading some ancient manuscripts, 
and amongst a good deal that is undecipherable, 
one or two things are clear." They had seated 
themselves under the tree and he paused to trace 
the outlines of certain gently moving gossamer 
patterns on the grass, with his stick. *' The leaves 
are opening in the acacia tree," he said; "there 
is actually a haze of them in the shadow." 

" I should like to see the long, white blooms 
come out once more," said Mary, tranquilly and 
gently, " but I do not know how that will be. 
Tell me more clearly what you mean." 

Not much of the landscape could be seen from 
the Vicarage garden ; but Mary's brown eyes — a 
brown wholly different from Sir Elyot's — wan- 
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dered to it full of puzzled incredulity. He fol- 
lowed the glance. 

" Yes," said he. " When I stood on the terrace 
this morning and threw my eye over the country, 
I realised how easy it must have been to delude 
oneself; how easy to stand there and get an at- 
tack of inflation. Let me tell you at once, though 
it is bitter to say it : — we have had no right to live 
at the Manor House for years past. My poor 
father could not realise it. He thought it a duty 
to the universe that an Ingall should live in Ingal- 
ton manor and keep up a certain state." 

He breathed a sharp sigh. She laid her hand 
gently on his arm, her face full of subdued but 
intense anxiety. 

" Can you understand," he went on, " that this 
was no case for mere retrenchment? That noth- 
ing short of leaving the Manor House twenty years 
back would have saved the position ? " 

"But you, Elyot? — The Manor House!" 
Rather her eyes than her voice cried to him to 
rescue it. And to them he instantly and uncon- 
sciously replied. 

"Who can say?" said he. "Mr. Liddon 
drove to the station this morning, in the full con- 
viction that I am the last puff of fool's breath that 
will blow down the house of cards." 

"Why?" 
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" Our points of view are different and he sees 
with his own eyes. He is bent upon saving the 
Ingalls of Ingalton manor. Now / am the In- 
galls of Ingalton manor." 

"Certainly." 

" And I care not one snap of the fingers for 
saving them 1 " 

His teeth flashed in a smile which was caught by 
Mary. 

" My father," he continued, " threw away his 
life over that nonsense. If he had but forgotten 
the Ingalls and thought of the land I " 

" What could he have done? " 

" All sorts of things, Mary. But is not a man's 
force limited by his own idea of what he wants? 
Is it not even stultified, misdirected, by that? " 

" There are resources then? " 

" Within my brain, I hope." 

" You will save the land? " 

" At least I shall fight for all I'm worth to do 
it ! — to keep the timber-merchant and jerry- 
builder out of Ingalton. By the way I At the 
end of my melancholy budget was a reviving 
clause." 

"What is that?" 

" The woods," he said, " arc not mortgaged." 

The sudden radiance of her face was her reply. 
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" Liddon wants me to cut my timber down and 
pay a percentage of the Ingall debts that way." 

" But you won't do that? " 

** I may have to come to it, since debts must be 
paid. But I decline to begin by what ought for 
the sake of the country, to be my last resource. 
The dream of my life is to bring my own woods 
nearer the level of perfection attained by the 
Dower Woods. Those woods stand for all Eng- 
land. I should like to supplement them humbly." 

** You will succeed ! " 

" Well 1 I'm a man with my back to the wall 
fighting for my own ends for all I'm worth." 

He threw back his head with a laugh, half 
ashamed of the emotion he had displayed, then 
rose to bid adieu. 

" Come with me to the gate," said he. 

They sauntered together down the drive. 

" Nature herself should help you," said Mary 
as they paused at the gate, and the sound of the 
wind in the pines came up from the flank of the 
Dower Woods. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE BEGGAR MAID 

DURING her father's illness, Maiy 
Flemyng had not the opportunity, nor in- 
j deed the desire, to move beyond the 

grounds of the Vicarage. Sometimes, however, 
she would pass down the drive to the gate and 
stand looking along the road. 

The road was quiet and deeply shaded, full of 
the fragrance of trees and of the blossoms of the 
hedge. She loved both its silence and suggestive- 
ness and would turn her eyes habitually the way of 
the Dower Woods. 

One mild sunshiny afternoon, she stood there 
and the wind was south-westerly. It was not a 
full, constant breeze, but a gentle coming and go- 
ing which carried the aroma and music of distant 
pines, lifting her heart to the sense of a life more 
tonic than she had known for days — as the touch 
of a finger might do in the midst of a melancholy 
dream. 

From these restful impressions, she felt suddenly 
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impelled to turn her face, and then became con- 
scious of a near and very amazing presence. 

A picturesque figure, a figure of slender grace, 
stood in the road; the first glance, imperfect and 
hasty, inferred a beggar of the highways covered 
by the dust of the tramp. A second, directed to 
the face, fastened there in almost breathless sur- 
prise. 

A pair of grey eyes, large, wistful, grave, full of 
hints of infinite dreams, gazed imploringly to- 
wards her; the face, exquisitely young and of a 
beauty harmonising with the eyes, summoned up 
the memory of lovely antique things — of fairy 
tales and the rhymes from old ballads that sing in 
the heart. 

" Can you help me?" 

The voice was in keeping with the face. Mary 
now remarked that with one hand the stranger 
held the folds of her short skirt together, and with 
the other a bicycle. 

" Come in ! Come in ! " said Mary, opening 
the gate and beside herself with admiration. 
" Give me the bicycle. Did you fall? " 

At the kindness of the tones, the wonderful 
eyes filled with tears. 

" I have torn my skirt. I am in a terrible 
mess," faltered the girl, but pushed the bicycle 
forward very eagerly. " Yes, I fell. My skirt 
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seemed to catch in the wheel. I heard a rip, then 
came a tug, and the next moment I was lying in 
the road." 

Mary remarked that the machine was a wretched 
ramshackle affair. 

"This bicycle is not safe," said she, quickly. 
" Is it your own? " 

" N-no. I hired it." The reply came after a 
brief, distressed hesitation. " I have had a few 
lessons and was told that the way to learn was to 
try and ride in the country. I took the train to a 
station called Ingalton and came on quite nicely 
for a time. Then I fell off." 

By this they had reached the lawn. Mary 
placed the bicycle against the garden-seat under the 
acacia tree. She was struck by the earnestness 
with which the girl described a plight that clearly 
appeared to her desperate. When she attempted 
to examine the rent, the stranger relinquished her 
grasp on the skirt shyly and unwillingly, sighing 
a little as one who surrenders an intimate and not 
very creditable secret. 

" Is it very bad? " she questioned humbly. 

" Well, yes," said Mary. " The material is, I 
think, rather — I mean it is not new and the 
strain — " 

"It looked quite smart when I had finished it," 
said the girl quickly. 
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Ah! You made it yourself? One thinks so 
much of anything made with one's own fingers." 

The girl gave a sigh and spoke again in a 
hurry. 

" It is an old thing of mother's that she'd worn 
and worn. I wanted a bicycling skirt badly. 
Mother gave me this and said I must make of it 
what I could. We — we — are desperately 
poor." 

The gray eyes looked into Mary's pathetically 
as though a fault had been confessed and indul- 
gence was implored. 

" You have been very clever," said Mary in her 
rich, kind voice. " Will you wait here while I 
fetch my work-basket? I cannot ask you into the 
house because my father is ill and voices might 
disturb him. But I can spare an hour while he 
sleeps. And we will have some tea." 

" Out here on the lawn? " 

" Yes." 

The stranger threw Mary a smile which was 
almost infantile in its freshness and naive delight. 
And Mary experienced a new thrill. From 
whence did she get the face? Whence the smile 
radiant with gaiety and innocence? Whence the 
dream-haunted, wonderful eyes? 

Returning from the house with her work-basket, 
she paused at the French-window fancying that the 
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girl's beauty took on fresh aspects. The garden 
scenery was enhanced by the one who had alighted 
in its midst. But from what enchanted spot had 
the fairy princess escaped? The stranger wel- 
comed her return with another radiant smile. 
Mary came to her side and took the torn skirt in 
her hand and set to work with nimble fingers. 
The service was trivial to a degree, so was the ac- 
cident which had lent the opportunity, yet it seemed 
impossible to associate the grace and freshness of 
the girl's appearance with any commonplace exist- 
ence. Mary was silent from surmise. 

" It is pleasant here," said the stranger pres- 
ently; "the old house covered with creepers is 
beautiful. And the garden is lovely." 

" Do you live in the country? " 

" Oh no. We live in London." 

Something in the voice disparaged the urban 
existence. Mary's ready sympathy was stirred. 

" You would rather live in the country? " 

" I am not quite sure. I have had very little 
experience," said the stranger, speaking carefully 
and with a quaint gravity which resembled a 
child's. , 

" You are too young to have had any experi- 
ence," said Mary, smiling with pleasure at this 
dainty naivete. 

She displayed the skirt with the rent repaired; 
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the ragged princess looked at it and her lip trem- 
bled. 

" That is very clever. But my skirt is spoilt. 
I have no chance of another. Sophy and Effie and 
Laura come next. Oh! there are hordes of us. 
We're always wanting — wanting something ! " 

" Decidedly," thought Mary, " this is King 
Cophetua's Beggar-maid." 

The fancy pleased her. Sweetness and beauty 
have gone in rags before now. 

" But I thank you for your kindness," the girl 
went on. " If you had not patched me up so 
cleverly I must have returned without going on to 
Colonel Letchmere's — " 

" Colonel Letchmere ? Do you know him ? " 

This elbow- jog of the real was almost a shock. 
But her question won no immediate response. A 
shade of embarrassment appeared in the lovely 
face and a tinge more colour in the cheek. 

" No," said she after the pause. " I heard — 
a gentleman I know in London told me there was a 
beautiful place near Ingalton and some woods, and 
that the owner was Colonel Letchmere and he had 
opened them to the public. Mr. Play — I mean 
the gentleman told me it is quite too lovely to ride 
there." 

Mary smiled. The " quite too lovely," a fash- 
ionable phrase of the moment, had been carefully 
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set as a bit of precious mosaic in the reply and 
enunciated with that air of gravity, which was the 
piquant touch in the stranger's personality. 

" It is a lovely ride," she answered. " Sir Elyot 
says there is nothing in England to match with the 
Dower Woods J' 

The girl's attention seized on the name and let 
slip the rest of the sentence. 

" Sir Elyot? " she repeated with an air of inter- 
ested enquiry. 

" Ah 1 You are a stranger here." 

As Mary spoke, her eyes wandered to that 
glimpse of the landscape which was seen through 
the trees, and her thoughts were drawn to the 
sombre business with which the sun-filled distance 
was weighted. She forgot to answer the implied 
question. Her guest, however, was not to be 
easily evaded. 

"Indeed I am a stranger !" said she. "I 
know nothing beyond the name of the station at 
which I alighted." 

" You are in Ingalton. This is Ingalton Vicar- 
age. 

" Does Ingalton belong to Colonel Letch- 
mere ? " 

" No. It belongs to the Ingalls of Ingalton. 
Colonel Letchmere's estate adjoins." 

** Then the woods are close by? " 
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" The entrance is about two miles distant. The 
road is level and easy. You will reach it directly. 
Ah! Here is tea." 

A maid bearing a table appeared; another fol- 
lowed with a tray. The lovely stranger looked 
on with childlike interest, nor had the art to hide 
it. Her face filled with wistfulness when the 
dainty cloth was spread, and the beautiful china 
displayed and the handsome old silver. 

"How pretty it all isl" sighed she. "The 
silver sparkles! The china is so white and the 
blue of the pattern so deep." 

Clearly she had that intense appreciation of the 
fine qualities in fine things, which some possess, 
that eagerness of the eye to look on changing col- 
our and points of brilliancy, of the hand to touch 
fine textures, of the intellect to measure and ap- 
prove what is exquisite in the many glittering ap- 
pearances that pass before us hour by hour. But 
how her innocence betrayed her! "The silver 
sparkles ! " Alas ! poor princess ! Rhymes still 
sang in Mary's heart and she was ready to ques- 
tion whether anything material, could touch a level 
high enough to be equal to the emergency created 
by the presence of a loveliness so unique. 

This amazing experience did not distract her 
attention from paramount interests. Glancing up 
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to her father's windows she saw that a curtain had 
been disturbed. 

" Will you pardon me if I leave you for a short 
time? I think my father needs me. Please take 
tea and wait for my return. I must see you start 
off safely for the woods." 

She sped away as the lovely princess stretched 
a timid hand towards the silver cake dish. 

When in a quarter of an hour, she returned, 
Mary felt as a child who has laid aside a story- 
book and comes back to re-open it where the leaf 
is folded down. The guest was standing on the 
lawn drawing on her gloves. Her sweet, straight 
limbs gave the hang to her paltry garment, and 
her young, flower-like face appealed the more for 
the absence of distracting fashions. 

Of her power she appeared unconscious, ad- 
vancing to meet Mary shyly, hesitatingly, with the 
precision of a schoolgirl remembering a lesson, 
and as before with a certain anxious solemnity in 
her bearing. 

" I want so much to thank you for your kind- 
ness. It has been beautiful resting in this lovely 
place." Her eyes moved over the creeper-covered 
house, then dropped to the tea-table, where the 
silver and china were still displayed. " I hope I 
was not wrong to accept your kindness." 

" No," said Mary; *' you brought me pleasure.*' 
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" Thank you," said die girl with a brief sigh. 

The gravity in the grey eyes deepened aknost to 
pathos. 

" Perhaps," she went on, " you would like, 
would wish to hear my name? " 

" Very much," said Mary. 

" I am Isobel Everson." 

Having pronounced the name, she paused with 
an expectant look. 

" My name is Mary Flemyng," said Mary. 

"Oh!" The girl seemed dejected. "I 
fancied — ^** 

"Yes?" said Mary, wondering. 

" You mentioned a Sir Elyot. I thought per- 
haps Elyot was your name." 

A slight feeling of bewilderment passed through 
Mary's gentle heart and the colour flamed to her 
cheek. 

" I beg your pardon ! " murmured the stranger 
hastily, and with an answering blush. " I fear I 
am very inexperienced." 

She turned away and laid a hand upon her bi- 
cycle. Mary recovered her wandering wits. 

" I am no relation to Sir Elyot," said she. 
" This is Ingalton Vicarage and my father is 
simply the Rev. James Flemyng the Vicar. And 
besides," she continued, resolute to put the girl 
right on a point where to be wt-ong landed her In 
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absurdity, " Elyot is a Christian name. A baro- 
net is called by his Christian and not his surname. 
My reference was to Sir Elyot Ingall, the owner 
of Ingalton manor." 

A flash of surprise and interest dispersed the 
dreaming mystery of the stranger's eyes. 

" I did not know," said she simply. " Where 
is Ingalton manor? " 

" All that you look at, all that you can see is 
Ingalton manor. It is the name of the land." 

Mary spoke this in the tender appropriating tone 
of one who touches a dear and familiar topic — 
spoke it in the mental hue and cast with which she 
might turn the leaves of an old and much marked 
Bible, dried flowers of the field between the pages 
and dates there recording the companionship of a 
lifetime. 

Isobel's glance wandered for the first time to 
the gleaming distance and the look in her eyes 
deepened to awe. She drew a soft breath. 

" It sounds like a fairy-tale 1 " cried she, moving 
her hand with a pretty expressive gesture. " There 
is so much space, such lovely houses, such flowers 
and sweet scents. How wonderful to be a rich 
landowner like Sir Elyot Ingall." 

She tried the name conscientiously. 

" Everybody seems so rich I " she said. 
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When they reached the gate at the bottom of the 
drive, she held back an instant. 

" You didn't seem to know my name at all," said 
she, wistfully. 

Mary would have given much to be able to 
look into the deep eyes and to say she knew it 
well. That was not, however, the case. 

" I have not many acquaintances," said she; " I 
live buried in the country." 

" No one ever does know us," said Isobel. 
** Yet I thought it possible you might because — 
my father has written a book." 

" You must be proud of him," said Mary 
heartily and glad to cover her continued igno- 
rance. 

Isobel faintly smiled and put the bicycle into 
position for mounting. 



CHAPTER VIII 

COLONEL LETCHMERE 

THAT same afternoon, three men chatted 
together in the front of the imposing but 
ugly building of the Georgian period, 
which was called Inwyt House. They stood on a 
gravel terrace; a bank of well worn grass sloped 
back from this, and a bed of rhododendrons in 
magnificent bloom, capped the bank. 

In the group was something noticeable, dis- 
tinguished. AH three were out of the common, 
were marked by the quality of not living accord- 
ing to routine. 

Of these, the youngest, the one whose appear- 
ance was the most interesting, was the centre of the 
group; we know him as Sir Elyot Ingall. 

To his left stood a man still on the bright side 
of forty, but nearing the frontier; he had a close- 
cut, dark beard and an air of distinction coupled to 
an unostentatious bearing. None carried himself 
with less of arrogance than Henry Seaton. His 
occupation was to write with his hand the thoughts 
of his heart ; he had other and cognate business, as, 
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for example, the editing of a London weekly paper 
named "The Quest," which under his guidance 
was coming to be of an admirable strain. 

The third was a handsome soldier-like man of 
over sixty, grey in hair and beard. He wore a 
Norfolk jacket, knickerbockers, thick stockings 
and strong boots; his movements were elastic and 
youthful for his age, and his air was of cheerful 
prosperity and the habit of expecting things to be 
as he liked them. For many years now the busi- 
ness of his life had lain with the land; he lived 
with cheery optimism in exterior things, dreaming 
no dreams, but thinking over the crops and mend- 
ing the fences. 

He was the owner of the Georgian mansion, of 
the rhododendrons and the ample gardens, and of 
a considerable estate besides, of which the Dower 
Woods were the most notable portion. In short, 
he was Colonel Letchmere. 

" The Ingalls go either too fast or too slow," 
he was saying. And he glanced at Elyot with a 
pair of handsome eyes that twinkled from a rim 
of wrinkles. " This fellow," he continued, ad- 
dressing himself to Seaton, ^' has knocked Liddon 
to pieces already." 

Seaton responded only by a smile. 

" You have met Liddon ? " asked Elyot in his 
quick, soft voice. 
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" At the station yesterday. He had me by the 
arm and walked me up and down to pour out his 
woes.** 

" Now what has he told you, Colonel Letch- 
mere?" 

" A lawyer doesn't tell anything. It was a 
vague general plaint. He shook his head on ye, 
Elyot, my boy ! " 

" Liddon reads the folly of the wild ass into 
all I do," said Elyot. 

The old gentleman laughed softly as he pulled 
his beard. 

" Now ril tell you myself what I did, Colonel 
Letchmere. Did I not say at the creditors' meet- 
ing that what I proposed was to put myself heart 
and soul into the development and management 
of the estate generally? Did I not ask them for 
two years in which to try me ? " 

" Yes," said Colonel Letchmere laughing a little 
at the recollection; " and you laid on the table the 
sum of two hundred pounds which you had saved 
out of two years* salary. A very judicious sop, 
Elyot." 

His eyes twinkled as they met Seaton's broad 
smile. 

" Never mind that," said Elyot hastily; " I want 
to come to my next move, which Liddon thinks 
was shere crack-brainedness. I had to meet the 
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Misses March and their lawyer over the agree- 
ment as to letting the Manor House. Now Lid- 
don is splendid within his own circle of conscious- 
ness but — " 

" He's a man who knows that two and two make 
four." 

" Ah ! That's it. It's fatal to have a mind en- 
slaved by the obvious. / think that as often as 
not two and one make four. I myself lowered 
the terms at which the Misses March were willing 
to rent the Manor House and appurtenances, for 
two reasons. The place is out of repair: — how 
badly out of repair I know better than Liddon. 
And I considered they were paying too highly for 
the merely picturesque. That's common honesty. 
The next reason is common-sense. It is not in 
my power to put things straight. My idea was to 
leave them an ample margin to do it for me. 1 
want the place improved and they are willing to 
undertake the work. If the creditors dish me up 
at the end of two years, the Manor House will be 
a finer asset than it is to-day." 

" Oh you're right," said Seaton. " There is a 
necromancy in figures." 

" My old ladies have taken the tiled court in 
hand already," said Elyot smiling gleefully; "I 
am here to-day, by request, to encourage them by 
my advice." 
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" If you are your father's son you'll give ad- 
vice but won't take it. Many a time I've said to 
your father : * Cut down the timber and turn the 
comer that way.' He would just shake his mel- 
ancholy head and that was all." 

" But my father was right ! " cried Elyot in a 
ringing voice and raising his hat. 

"Hey?" 

" Can you, Colonel Letchmere, imagine the con- 
catenation of circumstances that would bring you 
to cut down the Dower Woods voluntarily ? " 

The old man laughed gaily and struck a match 
on his boot. 

" By George 1 Cut down the Dower Woods! ** 
said he. 

" Ah 1 I thought I might touch the tender spot," 
cried Elyot, laughing in his turn. "As to your 
Dower Woods, sir, I'd rather cut down my own 
woods with my own hand than have yours touched. 
They're unique. All England would miss them." 

Colonel Letchmere's eyes twinkled slyly as he 
applied the match to his cigarette. 

" It's dogged does it," said he. " But you look 
after this young friend of ours, Seaton. I made 
an appointment with my bailiff, and I don't want 
to leave him cooling his heels at the North Lodge 
too long." 

So saying he strode away. 
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" I suppose we'd better get on to the Manor 
House/^ said Seaton. 

Colonel Letchmere passed from the upper part 
of his extensive gardens into a field path that led 
to a padlocked gate in the oaken fence which pre- 
served the flank of the famous woods from ground 
game. 

When the colonel had come through the gate, 
he stood under the shade of an avenue of wych 
elms. The path was wide and edged by fresh 
green buffets of springing bilberry and young 
heather, and sprinkled over by the pearl-coloured 
membranous seeds of the trees. The boles were 
not regularly planted; one tree might push a 
mighty foot upon the path, others receded from 
it; there was no strict order. Room was left for 
the slanting sunlight to lie on the mossgrown way, 
and for great branches to overarch it with their 
greenery filled by the quiet music of the breeze and 
of the May song-birds. 

The avenue extended for half a mile. After 
walking for some time, the old man stood still to 
look upon the scene. 

His was not an introspective nature, but he had 
lived his life and had his memories. At the mo- 
ment, they gathered themselves into a single re- 
gret. 

" I would give half my wealth if I had a son 
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like Elyot Ingall to leave the other half to/* mut- 
tered he. " The fate of Ingall wasn't so bad. 
He always had the boy." 

Colonel Letchmere had no son. He had never 
been married. On his death the estate would 
pass to a nephew, a son of his sister, to one Halli- 
burton, a man whose interests lay in the colony of 
New Zealand where he occupied an important 
position. 

The fact that his heir did not bear his name had 
never before caused the colonel a twinge of regret. 
The Lctchmeres were not an old family rooted in 
the land but had acquired the place by purchase; 
and he himself was a cheery fellow living in the 
moment, interested in his work and active in 
any comer of the world in which he might find 
himself. Never before had he sighed over the 
consideration that only Halliburton would come 
after him. To-day he did sigh. 

As he neared the end of the path he was in, a 
sound came up the way of the wind, very solemn 
and musical, the sound as of a distant sea. For 
the elm avenue opened to a wide place, where 
Scotch pines — magnificently grown trees, not too 
crowded, but leaving spaces for the sun to warm 
the smooth, brown ground — lifted dark and blu- 
ish canopies on column-like trunks. At the mo- 
ment the slanting beams burned them to rich deep 
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colour and the aroma, strong and sweet and pun- 
gent, filled the air. Beyond, a mist of the young 
spring-green of larchs shone in soft and golden 
contrast, and from them flowed a rich underwood 
of bracken, of young crimson-tipped oak, and 
the rowan, to run an irregular edge towards the 
needle-strewn carpet at the foot of the pines. 

This was the portion of the woods permitted to 
the public, the pine avenue running through them 
for a couple of miles in lovely companionship 
with the larch, the oak and the rowan. In spite 
of the permit, the crowning quality of solitude was 
not destroyed. One might walk the length with- 
out meeting any of one^s kind, or sit on the needle- 
strewn ground without any unwelcome voice break- 
ing the poem of sound and silence. 

No-one was in sight now and the scene struck 
with new impression on the old man's heart. 
Again he stood still to drink in the ever-fresh 
loveliness. 

" If I had half a hope that young scamp Elyot 
would hold his own, I would make a free gift of 
the Dower Woods back to the House of Ingall I " 
thought he. 

He plunged his hands in his pockets and walked 
on, looking reflectively at the ground. 

" But the Ingalls," he continued, " are done. 
It's sheer madness to dream that the boy will keep 
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his head above water. I might as well hand them 
to the timber speculator at once." 

He had turned in the direction of the gates in 
the Ingalton road where stood the North Lodge; 
presently raising his head, he perceived a girl on a 
bicycle coming up between the trees. She was at 
a distance, but the figure was pleasing and pictur- 
esque. When the " people " took advantage of 
his permit the colonel was gratified ; his eye adopted 
a benevolent look; he glanced towards the girl 
with approval. It surprised him to observe that, 
as the rider approached, she slowed down and 
finally leapt lightly from the machine and led it 
towards him. Her manner was hesitating and 
shy, her eyes almost appealing ; a heaven of beauty 
was in her face, and she paused when she came 
within a couple of yards. 

He also paused, looking at her intently, and 
as in some perplexity. 

" I beg your pardon," said Mary Flemyng's 
* pjincess ' of the afternoon, " but am I in the 
Dower Woods?'' 

" These are the Dower Woods,'' said Colonel 
Lctchmere, who was staring harder than he knew 
at the lovely face. 

" Oh, thank you. I suppose I am not doing 
wrong? They are open to the public, are they 
not?" 
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" Certainly. You are quite right." 

" I understood that they belonged to a Colonel 
Letchmere?" 

" They do." 

'* And that he had given permission for stran- 
gers to come in ? " 

" I said that you are quite right." 

"But my bicycle?" 

" Bicycles are allowed. They do no mischief. 
And if you want to make the round it is a long 
way." 

" Oh, thank you ! " 

Isobel looked along the avenue with a slight 
air of hesitation and timidity. If the truth were 
known, all that stately solemn beauty, that rich- 
ness and softness of colour and atmosphere, pre- 
sented to her mind simply the appearance of an in- 
terminable and engulphing tunnel. 

The colonel moved nearer, his eyes still fixed 
upon her engrossing face. 

" What part of the woods do you wish to see? " 
he asked, his voice suddenly taking the lowered 
tone of intense interest. 

Isobel, who had been gazing vaguely into the 
vista, turned towards the old man with a smile. 
The smile instantly heightened in her countenance 
the qualities of gaiety and innocence. 

*' I'm afraid I don't know," said she; " I heard 
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of the Dower Woods and wanted to see them." 
" You have come some distance, perhaps? '* 
" From London. I took the train to Ingalton." 
" If you go straight on for a couple of miles 
and are careful not to leave this path, you will 
reach a point where it forks off into two directions. 
If you take the path to the right, you will ride for 
a mile or so between very beautiful wooded rising 
ground and an equally beautiful descent to a hol- 
low with water in it. That place is called the 
Dower Wells. If you take the left path of the 
fork, you will come out on a bit of open moor 
country called Hill Barrows. It is a famous view 
and well worth seeing. Both paths lead eventually 
to the open road." 

" Will you kindly tell me if I should have to 
return down this avenue to get back to Ingalton 
Station?" 

" Not if you take the path to the wells. Your 
shortest way to Ingalton Station will then be to 
strike into the road out of the South Lodge gates 
and to the right. That will bring you again past 
the entrance you came in by." 
" Thank you very much." 
She made as though to move on. 
" I beg your pardon," said Colonel Letchmere 
in a voice attuned to a kind of hesitating gentle- 
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ness, " but I seem to know your face. Will you 
forgive me if I ask your name? " 

At that a look of lively expectation shot into 
Isobel's countenance. 

** I am Isobel Everson," said she very gravely 
and very demurely. 

A moment can hold many swift thoughts and 
many shades of feeling. In the few seconds oc- 
cupied by the colonel's question and Isobel's reply, 
both faces wore a like expression; each was ani- 
mated by the same look of suspended anticipation. 
With Isobel's reply, this look was immediately ef- 
faced from Colonel Letchmere's countenance and a 
shadow of dull indifference fell there instead. 
This found its correspondence in the blank disap- 
pointment that over-shadowed Isobel's blooming 
loveliness. 

"Ahl Thank you," said the colonel. 

He lifted his hat. 

"You do not know my name? " said Isobel wist- 
fully. 

" I do not." 

He spoke the words absently; his hand went 
up again towards his hat and he turned away. 
Isobel laid hold of the handles of her bicycle ; but 
^he stooped over them, her face drooping, her 
cheeks crimson, a little moisture suffusing her eyes. 

In this posture she glanced back to the retreat- 
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ing figure. He was walking with vigour and 
seemed to have dismissed her from his mind; 
whereupon a spirited look of determination came 
to her face. She drew herself up and stood 
straight as a dart. 

" I beg your pardon 1 " called she. 

He stopped and looked back. She was extraor- 
dinarily beautiful with that heightened colour 
and that spark of audacity in her eyes. He did 
not approach; he stood still to gaze at her pen- 
sively, looking at her as he would have looked at 
a picture. 

" Can you tell me if Ingalton manor lies in the 
direction of either of those paths you speak of? " 

Her slim hand indicated the distance up the in- 
terminable tunnel. 

"You mean the Manor House, perhaps?" 
asked he, doubtingly, and speaking with an air of 
such pronounced surprise that the colour of a 
painful dismay dyed her lovely face to the rim of 
her hat. 

" Yes," faltered she. 

" No. The way up to the Manor House lies 
something beyond Ingalton Station. You perhaps 
desire to call there ? " 

His perplexity was sufficiently marked, to bring 
Isobel to a sensation almost of fright. 
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" I understood," said she hastily, " that it was 
a show place." 

" Certainly not. Not just now/' he returned 
bluntly. 

" Oh I Pardon me. I fear I am very ignorant." 

On his part, Colonel Letchmere was very much 
surprised. The circumstances at the Manor 
House entirely precluded its association in the mo- 
ment, with the young and extremely beautiful 
stranger. He stood staring at her critically. 
Isobel turned with a proud gesture that became 
her, and walked off quickly and decidedly. The 
Colonel after a moment's hesitation, followed her 
example. 

" Now what does that mean ? " he questioned 
as he moved on his own way. 



CHAPTER IX 

ON THE ROAD 

1S0BEL rode on. 
But after a time she found the magnificent 
pine avenue dull. With Dr. Johnson she had not 
the taste for mere green fields and trees. On the 
other hand an engrossing subject had be^n intro- 
duced within the hour, and this was the Manor 
House and its titled owner. It is the part of youth 
to be curious in enquiry and she desired nothing 
better than to make discoveries amongst unknown 
things. She had never seen a Manor House — 
not even a representation of one. A glimpse of 
such a place, the chance of an encounter with the 
owner, offered interest and excitement. She was 
a-thirst for happenings, and the afternoon which 
had opened beautifully, must not be allowed to ter- 
minate in a dull ride between a wooded bank and 
a slope. Better to try the road. There one 
might at least encounter some straggling remnant 
from life's great procession; an incident might be- 
fall; a loiterer by the way whisper a word of im- 
port. 

io8 
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Isobel turned, dashed back and came out of the 
wood by the North Lodge. She saw no more of 
the gentleman who had directed her, and sped past 
the Vicarage without any discomfiting encounter 
with Miss Flemyng. Then an incident not of her 
choice befel. 

She was well on her way to the Manor House, 
when the road made a gentle descent which she 
took by back-pedalling. But the incline threatened 
to become a steep and a spirit of impetuosity en- 
tered into her machine; then came a sharp turn 
while the high hedges prevented her from seeing 
the way that lay beyond. In London she had not 
had occasion to use the brake; now the conviction 
that the machine was proceeding royally at its will 
on a course not foreseen, caused her to touch the 
second handle attached to the right side. Unfor- 
tunately the brake was the weakest part of a ma- 
chine insecure throughout; at the nervous jerk she 
gave it, the upper part of the handle-shaft came 
away and the bicycle, deprived of guidance, trundled 
towards the hedge and precipitated the rider into 
a grass-filled hollow. She sprang to her feet un- 
hurt. But how about the machine? She was 
staring at it uneasily when a young postman, whom 
she had passed on the^ road, hurried to her aid and 
reached her panting. 

" I can put it right for you," said he confidently 
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when he had lifted the machine out of the ditch. 
" YouVe got a tool in the bag I suppose? " 

As the young fellow glanced under her hat, a 
kind of awe dawned in his face of a country bump- 
kin. 

" Tm sure I don't know," said Isobel help- 
lessly, " the whole thing seems to have come to 
pieces.'* 

It appeared that there was a tool in the bag; 
the postman proceeded to adjust the handles and 
then fell to work on the nut. This business went 
very well for a turn or two and Isobel watched 
with admiration. But the youth, ambitious in 
service to so beautiful a lady in distress, turned too 
hard on the wretched metal and the screw broke 
away as though it had been toffee. The young 
man became crimson in sorrow and dismay. 

" Now I've done it ! " cried he. " It's beyond 
mending." 

"It is not my own bicycle ! " said Isobel sol- 
emnly. 

" Then it's a shame to have let you out on a 
thing like that ! " cried the postman. 

" How far from the station am I ? " asked Iso- 
bel, troubled. 

" A little under three miles," said the crestfallen 
postman. " I'm very sorry, Miss." 
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" It's not your fault. You did your best. I 
must walk. Thank you very much." 

The postman, his soul rent with remorse, touched 
his hat and retreated. 

Isobel was left alone and her situation was de- 
plorable. Suddenly she felt herself to be very 
tired and perhaps a little ill-used. Her first ad- 
venture had ended beautifully in a garden and tea 
and cake; but this road, whose dullness was only 
comparable to the Dower Woods from which she 
had rashly escaped, seemed to offer no exciting pros- 
pect. The idea of the three long dusty miles made 
her shudder. She began to push the machine back 
along the way she had come, disconsolately, but 
presently remarked something which offered both 
diversion and rest. 

This was a stile in the hedge. Riding along, 
in anxious pre-occupation with the stones of the 
road, she had not observed it; now she laid the 
bicycle upon the grass and mounted the step to 
view her surroundings. Behind the hedge was a 
ploughed field with a path running through it 
towards a gate; beyond the gate came rising 
ground for the most part wooded. But therein 
lay the point of interest for, amongst the trees, she 
caught glimpses of the side of a rambling, hand- 
some building in red brick, with gables and long 
chimneys. Her spirits rose again. Was it not 
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possible that this was the Manor House ? She de- 
termined to sit upon the stile for a while. Even to 
bask on the edge of an existence far removed from 
her own, was pleasurable. 

"Won't something happen to me?" cried her 
eager heart. 

Presently something did occur. The road, not 
the field, claimed the chief share of her pensively 
expectant looks and at last there came along it a 
herd of cows, driven by an ancient and picturesque 
old man who walked by with bent head, leaning on 
a staff; here was at least somebody to whom she 
could point her question. 

" Is the house on the hill the Manor House? " 
called she. 

The old man struck his staff on the ground, 
cursed his cows and plodded on, taking no more 
notice of her than if she had been Lot's wife. 
The cows passed her by with an air of prc-occu- 
pation. 

She watched the little procession out of sight 
drearily and then prepared to follow in the wake. 
Before doing so, however, her eyes turned to the 
field-path, and then her heart beat once, beat twice. 

Behind the gate, amongst the trees, something 
moved; then the gate opened and two gentlemen 
passed through. 

Her first impulse was flight. It might not be 
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within the canons of propriety to be found sitting 
on a stile alone. Moreover, was not the wretched 
bicycle an object for derision? She hesitated be- 
tween timidity and audacity; the last conquered. 
As the two men approached, she rose demurely to 
step aside and both raised their hats. The eyes 
of the younger of the two lingered on her face, and 
Isobel's lips moved in the slightest possible smile. 
It was hardly more than the natural curving of a 
lovely mouth out of pure joy in a bright day of 
sunshine. 

Elyot, however, stood quite still when he was 
over the stile, while Seaton passed on to the road. 

" Thank you," said he. 

He wanted to speak; it almost seemed that the 
exquisite face waited for something; but he could 
think of no adequate word. Then Isobel really 
smiled and bent her head. Elyot found his wits 
stimulated. 

** I am sorry we should have disturbed you," 
said he quickly. 

Seaton stood silent in the road. 

" It does not in the least matter. I have been 
resting a little and was about to move away." 

He raised his hat; there was no excuse for lin- 
gering. Suddenly his eye caught sight of the dam- 
aged bicycle. Seaton had perceived it before. 

"You have had an accident?" said Elyot. 
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" My bicycle is broken," returned Isobel. 

" Seaton," called Elyot, " here's a smash. Do 
you think we could patch the thing up? " 

Isobel breathed a sigh of contentment. She sat 
in utter passivity on the bottom step of the stile, 
taking part in the event as a spectator. Seaton 
came forward and the two men began to examine 
the machine. They looked at each other; then 
they looked at her. 

" Is it your own? " said Seaton. 

" No. I hired it." 

" I think we may congratulate you that nothing 
worse has happened than the smashing of the bicy- 
cle," said Seaton drily. 

"It is a shame that such a thing should be let 
out to a lady," cried Elyot hotly. " Where did 
you get it?" 

" In London. I came from there." 

" You haven't ridden all the way? " 

" Oh no. I took the train to Ingalton." A 
laughing smile illumined the lovely face. " I have 
fallen twice." 

" I don't wonder at that," said Elyot. 

" It is not all the fault of the bicycle ; I am an 
inexperienced rider," said she. 

" Are you on your way back to the station? " 

"Yes." 

" There is some distance to walk and I am sorry 
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to say the machine is beyond patching up. Seaton ! 
What can we do ? " 

At that moment Elyot hated his poverty; it 
seemed incredible that he should have no vehicle 
to put at the disposal of the lovely stranger. 

" I beg that you will not trouble yourselves," 
said Isobel with her bewitching naive gravity; " I 
can walk the distance easily.*' 

" I am on my way to the station," said Seaton 
courteously; " if you would allow me to push the 
machine for you and would not mind accompany- 
ing me — ^" 

" Oh I thank you 1 " cried Isobel. 

" rU come along too ! " cried Elyot cheerfully. 
" We shall just catch a train." 

Seaton's eyes twinkled : — it was almost imper- 
ceptible for his mouth was grave. 

" I fear I am giving trouble ! " said Isobel. 

Her bicycle was already in hand; the two men 
stood in the road expectantly. Elyot's bright, soft 
eyes were fixed on her as she stood irresolute by 
the stile; she caught the look, smiled and yielded. 

At the station disappointment befel. The 
younger of the two who had befriended her, the 
handsome one whose eyes had crept towards her 
so often, brought his heels together sharply at the 
entrance. 

** Good evening," said he, raising his hat; " my 
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friend will look after the bicycle. Seaton ! I shall 
come up by a later train as I said." 

Isobel did not know wherein lay her expectation, 
but the young man's withdrawal dejected her; ro- 
mance vanished with him; assuredly on the other 
side the entrance, only the commonplace would be 
found. She could not refrain from an indiscreet 
backward glance and, returning, met the quiet gaze 
of her remaining escort. 



CHAPTER X 

THE d6bUT of ISOBEL 

MRS. BUCKTON was not capable of in- 
terpreting the manifestation of feeling in 
another; to interpret one must at least 
have some apprehension of what lies behind the 
symbols; a deep nature is necessarily indecipher- 
able by a lesser. In Mrs. Buckton's view, Elea- 
nore's lowered lids and pallor on the occasion of 
her last visit signified, not selfless pain nor the 
shame of a dignified mind before vulgarity, but 
the movement of envy. 

Mrs. Buckton pitched the appraisement of her- 
self on her possessions; on the whole the memory 
of her display was quite agreeable. One incident, 
however, she failed to translate into anything flat- 
tering. This was the figure of Isobel stretching 
a slim hand with an amasing loftiness of carriage 
to receive the grudged coin and wearing a cold 
smile on her lips. Now what did that mean? 
Mrs. Buckton had an eye for deportment and 
found something very striking in Isobel's. On re- 
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turning home she went to her glass and endeav- 
oured to reproduce the mien, the expression. 

It IS the privilege of beauty to sketch emotion 
in reserved facial lines that pique the curiosity and 
haunt the memory. When Fanny attempted to 
copy, a grimace was the result — something to 
awaken laughter and the throwing of stones. 
Clearly nothing of this sort would enhance her in 
society's eyes. 

She sat down to think. Mrs. Buckton's ambi- 
tion was to wear her diamond pendant and other 
jewels, in some of the better London drawing- 
rooms. It was more than an ambition ; — that 
she should do so was growing to be a tragical ne- 
cessity. Money can unlock most doors, can do 
almost anything; but there is a limit to its power; 
something must be carried as an offering in the 
hand, some mint, anise and cummin, at least. 
Fanny had no grain of these ; she was without re- 
sources, helpless to win, nor had she the nucleus of 
a " circle " wherewith to attract a social clustering. 
Her husband had been coarsely direct on the point 
of her inability to fill his drawing-room with a 
smart set. She was aware that the jewels and 
other presents with which he loaded her, the os- 
tentatious boxes at the theatre, were not, as vanity 
prompted her to describe them, results of senti- 
mental adoration for her person; they were con- 
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sidered investments designed to return a profit. So 
far, Fanny had failed to bring about the social suc- 
cesses her husband expected; there was a streak 
from which both the refined and the smart drew 
away; she could not be natural but leaked folly 
from every pore; her childish faded voice, her self- 
admiring manners, appalled the self-respect. So- 
cially, Fanny was only at her ease in the bandbox 
of a house in Margravine Gardens where she flour- 
ished her finery, bragged, strutted, vain-gloriously 
lied and — as she fondly hoped — dazzled. This 
afternoon she was pensive. Edward had delivered 
an ultimatum when he presented the pendant, in- 
forming her that, should she fail to make a better 
social success, it was the last of the kind to come 
her way. 

" I don't propose," said he, " to waste my money 
in hanging clothes on a clothes-prop. If you can't 
gather a circle about you, and make a way into 
other drawing-rooms, there's an end. I've made 
a mistake and I've got to make the best of it. 
But I spend no more money." 

This terrifying brutality acted as a stimulus, and 
Mrs. Buckton beat her brains for an idea. At 
the moment something dim and vague stirred 
therein — a result of the pantomime before the 
looking-glass. She rose to pace the room and to 
reflect, bringing herself to a standstill before a long 
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mirror and surveying her figure. It was a good 
dressmaker's figure, without seductive lines, but a 
tolerable medium for fashionable array. She 
made a sweeping movement and spread her skirts, 
and discovered that the effect was admirable. 

Then why not use her own gifts and procure by 
proxy for her drawing-room, the seductive note 
she lacked? Isobel, with her power of creating an 
atmosphere, had but to be asked. Fanny had not 
thought of it before; self-engrossment may be deep 
enough to blind one to self-interest. She sat down, 
exhilarated by a glow of satisfaction and hope, to 
sketch out invitations for an evening party at which 
the beautiful Isobel might make her debut. That 
was followed by a twinge, the. question of Isobel's 
outfit presenting itself. In the end, Mrs. Buck- 
ton recalled the proverb that beauty is best un- 
adorned, and determined to purchase some cheap 
light material for her niece, and to despatch it with 
the counsel that she should make it up into a dress 
with her own clever hands. 

Mrs. Buckton possessed one acquaintance who 
had power to introduce her to the outskirts of those 
circles she desired to tread. Cash was the nexus, 
the husbands of the two ladies having business con- 
nection. But Mr. Assheton was happy in his 
wife. It is easy for a woman of parts and energy 
to obtain a footing in many circles of the metropo- 
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lis. The metropolis is great-hearted, lenient, in- 
dulgent; a little talent, a little character, the gift 
of liberal thought, and society will grant its easy 
smile. 

Mrs. Assheton had more than a little to offer 
and was welcome anywhere. Goodness of heart 
alone, had prevented her from deserting Fanny, 
who now and then appeared at the crushes in Ches- 
ter Square (where the Asshetons resided), wear- 
ing an expensive gown which she had the air of 
finding absorbing. 

Fanny took care to secure Mrs. Assheton's 
promise for a certain date, before she sent out 
cards for her party. 

The entertainment took place some little time 
after IsobePs expedition to Ingalton. Directed 
by her aunt to arrive early, she was the first to 
walk into the drawing-room. Mr. Buckton, stout 
and stiff, stood before the hearth. When Isobel 
brought her beauty into the room, her exquisite face 
bright with anticipation, Uncle Edward started and 
put on his best airs. 

"It's Isobel, Edward, only Isobel, don't you 
see? " said Aunt Fanny, who sat near, in magnifi- 
cent evening attire. 

" How do you do, Uncle Edward? Thank you 
for allowing me to come to your party," said 
Isobel standing demurely before him. 
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The girl looked for happiness; to begin with 
it was a pleasure to move with her long skirt 
through the handsome double drawing-room. But 
that was on the threshold of the evening before 
its fatal dullness, its concealed malice, had un- 
folded themselves. By and bye, Aunt Fanny's 
fashion of enhancing herself by the patronage of 
whoso might submit to it, galled Isdbel; so did 
the contrast between her own gown and the other 
gowns, which presently had opportunity to sweep 
through a room so little crowded. At first the 
freshness of her dress had pleased the girl, but as 
each new-comer arrived, the cream nun's-veiling 
made by her own hands, was diminished. Her 
delight in it had been, she perceived, simple igno- 
rance ; its cheapness leapt to the eye ; the long rib- 
bon sash, carefully tied by the fingers of her 
mother, advertised a price of eightpence per yard ; 
the white gloves at one and threepence exhibited 
defective thumbs, the lace proclaimed itself a cheap 
imitation. Misery and despair began to torment 
the soul of Isobel. Moreover, Mr. Playtoots — 
the Eversons owed this acquaintance to Uncle Ed- 
ward — took harassing possession of her side. 
Isobel yearned to experiment, to try her powers; 
she hardly could be precise as to what she wanted, 
but assuredly it was not to respond for the mortal 
hours of an evening, to Mr. Playtoots' smile. The 
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glimpses she had caught of Ingalton, its Vicarage 
and Manor House, had enlarged her ideas. Her 
soul disdained Mr. Playtoots. Presently this feel- 
ing of disdain grew upon, enveloped her; she shed 
an atmosphere of cold mystery; even Mr. Play- 
toots was affected by it and shrank away baffled. 

Isobel now stood isolated in the centre of the 
ill-filled room wherein conversation lacked the hum 
of interested warmth; her cheap gown clung, she 
fancied, as a rag about her; wrath coloured her 
cheeks because of the odious attentions which had 
ridiculously hampered her evening, and which she 
had too roughly shaken off; in her soul burned a 
frantic social ambition that positively hurt. 

Yet it appeared that even in Aunt Fanny's draw- 
ing-room, she had failed. 

Graceful as a lily, she stood, frightened, motion- 
less, disdainful, on the spot where huffed Mr. 
Playtoots had left her. Her eyes closed for a sec- 
ond to shut out the handsome dresses and the uni- 
versal commonplace of the faces. In that second 
of the closed lids, the face of the young man who 
had crossed the stile and befriended her in the road 
at Ingalton, flashed back to memory. Here was 
nothing to be compared with that countenance; 
Mr. Playtoots sulking in the corner sickened her. 
Her re-opening eyes discerned the nature of the 
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gathering more clearly: — or so in her short- 
sighted ignorance she fancied. 

And the disdain in her soul almost stifled her. 

In the moment, came a harsh whisper to her 
ear. That was Uncle Edward in an aside to Aunt 
Fanny. Despicable fate that forced these rela- 
tions on her! But how crowded would be the 
peerage if fortune gave us of our choice! 

" If you brought the girl here to show her off, 
why the deuce didn't you dress her properly? " 

The next moment Aunt Fanny was by her side 
mincingly reproachful. 

" Why don't you do something to amuse my 
guests? Don't stand like that looking awk- 
ward ? " said she in a voice that was not low. 

Isobel turned her wonderful eyes upon her 
aunt's face silently. There again was the mien, 
the expression, that perplexed the wits of Mrs. 
Buckton. Then she walked silently away and 
seated herself on a sofa at the far end of the room. 

Safe in her distant corner, her eyes defying the 
approach of any, she breathed a long deep sigh; 
it came from her heart of hearts, from the very 
bottom of her soul. In moments such as these — 
the impressions of things penetrating acutely to the 
young and plastic heart — the design of life, the 
purpose which the individual will pursue with pas- 
sion and persistency, shapes itself. Isobel sud- 
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denly knew her own mind, recognized her own in- 
tent, drove the aspiration of her wounded humour 
out of herself with power, sketched on the blank 
cruel moment a realisable purpose. 

So absorbed was she in this darkly impassioned 
mood, her white lids lowered to the floor, that she 
did not remark the rustle of delicate skirts towards 
her, nor perceived that a lady seated herself on 
the sofa, until a voice spoke. 

" May I introduce myself? Someone told me 
that you are the niece of our hostess." 

Isobel turned. The disdain slowly melted from 
her eyes ; something in the face, the voice, recalled 
the lady of Ingalton Vicarage — the brief hour 
spent across the border and in a life not her own. 
It was the same quality in variety — an absence of 
self-absorption, native refinement. 

" My name is Mrs. Assheton," continued the 
lady; " I fancy you have been annoyed by the at- 
tentions of a small, stout, gentleman — " 

" Why does Mrs. Buckton bring me here to 
humiliate me?" interrupted Isobel in a low tone 
athrill with wrath. " She is nothing but my half- 
aunt. If you saw my mother you would under- 
stand. My mother is beautiful." 

" That I can easily believe," said Mrs. Asshe- 
ton, smiling softly right into the lovely eyes.- 

" Beautiful and distinguished," continued Isobel 
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inexpressibly comforted; "but we are poor — 
poor. I know nothing. I am awkward. I could 
be happy." 

She spoke vaguely, hastily; her heart was over- 
burdened. Happiness seemed to her a beautiful 
accomplishment in which she was not yet an adept 
but skill in which it was within her talents to pro- 
cure. 

Mrs. Assheton smiled. 

"You are right," said she; "happiness is the 
most attractive of the social arts. We must not 
be tragic in public." 

" I have so little opportunity," gasped Isobel, 
whose thoughts seemed to fly off as broken flakes 
driven by a hot wind. 

"If you will allow me, I will procure you an- 
other opportunity. Next time we will not fail. 
Will you come to one of my parties this season? " 

The girl's eyes softened to darkest pansies; then 
the smile which had bewitched Mary Flemyng il- 
lumined her face. 

" Thank you ! Thank you I " thrilled her voice. 

In the centre of the room, commonplaceness 
had exhausted its brief wits. Yet even the com- 
monplace will turn as the magnet turns, to the point 
of attraction. Mrs. Buckton recognised with dis- 
may that the two elements of interest which she 
had enticed to her entertainment, had retired from 
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it to be occupied by each other. The bored eyes 
of the rest watched them. 

From the moment that she snubbed Isobel, Mrs. 
Buckton's party fell to pieces. By eleven o'clock 
one by one, the items stole away. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE EDITOR OF * THE QUEST.* 

THE chambers of Henry Seaton were in 
one of those siknt, little-frequented streets 
of dowdy appearance, that run towards the 
embankment In the purlieux of the Strand. 

In this district, are instances of striking archi- 
tecture — of lofty dwelling-houses graceful in 
structure, which were erected in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. They breathe the leisure of the time in 
their spacious, well-lighted rooms, in the handsome 
staircases, the delicately decorated ceilings, panel- 
lings and cornices. But the mansions of bygone 
days have been turned to baser uses; the stories 
being let out now in layers of offices or chambers. 
Seaton's chambers were a double set on the top- 
most floors of one of these old-world houses ; they 
were pleasant rooms with doors wide for the hoops 
of long ago, with handsome capacious fireplaces 
and mantels, with tall graceful windows that over- 
looked the Thames. The general decoration was 
in white and the effect was of light, airiness and 
quietude. 
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On a mild evening in early June, the open win- 
dows showed the changing pictures of a moonlit 
sky and fleecy clouds, of flowing silver water, the 
jewel lights from the opposite shore, and the poised 
fire-fly gleams upon crouching barge or boat. 

This spectacle of the ever-flowing tide had called 
forth and borne away many a freight of thought 
from the quietly imaginative mind of Henry Sea- 
ton. With his face turned window-wards, he had 
accustomed himself for twelve years to sit at his 
writing-table, and so, weaving in the lights and 
shadows of the river, had elaborated his philoso- 
phy of life. This philosophy of his, without an 
attempt at rigid exposition, pervaded as an unde- 
termined but sensible influence, the pages of the 
weekly paper he edited. 

* The Quest ' was steadily growing in circula- 
tion; thousands of subscribers read it without 
dreaming that the special quality of thought, by 
which they insensibly modified their own view of 
life, had a source in the brain of a lonely man who 
lived in chambers within sight of the silver-flowing 
Thames. 

He was the last to pause in his labour and Sur- 
mise his own influence and power ; he knew nothing 
of it ; the work was sufficient in itself. A London 
editor is of course a personage; but otherwise the 
grounds for his distinguished bearing were not 
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altogether obvious, his noiseless energies having 
secured no special recognition. 

One or two books stood, indeed, under his name, 
books that had been a joy to the author to write 
leisurely in leisure hours: — as one may dream 
the leisured authors of old time wrote, long days 
before them and the mind hushed and still from 
the world. 

Of late, however, Seaton had not been so much 
alone. Rather timidly, fearful of his own rash- 
ness, he had cut through the solitary habit and 
had taken a partner into his flat. The experiment 
had been, much to his surprise, successful. 

One evening, at a late hour, he laid down his 
pen with a smile, his ear catching the sound of a 
light foot leaping up the stairs. Then someone 
entered the room unannounced. 

" Well? " said Seaton without turning his head. 

'' I have come back to my duties," said Ingall. 

He passed by Seaton's table and threw himself 
upon the window-seat, a cushioned affair where one 
might stretch the leg. 

" Have you anything for me? " asked the editor. 

" Two papers." 

" That's good." 

Elyot handed one of the two manuscripts he 
held. 

" * On the management of woods,' " read Sea- 
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ton. " That's all right. I can always spare a 
page for your clover-scented copy." 

He put the paper aside after scribbling 
"printer" on the cover; here he was on sure 
ground. Then automatically he stretched his hand 
for the other, but the younger man held it back, 
touching it with a reluctant caressing movement. 

" That's nothing," said he as he handed it. 

Seaton glanced at the title and opened the first 
page to sweep over it his practised eye. Then he 
set his elbow upon the manuscript. 

" * A Face'? " questioned he. 

"Seaton! where did she get it from?" asked 
Elyot laughing suddenly. 

" Who ? " said Seaton, placing the tips of his 
fingers on the table and leaning back in his chair 
the better to scan Elyot. 

" The girl at the stile. I can't for the life of 
me get her face out of my head I " 

" Indeed I " said Seaton, whose expression be- 
came rather grave. 

" What a thing when a face takes possession of 
onel When you see it as though you had never 
seen a face before I " 

" Ahl '* said Seaton. 

" How for example, do you conceive of the 
primitive face? " pursued Elyot. 

" Of the primitive face? One may study it at 
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the British Museum. There's the engaging couple 
on the Etruscan tomb for example — " 

Elyot laughed and got his hands behind his 
head. 

" Were you not struck by the sense of some- 
thing elemental, primeval, in the face of that 
girl?" 

** Oh I " said Seaton. " Do you think one can 
distinguish between one's own subjective emotion 
and its object?" 

" Emotion ? What's that ? I see a face look- 
ing at me across a wooden bar ; and I am immedi- 
ately reminded that Nature must have had a first 
and perfect imagining of beauty and in a happy 
moment poured it into that special mould." 

" Had Nature ever a first and perfect imagining 
of anything ? " enquired Seaton without expansive- 
ness. 

" For the moment I prefer to believe in the cre- 
ation of Eve. In her face must have been an ex- 
quisite freshness and innocence and unconsciousness 
of power — " 

" I feel on safer ground when I study the evolu- 
tion of the human face in the sculpture and por- 
trait galleries. Or at the Zoo." 

Elyot laughed again. Seaton's tone was testy. 

He rose and walked over to the hearth, and 
stood there looking above the graceful outline of 
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Elyot's head, towards the open window and moon- 
lit sky. Seaton knew the lad's imagination was 
aflame and undeniably the girl at the stile possessed 
a face to set a man dreaming. But therein lay the 
point. Faces of the type; one ranks amongst the 
dreams of the artist; and to Seaton's mind the 
dream of the artist wanted authenticity. More- 
over he was disturbed upon another count. Clear 
in his memory, lay the presentment of a face shaded 
by hair of Elyot's hue but with eyes of another 
brown. 

" Some eyes are harbours to which thoughts re- 
turn," murmured he. 

Elyot threw him a questioning glance. 

" I was thinking of Mary Flemyng." 

" That's like her," assented Elyot cordially. 

He turned again to the romance of the river and 
its lights. Seaton's eyes, watching him, had a 
strain of sadness. 

** How are things at Ingalton? " said he. 

" For the moment," answered Elyot, ** matters 
at the Vicarage chiefly concern me. It is shock- 
ing to have to make the appointment to the living 
over Mary's head." 

" How does she bear her father's death? " 

" Very simply. If Death took no morel " 

"Yes?" 

" She goes through the rooms touching this and 
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that. She tends the flowers as usual. There will 
be a sale, Seaton. I should like to buy the whole 
show in 1 And I am powerless to help." 

"She Is poor?" 

" Yes." 

"Not destitute?" 

" Not that, but — " 

" I understand. We nourish these women in 
peace and refinement and then turn them out to 
battle with the world." 

" Mary will certainly marry." 

"Will she?" 

" Such a woman as she is — " began Elyofr al- 
most fiercely. 

"Just so," said Seaton drily; "sometimes 
women of her type are a little fugitive and shy." 

" Your two old ladies are trumps in their fash- 
ion. They waived all ceremony and called on my 
poor Mary," 

"Ah I" said Seaton, pulling his beard; "I'm 
glad of that. They are good creatures." 

"I spoke to them of Mary." 

" That's well. She will need kindness." 

" But a nature like hers that gives and gives I 
Is It possible to think of Mary as unfortunate? " 

" No. But she may suffer." 

" Heaven forbid 1 " murmured Elyot. 

The conversation fell away; both men looked 
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at the river, seeing different things there. Pres- 
ently Elyot made a move. He got up and shook 
his head back restlessly. 

" How are things at the office? " asked he. 

Seaton insensibly straightened himself. 

" I want to talk over that," said he. " There 
are to be changes. I expect a resignation." 

"Who?" 

" Hunter. His opinions of late have ' taken 
definite shape." Seaton smiled. It was a de- 
lightful smile, full of humour and kindliness. 
** He is nearing forty-five, you know." 

" Not I hope superannuated 1 " 

** To all intents and purposes," returned Seaton, 
still in the mood of the smile. " The other fel- 
lows call it mellowed. I had hopes of him five 
years ago — thought we might save him for our- 
selves. He's invaluable in his way. But then his 
way is not ours." 

" I'm dumbfoundered I " said Elyot. " Hun- 
ter, the sub-editor 1 My impressions were that 
we should fall to pieces without him." 

" He does all the work," said Seaton. 

" And, by the powers, what an eye 1 I'm still 
shivering from a recollection of the way he looked 
me up and down, when I first knocked at the office 
door craving work." 
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" He is awe-inspiring. Men who are certain of 
themselves usually are.'* 

" I believe he'd have sent me away if you had 
not happened to come by at the time." 

" That was luck. I might have missed my sec- 
retary but for that." His eye smiled briefly upon 
his friend. " Well 1 The truth is Hunter's opin- 
ions are hardening. They are becoming an estab- 
lished habit. We risk a lot in losing him. But 
more in keeping him." 

" Has there been a row ? " asked Elyot with ex- 
cited interest. 

" No. I spoke of him and his Invaluable quali- 
ties to Mitchell — " 

" What I To that magisterial liberal ? " 

" Yes. Hunter is going the way of enlightened 
politics. Why hide a candle under a bushel? 
Let it be set on a hill.'* 

" If he suits Mitchell and * The Liberal Indi- 
cator,' he certainly won't suit Seaton and *The 
Quest.' " 

" No. Mitchell had an Interview with him." 

" By arrangement." 

" I don't deny it. He came to me a week 
afterwards and proposed his resignation. On that 
we smoked the pipe of sentiment and peace." 

"From *The Quest' to *The Liberal Indl- 
cator 1 ' Good Lord I " 
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" You see one change produces more. I don't 
deny that the moment is a risky one for * The 
Quest/ I fancy Hunter has been the sanctifying 
principle in the eye of the public. Limitation is 2 
comforting, safe thing. Now I propose to run 
out a little more line." 

"Yes?" 

" Are you ready for six months' hard applica- 
tion?" 

" I think so." 

The young man unconsciously stiffened to more 
deliberate attention. 

" Now this subject of forestry? " 

Elyot's eyes gleamed. 

" Timber," continued Seaton with strict gravity, 
" is in this year at a slump." 

" I know that," said Elyot rumpling his hair 
dismally; "the fact cuts to the quick." 

" Well I Now's our opportunity. I propose 
to compound the loss of Hunter by a new type of 
articles. We've got to strike an attitude before 
England's commercial genius, exhibit an original 
vein of commonsense, and justify our own contin- 
ued existence. I own I am piqued to do it. And 
I fancy that you're my man, Ingall. Can you 
spare yourself to the continent for six months, to 
visit and study at the Schools of Forestry in France 
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and Germany, following that, perhaps, by a trip 
to the United States ? " 

Seaton directed a penetrative glance his way. 
Elyot, seated crosswise on a chair, his arms folded 
on the back, was looking up with eager interest. 

" I will do it," said he, after an infinitesimal 
pause. 

" Thanks," said Seaton, quietly. " That's all 
right then. For the moment I propose to do with- 
out a sub-editor. Until we see better how we 
stand, we cannot afford one." 

He turned his shoulder to the mantel-shelf, as 
though to indicate that the subject was dropped for 
the moment. An invitation-card, delicately in- 
scribed in silver letters, with his name in a fine 
feminine handwriting, caught his eye. He took it 
up and fingered it. 

"The season is hot upon us," said he smiling; 
" I've had a shoal of invitations and have accepted 
three. This from Mrs. Assheton is one of the 
three. Her drawing-room has a character of its 
own. One can find men there one wants to meet. 
She asked me to bring a friend or two. Will you 
join me?" 

" Thanks," said Elyot. " I don't mind if I do. 
What night is it?" 

" Thursday fortnight." 

'* Thursday is rather a busy evening with me at 
the office, as you know. But I might come in late." 



CHAPTER XII 

HENRY SEATON PLAYS PROVIDENCE 

IN Ingalton Vicarage, a couple of men of ob- 
sequious manners and silent tread, went from 
chamber to chamber to catalogue the effects. 
When Mary encountered these strangers, they 
would exhibit a deferential and guilty air, and she 
would run to her own sitting-room and lock the 
door. 

This safe retreat overlooked that part of the 
lawn whence the gleam of distant landscape showed 
through the trees. 

She would sit with her elbows on the window- 
sill, bathing her eyes on that glimpse of landscape 
which was Ingalton and Elyot's. The knowledge 
of a new grief had trembled through her grief for 
her father, the knowledge that for the future she 
must exist without Ingalton. How could that be ? 
Ingalton had been earth to her tread, shade for her 
brow, air for her breathing. Nature's book for her 
teaching, since she opened eyes to the world. 

But strangers already called the familiar home 
theirs. Elyot, she knew, had made the new ap- 
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pointment, and, in a sense, she remained where she 
was on sufferance. She took it gently, letting no 
scalding tear burn her heart, but impressing there 
the peaceful memories of the past. 

One day a knock came to her door and Mary 
opened it to the parlour-maid. The girl imparted 
some animation to her message. 

" The ladies from the Manor House are in the 
drawing-room. I've shut the men with their 
papers and pencils in the dining-room." 

Mary hurried down stairs. 

The Misses March were tiny creatures, but of 
a surprising dignity of carriage. Mary found 
them seated, the one on the sofa, the other on a 
chair opposite ; they had the air of little queens and 
rose only when she was near; yet a subdued pleas- 
ure lightened her heart as she entered, for they 
looked towards her in silent kindliness of feeling. 

" It is good of you to come again — to come 
just now," said she. 

Each little lady pressed her hand in silence; 
Mary took a chair; there was a sensible pause 
which she filled by a smile. Miss March was the 
first of the sisters to speak. 

" We are sorry to have come Into the neigh- 
bourhood at the moment of a sad change; " she 
began. " Tell me, dear Miss Flemyng, if you 
will, at what date you are leaving." 
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" I think in about ten days. People arc kind in 
not pressing me." 

" Your plans arc all made, no doubt? " con- 
tinued the old lady, timidly. 

Mary started, then smiled. 

" I fear I am very remiss," said she. " Beyond 
knowing that I shall pack my boxes and take a cab 
to the station, I do not think I have pictured any- 
thing." 

The two sisters turned and looked at each other ; 
it was a long communing look, being, in fact, the 
equivalent of speech between them. 

" By and bye," said Mary gently, " I shall 
doubtless get into the way of making plans." 

" If a proposition was made to you — " began 
Miss Dorothy, the younger sister, nervously. 

" We have a little suggestion to make," said 
Miss March more firmly; "you must consider it 
or put it aside as you think best. And forgive 
us for making it. We have come here as stran- 
gers in a neighbourhood where we hope to reside 
for many years to come. Had you remained in 
the Vicarage, we should have sought in you a kind 
young friend to whom we might have brought our 
many enquiries. As it is, we find ourselves some- 
what at a loss. Tell me, my dear Miss Flemyng, 
would you consent to come to us at the Manor 
House for a time? " 
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" Until your arrangements are at least a little 
more definite ? " added Miss Dorothy. 

When Mary heard this news — news of her 
unknown future — her face flushed, then paled. 
At the unexpected joy, tranquillity broke and her 
eyes filled with agonized tears. 

" My dear I My dear I " murmured Miss March 
distressed. 

" Take no notice of the proposition if it is not 
to your liking," said Miss Dorothy hastily. 

" But,'* said Mary when she was able to raise 
her head, " I am crying because I am glad. I 
don't know how to thank you." 

" We are glad," murmured Miss March. 

The unlooked-for relief had stirred secret nests 
in Mary's heart. Not till this moment had she 
realised that the Manor House was dear as her 
own home, and that grief had a double-edge. To 
learn that she might come there as to a quiet rest- 
ing-place for a few short weeks even, eased im- 
measurably the rugged descent to the unknown. 

The wise old ladies returned to fit a place for 
Mary in the ancient, handsome chambers. Other 
small and comfortable propositions followed. 
Not only must her boxes and personal treasures 
come there, but other properties which she might 
care to rescue from the sale. Thus it came about, 
that the room prepared for her habitation struck 
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a note of association when she entered it, while in 
the attics of the huge and rambling house, many 
things — including the china and silver Isobel had 
admired — were stored and reserved for her fu- 
ture uses. 

Henry Seaton was the providence in this matter. 
He had brought the Misses March as tenants to 
Elyot ; now from him had come the suggestion that 
a young companion, a daughter to love and cherish, 
would enhance the cheeriness of their existence. 

" I would ask Mary Flemyng to marry me," 
said he to himself as he sat at his table overlooking 
the Thames, ** if she would have me. But she 
will not. And I should not care to bring a look 
into those brown eyes that would spoil my memory 
of them. She has a glance of friendship punctual 
for me as the light. I will not risk destroying 
it. I am a man of spare few joys. If life treated 
me too liberally I could not bear it My frugal 
gleaning of happiness is more to me than another's 
harvest and suffices. A twinge here and there 
lends interest. * The half is better than the whole ' 
for me. I won't risk losing it." 

In the end happened the inevitable. None who 
became acquainted with Mary Flemyng could 
lightly let her go, and, when she transferred her 
residence from the Vicarage to the Manor House, 
she found that she had stepped into the position of 
a loved adopted daughter to the two old ladies. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE PARTY IN CHESTER SQUARE 

THE circle of Mrs. Asshcton's friends and 
acquaintance was large, and it seemed but 
the part of discretion to divide it into 
layers, when arranging the two or three crushes 
which were to be her contribution to the season, 
and, out of that, probably forty would accept, 
ing to their qualifications. The invitations to the 
most favoured layer amounted to a small number 
and out of that probably forty would accept. 
This was purposed. When the most select of her 
circle gathered together, Mrs. Assheton preferred 
to give them room. She was a clever hostess and 
loved to intermingle her lights, aware that variety 
and even antagonism added to the scintillation of 
her evenings. If the editor of " The Quest " was 
invited, the editor of " The Liberal Indicator " 
would be summoned also and both would infallibly 
appear. 

She was not averse to a sprinkling of some 
whose opinions were considered ** advanced." 
To-day we have no advanced thought; a habit 
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in the mass of overtaking and assimilat- 
ing the " advanced opinion " of ten years ago, is 
disconcerting to originality. The standard-bearers 
of last decade are already furling their colours, 
abashed at discovering them in the regulation tie 
of every tolerably smart club-man; even our revolu- 
tionists content themselves now-a-days in collecting 
statistics to prove their case. But in 1890, ad- 
vanced opinions were sufficiently differentiated to 
invest their possessors with a distinction agreeably 
alarming; to Mrs. Assheton it was at once a fear- 
ful joy and an amiable device, to introduce the 
novice, bristling with a sense of his own unparal- 
leled rarity, to the man who had established a 
reputation. 

Amidst these more sombre threads, she liked to 
flash the gayer embroidery. Youth and beauty 
were never absent from Mrs. Assheton's select cir- 
cle ; she culled these items as one culls flowers for 
the vases, knowing how exhilarating and freshen* 
ing is their presence. 

When she sat at her desk engaged over her lists, 
the position which Mr. and Mrs. Edward Buckton 
should occupy upon them was precisely defined. 
Isobel Everson's name was a different matter. 
Impossible to bring the newly discovered beauty 
in the wake of the aunt ! and as unkind as impos- 
sible! She hesitated over a difficulty and finally 
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dashed off a little note inviting Miss Everson to 
waive all ceremony, and to grace her party as the 
guest of the house, dining with them before-hand 
and staying the night. The date of the card of in- 
vitation enclosed with the note, was for the last and 
most select for her evenings. 

To equip Isobel for this double honour was a 
point of difficulty with the Everson household; a 
tax on everyone's generosity must be levied, but 
when the collection had been made, Isobel felt she 
could look forward to the occasion without anxiety 
too acute. The little etceteras for the toilet, which 
must be produced or humiliation before the maids 
be risked, appeared to her ignorance sufficient, and 
she hopefully set forth on her adventure, bearing 
her basket in her hand. A shilling for a cab at 
Sloane Square Station had been spared by Eleanore 
from the weekly expenditure, in order that her 
daughter might be saved the indignity of arriving 
at Chester Square on foot. Every penny of this 
unusual output meant deprivation to some extent 
on the part of the others. 

But before the date of the party, Isobel tasted 
some of the sweets of revenge. Aunt Fanny ar- 
rived one afternoon to give an account of her pres- 
ence at the first and most crowded of Mrs. Asshe- 
ton's entertainments — mediocrity being essentially 
multiple and the commonplace a swarm. Isobel 
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listened to Aunt Fanny's amplifications, but held 
back her own news. Eleanore glanced expectantly 
towards her once or twice, but did not force her 
daughter's hand. 

" Why, dearest, did you not tell your aunt that 
you also had received a card?" asked she when 
they were alone. 

Isobel reflected with downcast lids. 

** I am not fond of talking about my own af- 
fairs," said she. " One always can tell a thing. 
But if you have told it, the power over it has gone." 

In the words was eminent reason of a kind; 
but there were moments when Eleanore felt that 
something in the nature of a veil hung between her 
and her children, behind which they played, per- 
haps, at some game of their own. 

The first hours spent in Chester Square were 
pleasant enough; Isobel fell to the habits and 
luxuries of wealth easily. Later on came a rift 
in the lute. As the house filled with guests, she 

was left to herself and had leisure to remark once 

« 

more with a pang, the contrast between her own 
gown and those of other ladies, who passed through 
Mrs. Assheton's pretty rooms in exquisite or elabo- 
rate toilettes. 

Moreover, her attempts at conversation forced 
sharply upon her discernment that she was in a 
circle to which she did not belong. The need of 
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replying landed her in difficulties,; she understood 
what was said only in flashes ; allusions were made 
which she could not follow; it was as though a 
language in which she was but half instructed was 
being used, and she became silent through inability 
and caution. Her great beauty procured her in- 
troductions, but, on a crowded evening, it is the 
tongue rather than the appearance which arrests. 

People habitually came to Mrs. Assheton's to 
talk. 

To be detected in ignorance and inferiority was 
agony to Isobel ; she was, moreover, convinced that 
one or two pairs of eyes had superciliously scanned 
her cheap amateurish gown. Finally she slid out 
of the crowd in which she found no place and, from 
a chair in a corner, feverishly studied the dress, 
manners and phrases, of society women. 

Presently the tones of a man in conversation 
caught her attention and teased her memory. 
Where had she heard it before ? It came from a 
grjoup of two or three gentlemen who stood near. 
In effect, Mr. Seaton of * The Quest * was there 
talking to the editor of * The Liberal Indicator,' 
and Mr. Hunter, in a more than transitional state, 
was critically annotating the conversation. 

Isobel knew nothing about the rival weeklies, 
but when at last she caught a glimpse of Seaton's 
face, a vision of the road at Ingalton jumped to 
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mind. That was the elder of her knight-errants 1 
Would he look her way? She regretted her re- 
tirement into discreet obscurity; her heart beat 
and burned. It would re-instate her in self-respect 
if, out of this distinguished assembly, someone 
claimed her acquaintance. But if he saw her, 
would he notice her ? 

At Ingalton he had played second gentleman to 
the younger and more engrossing sti^anger. In 
effect, she had summed up Seaton as dull. Now, 
from the number who pressed forward to speak 
to him, she inferred a personage of greater impor- 
tance than she had dreamed. After a time she saw 
him free himself and prepare for a progress 
through the room; in a moment he would move 
away. Ah 1 he was doing so now 1 Fate had not 
been kind. 

Isobel felt the tears well to her eyes and re- 
pressed them by a strong effort. Would society 
always turn the cold shoulder and leave her 
stranded thus and thus? The room buzzed with 
conversation which she did not share; those to 
whom she had been introduced, seemed over- 
whelmed with acquaintances and had forgotten her 
existence. 

Suddenly Mr. Seaton paused, turned and threw 
a leisurely glance around; Isobel's eyes hung on 
him with desperate hope; he caught the look. 
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started, stared, then strode forward, putting aside 
a pertinacious M. P., who had darted towards him 
the moment his opportunity was perceived. On 
the glory of that moment, Isobel's spirit rose. 

" I do not think I need an introduction," said 
Seaton, enveloping her with the sense of a kindly 
and protecting presence. 

Isobel rose and held out her hand. 

" No," said she; *' you are one of the two gentle- 
men who helped me so kindly on the road at In- 
galton. I did not tell you my name. I am Isobel 
Everson." 

Seaton was secretly amazed at her untutored, 
simple manners. How did she come into Mrs. 
Assheton's drawing-room? 

" And why. Miss Everson, do you sit in a cor- 
ner by yourself? " asked he. 

" I know nobody," said Isobel with naive sin- 
cerity. 

" You have, I presume, some acquaintance with 
your host and hostess? " said Seaton, smiling. 

" Yes. I am staying in the house for the night. 
But they have many guests and are occupied with 
them. They, of course, introduced me to one or 
two." 

" And where are the one or two? " 

She looked as fresh and exquisite as a new-blown 
lily; he knew the hackneyed nature of the simile. 
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yet employed it. Also he remarked the simplicity 
of the gown, which had no more wit about it than 
to rim the graceful throat and leave so much of the 
slim arm bare, and drape itself decently about the 
bosom and flow over the young, straight limbs. 
The gown affected him pleasantly as the taste of 
clean, home-made bread; he could even guess how 
it fastened ; as a rule that was an inexplicable mys- 
tery in a woman's evening dress. 

" And where are the one or two ? " he repeated, 
seeing that she sought for her reply. 

She glanced at him pathetically and gave a little 
desperate laugh. 

" Gone because I did not know how to keep 
them. I don't know how to talk, Mr. Seaton. I 
have never been out before to speak of. And 
everybody is chatting about something I don't 
understand." 

But this was exquisite I He made an involun- 
tary, protective movement. 

" Not know how to talk? You are fortunate! 
Now tell me — have you had some supper? " 

** No." 

" Very well. I consider you to be my charge. 
Your and my acquaintance, was prior to your ac- 
quaintance with Mr. and Mrs. Assheton." 

" But how do you know that? " 

" I know everything. I'm a kind of wizard. 
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But in this case I will let you into the secret. I 
know it to be so because otherwise I should have 
met you in Mrs. Assheton's drawing-room before." 

Isobel smiled, feeling flattered, she did not know 
why ; he had given her his arm and was piloting her 
through the room. Her eyes shone and her cheeks 
burned; her desolation and humiliation were 
changed to exaltation ; this progress seemed a kind 
of triumph; she could not but notice that, thus 
escorted, people turned to look at her. Then he 
was someone very important indeed? She won- 
dered who and what. Catching Mrs. Assheton's 
eye she remarked a gratified smile passing over 
that lady's face. Mrs. Assheton liked her little 
experiments to succeed. 

Seaton led his young charge down the stairs, 
talking kindly as he did so. 

" Never mind if you can't answer," whispered 
he, bending his lips to her ear, *' but listen all you 
can. 

Isobel nodded delightedly. 

The house was full of objects of art and of 
pictures; he stopped before this and that and dis- 
coursed concerning them. Isobel would rather 
have studied the dresses than the paintings, but al- 
ready she had discovered the uses of a wider throw 
of knowledge and set her wits to the work of hear- 
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ing and understanding what he told. The wits of y 
Isobel were quite considerable. 

At the door of the dining-room the triumphal 
progress terminated in a new surprise. 

** You here, Seaton ? '* 

So far Mr. Seaton had beaten off any attempt to 
arrest him ; now he paused. A hale, handsome, old 
man confronted them, obstructing the doorway. 
Isobel gasped and coloured. The old man 
glanced at her carelessly and then with a gravity, 
half tender, half quizzical. 

" Introduce me to this lady if you please, Seaton. 
I think we have met before." 

Seaton arched his eyebrows slightly, but obeyed. 

"Colonel Letchmere," said he; "Miss Isobel 
Everson. I think Miss Everson would like some 
supper." 

" Allow me," said Colonel Letchmere. 

Seaton detached his arm and the old man offered 
his ; IsobePs heart beat high, beat to suffiocation as 
she took it. 

"Well," said Colonel Letchmere, drily; ** after 
all you did not ride through the Dower Woods!* 

" How did you know that? " said Isobel with 
an uncontrollable start. 

"There is a window in the North Lodge," 
said he. 

Isobel turned her eyes to him gravely. 
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" I went some distance," said she, " and then 
came back. Woods are very lonely. I did not know 
how long the way was. And I had to catch my 
train." 

He seemed hardly to listen ; he fixed on her the 
long, reminiscent gaze, with which he had re- 
garded her in the wood. 

" I did not know you were Colonel Letchmerc 
when I met you that day," said she slowly. 

" Of course not," said he, turning away almost 
brusquely. " Now what will you take ? Some- 
thing sweet, I'll wager." 

" If you please," said Isobel simply. 

He remained by her side as she ate the dainty. 
Isobel made no effort to talk; she had the convic- 
tion that he was better pleased by silence. 

And how the little, ambitious heart burned to 
please 1 

Now and then he made a remark; but for the 
most part he stole long, thoughtful glances at the 
coils of chestnut hair, at the delicate wrist and 
hand. When she raised her head to reply to his 
few observations, she met the tender, puzzled gaze 
of the old eyes. 

" Do you live in London? " 

'' Yes." 

" How is it then that I have not met you be- 
fore?" 
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" That is simple," said Isobel. " We are very 
poor and do not go into society. We know no 
one and we live at West Kensington." 

" Ah ! " said Colonel Letchmere absently. 

Isobel's eyes wandered about the room; she 
faintly sighed. How beautiful to be rich and to 
pass through life playing its situations in hand- 
some rooms and in exquisite gowns, just as though 
one were a picture or an actress on a stage ! 

" And why does so young and dainty a lady sigh 
in the middle of a quite passable entertainment? " 
asked Colonel Letchmere, relieving her of the 
plate which was now empty. 

His dry, ironic tone both puzzled and piqued 
Isobel. She raised her large, clear, innocent eyes ; 
he looked into them a trifle longer than is com- 
mon. 

*' Did I sigh? I suppose that was a mistake. 
I have been out so little. The world is quite — 
quite new to me. I wish I knew how to behave. 
I have much to learn." 

" My dear young lady ! Let your own heart 
prompt you. The best manners spring from 
wholesome and kindly intuitions." 

" Thank you. I will remember that next time 
I feel shy or gauche," said Isobel with portentous 
gravity. 
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** Impossible ! " said Colonel Letchmere, laugh- 
ing a little and offering his arm. 

Isobel took it; as they passed along she lifted 
her head high in imitation of other women. 

" And the genuine source of the sigh? " asked 
Colonel Letchmere in his dry, quizzical tone. 

Isobel faced him instantly. 

" Because I am not well dressed as the other 
women are. It must be lovely to be rich." 

" Yes," he said, " riches are a fine thing in their 
way. If I were a humbug I should tell you the 
contrary. But when you hand me the gold of 
truth I give you good coinage in return. As to 
your gown — it becomes you." 

He glanced at her approvingly as he spoke. 
The youthful, burning cheek, the long, veiling 
lashes, the graceful head and throat answered for 
her; he read her nature after the memories she 
stirred. 

" But where the deuce did she get her face? " 
he asked within himself of things in general. 
" Coming up through the wood with the lights 
and shadows on her face: — leaning on Seaton's 
arm in her simple gown! I can't unravel it; I 
don't try to. Eleanore was to marry a man named 
Lennox." 

As they approached the doorway, a young man 
passed them in the hall; he looked neither to the 
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right nor to the left, but headed to the stairs and 
went up with a swift, light step, they following. 
At the sight of him IsobePs heart bounded and 
the blood rushed to her cheek. Everything was 
happening after all. For there went the principal 
actor in that episode of the stile and the bicycle, 
the missing and most important half of the adven- 
ture. 

Colonel Letchmere made no remark as they 
went up the staircase; Isobel was silent through 
excitement and suspense. If they could but reach 
the top in time to hear the young man's name! 
Not for the world would she have asked it from 
the quizzical old fellow by her side. 

Fate was kind again. The crowding on the top 
of the stairs kept Elyot back, allowing Isobel and 
her partner time to reach the threshold of the 
drawing-room, before Mrs. Assheton welcomed 
him. Isobel caught the name, hearing it with 
a new, wild throb of the heart. It seemed 
inconceivable that the slim young man who had 
picked up her wretched bicycle and befriended her, 
could be the owner of Ingalton manor. 

Unconsciously she detached her hand from 
Colonel Letchmere's arm and shrank back amongst 
the crowd and against the wall. Colonel Letch- 
mere did not seem to perceive the desertion; he, 
Mrs. Assheton and handsome " Sir Elyot,'* stood 
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together within the room. Isobel endured a few 
seconds of anticipation suspended over despair, 
then felt, rather than saw, that the young baronet 
had looked round, had perceived her and was el- 
bowing his way towards her. 

" I think I may claim the privilege of ac- 
quaintance," said the voice which had haunted her 
dreams. 

More important than that: — his own dreams 
haunted his voice. 

" I had not the pleasure of hearing your name," 
he said. 

In the moment, Isobel was glad that she knew 
so few, her isolation had on a sudden become a 

joy- 
She raised her lashes, happiness playing over 

her face in her enchanting smile. 

" I am Isobel Everson," said she in the old 
formula. 

On that delightful evening, the door had opened 
again and again, introducing one character after 
another, from the world behind the scenes, to the 
wonder-haunted patch which she footed as her 
stage — standing there trembling with hope, on 
tiptoe for situations and events. 

" You were kind to jne that day," she said. 

Her eyes shone with extraordinary lustre. 
Elyot had the insane impression that a sea tumbled 
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somewhere on the edges of his mind and that ships 
from old Troy sailed in on the crest of the waves. 
He bent towards her with an intent gaze. 

In this moment, the singular brightness of his 
eyes was obscured; even the glint of gold amongst 
the brown which gave them the rare, attractive 
beauty, was lost; they appeared as two troubled 
wells of feeling. Isobel looking into them, felt 
the atmosphere of romance — the summer nights 
of age-long stories, the old world full of such 
nights, whispers amidst the scent of flowers, the 
waning moon over-head, the song of the nightin- 
gale in the heart. 

" There is an alcove on the staircase filled with 
plants and flowers, won't you let me take you to 
it? " said he in an eager whisper. 

"Yes." 

She felt herself to be stupid; probably some 
phrase was appropriate to the occasion ; she did not 
know it. 

But her reply bore the treasure of the affirmative 
and it was Elyot's turn to sigh with joy. He drew 
her from the crowd and brought her to the alcove 
where coolness and quiet received them. She sank 
to the seat and in an instant he was by her side; 
the window was open and stars shone out; a col- 
oured light hanging above sent down a glow that 
enhanced her beauty. Ever since the handsome 
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stranger came up to the stile oji the Ingalton road 
and befriended her, her wishes had sought him; 
and here he was again by her side ; out of all the 
company, he and she were gathered into loneliness 
amidst the plants and flowers. 

And he was a man with a title ! And the manor 
of Ingalton belonged to him ! 

He gazed at her as one gazes at any object that 
captures the soul. All that was primitive in him 
moved towards her; all that was cultured, discrimi- 
native, refined, applauded. He seemed to know 
that this was no momentary attraction, no joy on 
the wing. There was some exquisite secret be- 
tween them, which came to his heart burdened with 
the riches of the ages, yet fresh as the new mom. 
He came to his love-making as a discoverer who 
finds himself ashore upon a new country and a new 
existence. 

" Why do you smile? " asked he. 

Laughter that was almost infantile in its fresh- 
ness and innocence was in her eyes, and on her 
lips. 

" Because,'' said she — and her voice was soft 
as music played very low — "I heard of the 
Manor House and of a Sir Elyot to whom it be- 
longed. And I pictured him as old and bald and 
stiff and very alarming ! " 
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Her utterance of his name linked them as to an 
intimacy. 

" And I am young," said he, " but the more 
formidable for that. I am most audacious ; I give 
you fair warning of it. I shall see you again and 
again." 

His eyes seemed to kiss her lips. She laughed 
adorably. 



CHAPTER XIX 

EIGHT MONTHS LATER 

EVEN in winter Seaton liked to push back 
the curtain of one of the three windows in 
his sitting-room. He hated to be shut up 
in a cosy box of light, colour and comfort, and 
needed the hint from the strenuous outside world 
— the pencilling in black and grey, the flow of the 
Thames under harsher skies, shores bitten by frost, 
old Winter at his angry business. 

One February night, he waited impatiently, now 
at the window watching the river, now going to 
the passage to lean over the staircase. It was late 
before the expected peal of the bell came; then 
somewhere in the house things woke up. Seaton, 
leaning over the bannisters, caught sight of the 
expected figure springing up stairs. He withdrew 
to his sitting-room. 

" That's youth ! " said he. " Jumping up stairs 
like a cat after a journey." 

It was Elyot who rushed into the room, a spec- 
tacle of youth, health and strength. 

" Have you something for the starving to 
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browse on?" cried he. "How are you Seaton, 
old man? " 

" Infirm by comparison," said Seaton, laughing. 
" I don't seem to have to enquire after you. Yes, 
there's something in the dining-room, I believe. 
Patterson has been fidgeting there for the last 
hour." 

Later they settled to pipes and conversation by 
the fire. 

" This is good," said Elyot looking round on 
the familiar room. " It is England again — 
blessed old tub of an island ! Also it is London. 
The Thames hasn't run away, I perceive. What's 
the news ? " 

" I was about to ask for yours." 

" My news has all trickled away m printers' 
ink. I'm the Tommy who has been doing the 
battles. I want to know how the business pans 
out in the home records." 

Seaton filled his pipe rather deliberately. 

" Well," said he, " we're a success." 

"Good. How's Hunter?" 

"If you don't want a thing to succeed, don't 
persecute it," said Seaton twinkling a little about 
the eyes. "Hunter has been firing great guns 
against us from * The Liberal Indicator.' " 

" I think I understand. Everybody who buys 
the 'Liberal Indicator ' buys * The Quest,' too? " 
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" Exactly. Our circulation has gone up, as the 
economist would say, * by leaps and bounds.' " 

" Oh ! Glory," said Ingall. 

Then he took his pipe out of his mouth and 
stared at the fire. 

" That'll be at the back of it," said he reflect- 
ively. 

"At the back of what?" 

** After all, there is a bit of news unaccounted 
for. Tell me — did you sign my articles? " 

" I did." 

" Then there's no mistake about it! " He laid 
aside his pipe, thrust his legs towards the fire and 
threw back his head to laugh. 

" I say, Seaton ! Two of my creditors have 
been writing to me. They are ready to allow 
that in nursing my woods instead of hewing them, 
I may be more reasonable than appeared. They 
grant the possibility that the price of British tim- 
ber may rise high. If they will only keep in that 
mindl The idea that I might be compelled to 
destroy my woods still cuts me like a whip." 

** You go on as you've begun and you'll save 
them, man. There's been a good deal of discus- 
sion on that article." 

" I suppose Hunter wouldn't grant that there's 
a chance of the exhaustion of the timber supply — 
in Canada or Germany, for example? " 
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" Hunter won't grant anything thgit is put for- 
ward by * The Quest.' " 

** Hunter is a lost soul. He wouldn't grant, I 
suppose, that the genuine commercial point of view 
is by no means adverse to beauty — nor to happi- 
ness either? Yet what a difference it would make 
if we could get hold of some world-wide idea about 
the distribution of produce I Some splendidly 
clear notion ! " 

** There would always be a party In Parliament 
against it which men like Hunter would lead, my 
dear chap. By the way — are you inclined to en- 
large and re-edit your articles?" 

" I don't mind." 

" They would make a good book and now 
that attention has been drawn to the subject, I 
think it would sell." 

" I should enjoy doing it; but such a thing takes 
up time." 

" We must manage to afford it you. The book 
will help the paper. I propose to give you a little 
more scope for personal work." 

"How's that?" 

Seated faced him with a smile. 

" The honest truth, Ingall," said he, " is that 
your articles have saved the paper. I speak by 
the book. Hunter's desertion damaged us. I 
knew it would. I saw I must do something and 
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I put you on this job on the chance that it might 
prove the right coup. Well 1 It has. Your sub- 
ject wasn't exactly new, but it wasn't stale and you 
worked it in a manner of your own and it caught 
on. In short, you saved us. Now I am propos- 
ing to take a sub-editor again and I offer the post 
to you." 

" But the secretaryship? " 

" I tan't waste you on that. You must accept 
my offer — for the good of the paper. Inci- 
dentally the change defines your working-hours. 
You will have time for a weekly article and for 
other private work, and something over for the 
management of Ingalton affairs." 

" But Seaton, old man 1 You paid me glori- 
ously for my foreign trip. I've actually saved a 
sop for my Cerberus of debt and mortgage." 

" Nonsense. You paid yourself," said Seaton 
hastily. 



CHAPTER XV 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 

THE book made its appearance about the 
middle of May; and one person, at least, 
found a peculiar interest in its publication. 

After the party at Mrs. Assheton's, Isobel Ever- 
son took in a daily paper and began to read the 
news; dismay at discovering herself unacquainted 
with topics was the spring of this application. It 
seemed a beautiful thing and desirable to be able 
to chat gaily and fluently, to express formed 
opinions on imperial and other matters. 

One morning it happened that, scanning the 
pages for titbits of news, a side-glance caught a 
word — a name ! She was startled by a romantic 
and personal tinge where she least expected to find 
it, and her surprise leapt out in unconsidered 
words. 

" Mother I There's something in the paper 
about someone I know ! " 

At the moment, her mother was occupied by 
matters of her own. She sat idle, her fine head, 
her worn face — the wide, tired eyelids bent to 
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the floor — leaning forward a little. Upon her 
knee she held a letter hidden under her hand. 
When Isobel spoke, she moved and looked up. 

Isobel had already regretted her exclamation. 
As we know, with her it was a piece of philosophy 
to keep knowledge silently, on the ground that a 
thing unimparted is more available for use. 

"What is it, dear?'' 

" Merely that a gentleman I met last summer 
at Mrs. Assheton's, has written a book." 

Eleanore stretched her hand mechanically. 

" It is only an advertisement," continued Isobel; 
" but it comes over and over again half down the 
column, with bits from reviews printed under- 
neath." 

" Let mc see," said Eleanore absently. 

Isobel with reluctance relinquished the paper. 

" Sir Elyot Ingall ! " The tone in which she 
read the name was a sharp exclamation. 

" I talked to him at Mrs. Assheton's party," 
murmured Isobel. 

" Sir Elyot Ingall at her party 1 Then she in- 
troduced you ? " 

"N-no," said Isobel reluctantly; "we just 
talked." 

" It must be one of the Ingalls of Ingalton: — 
probably the Ingall," muttered Eleanore. 

Isobel scanned her mother curiously. 
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" Mother," said she, " I wish you had taught 
me more about things/' 

" What do you mean, my love? " 

" Taught me * who's who ' and things of that 
kind, so that when I go into the world I shouldn't 
be so stupid." 

"My dear!" 

Eleanore held out a hand which, as Isobel re- 
marked, slightly trembled; she slid her slim, pretty 
fingers into it and bent towards her mother. The 
two faces — the one the copy of the other — finely 
outlined, moulded in Nature's happiest mood, 
were near together ; they looked one on the other. 
As mother and daughter no two should have been 
more intimate. Eleanore dearly loved this 
favourite child. When one has held a babe in 
the arms cherishing and feeding it with one's own 
strength, when one has watched through long 
years, smoothing the young existence in tender 
care, it is difficult to believe that a feeling of 
strangeness may come between. 

" My dear," whispered the mother, " do you 
greatly desire to be in this world of which you 
have obtained a glimpse. Don't do that, for you 
do not belong to it. It would be useless to teach 
you anything about it. Our poverty shuts us out." 

" Aunt Fanny," said Isobel slowly, " did not 
stop in this world. I too should like to get out 
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of it. Out of this eternal Margravine Gardens 
in the evening, and going to my work in the morn- 
ing; or stopping to type-write at home — copy! 
copyl copyl " 

" I would give you everything if I had it to 
give ! " said Eleanore with a cry in her voice. 
" But you are happier, dear, than you know. I 
hear you all so merry together." 

Isobel merely eyed her ; under her white lids was 
something of smouldering resentment. 

*' Besides, my love, you are to have some pleas- 
ure this season. Aunt Fanny was here yesterday. 
At Uncle Edward's desire she is going to get you 
some new dresses and to take you about." 

" Aunt Fanny ! " repeated Isobel, and remem- 
bered the cheap nun's veiling. 

" And besides," said Eleanore gently, yearn- 
ingly, " father may even yet do well." 

*' That," said Isobel quietly, ** is nonsense, 
mother. He never will earn more than he does. 
Everybody has forgotten that he ever wrote a 
book." 

Eleanore winced and bent her head. It was 
probably true and possibly it is better that truth 
should be spoken. But it seemed at the moment 
to fall as a whip on tired shoulders. 

A diversion came in the shape of a double-knock 
^t the house-door. 
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" See what that is," said the mother wearily. 

Isobel, who lived in the hungry expectation of 
a visit from King Cophetua or the Fairy God- 
mother, was already out of the room. It was 
sometime before she returned; Eleanore heard her 
mount the stairs ; when she came back, her manner 
had perceptibly altered. What was it that sud- 
denly heightened her beauty to a glow, lending it 
a new character, enhancing it, as the falling of the 
sun on the transparent petals of a flower will 
change them into splendour? 

" Only a small parcel for me," she said indiffer- 
ently. 

Eleanore's eyes followed the girl as she moved 
about the ro6m with a buoyant step — moving a 
little restlessly as in suppressed eagerness. Almost 
without meaning to do it, she found herself speak- 
ing again. 

" Come here, my little daughter ! " cried she, 
holding her arms with irrepressible tenderness. 

Isobel obediently bent to touch her mother's 
cheek with fresh, soft lips; but the slim, exquisite 
body slipped quickly aside. 

" Has anything happened? " asked she, her 
eyes on the letter in her mother's lap, of which, 
during the brief embrace, she had caught a glimpse. 

" Yes, Isobel. If we could have avoided the 
crisis I should have been glad. I suppose it was 
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not to be avoided. I think you will have no diffi- 
culty in recognising to what I allude? " 

Isobel suddenly paled and drew a little breath. 

" I do not influence you in any degree/' said 
Eleanore hastily, almost imploringly. " Your 
father bade me tell you that he is eligible in many 
ways — *' 

** Is it an offer, mother? " interrupted Isobel 
sharply. 

" Yes, my dear. Mr. Playtoots of course." 

She paused. The working in Isobel's face indi- 
cated a complication of emotions difficult to deci- 
pher. 

" You remember that I warned you against any 
encouragement of him last year? " asked Eleanore 
anxiously. 

" Yes," said Isobel with a faint smile. 

" I don't know whether he has said anything 
to you?" 

Some flecks of red appeared in Isobel's cheek. 

" I thought you bade me not to permit that," 
said she hastily. 

" That has not prevented his persistence. He 
spoke to father last night. This morning / have 
a letter from him. He begs to be allowed — ■" 

"What?" 

" There are tickets for the theatre you see, 
dear." 
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" Reserved seats? " 

" Stalls, IsobeL" 

There was a pause. 

" Can we go? " said Isobel slowly. 

Eleanore suddenly swept the letter, the envelope, 
the tickets, from her lap. They fell scattered as 
waste-paper on the floor. 

" We can go," said she in a clear voice cool as 
dropping water, " if you wish to encourage your 
suitor." 

She looked a grande dame sitting there in her 
faded but most noble beauty — she whose hands 
were rough with cooking and labour. Isobel 
sighed. 

"I ought to tell you the advantages of such a 
marriage," said Eleanor in the same forced frigid 
voice. " Mr. Play toots' income is far larger than 
your father dreamed. If you married him you 
would be richer than Aunt Fanny. But marriage 
without love, Isobel — " 

Here she broke off in dismay. A flood of 
colour swept into the girl's cheek and she burst 
into tears. Eleanore shook herself from her self- 
repressed attitude, sprang to her feet and encircled 
her daughter with her arms. 

" You don't love him? Of course not! " cried 
she. " You imagine I am pressing these things on 
you as advantages; you are thinking of the relief 
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it might bring to mef to the rest? My dearest! 
put such a thought away ! I would far rather see 
you — " She broke off and merely added in a 
failing voice : " It is yourself you must think of 
— not us! not us! " 

" I'm so — so ignorant ! " sobbed the girl. " I 
don't know about anything ! " 

Eleanore who had interpreted the emotion ac- 
cording to the largeness of her own view, the 
warmth and tenderness of her own sympathies, 
was at a loss. 

That evening, the Everson family were under a 
cloud. Mr. Playtoots' present of tickets had been 
liberal. Such a fistful of pleasure did not often 
reach their gates. But the windfall had been re- 
turned in a large white envelope with a note — 
quite a long note — in Eleanore's delicate hand- 
writing. The household was stupefied. 

A week later an accident happened to Seaton — 
small to be sure but one he held to be significant. 

He, whose watching eye gathered its harvest 
from common things, would often roam the streets 
for the pure pleasure of observation, loving the 
dramas of the streets where the unconscious players 
play to many an unsuspected audience. 

It happened that he found himself one after- 
noon early in June in High Street, Kensington, in 
the neighbourhood of three well-known shops; in 
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the windows seductive trifles for the season were 
displayed and the women pressed about the panes : 
— for it was three o'clock and the day was fine. 
A victoria barred the road; two perambulators 
and a group of shoppers hemmed his advance; a 
competing stream of would-be passengers stayed 
his retreat; he might have lost temper save for an 
unexpected interest. 

Glued to the window of a shop, perusing the 
trifles inside, lost as it were in a delirium of con- 
templation, was a face he seemed to know. Again 
and again the lovely profile plucked at his memory 
before he was able to lend it a name. 

"Ah! I think we have it," thought he; "the 
lady of the stile at Ingalton and of the party." 

She was very poorly dressed, he remarked, yet 
with an effort after fashion, achieving some re- 
sults. This was chiefly through the arrangement 
of the hair, which was a marvel of care and elabo- 
ration. But the young face it framed — the face 
so fine of outline, so exquisite in moulding and 
colouring — seemed to expose (or was it his imag- 
ination?) an eye hardening to cupidity as it pon- 
dered the finery. 

Seaton could not feel certain of his reading; 
but he was sufficiently startled to step back into 
the entrance of a shop and so to lend himself a 
better chance of observation; for her engrossment 
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was complete and she did not detect his penetrat- 
ing eye. Presently she drew a shabby purse from 
her pocket and counted over the contents, then 
thrust it back with an impatient gesture of angry 
despair and turned aWay. 

Seaton came out of his retreat and walked on 
into Kensington Gardens. Judgment on so slight 
an incident would be unfair ; he suspended it. But 
he was moved; he pulled his beard reflectively as 
he walked, thinking of Mary Flemyng and wishing 
that the grand catastrophe of falling in love — 
so he named it — could be eliminated from human 
woes. 

Elyot's choice was, he suspected made; and it 
had not fallen upon Mary Flemyng. As a matter 
of fact, Elyot was now carrying about in his breast- 
pocket, the short naive note of pleasure with which 
Isobel acknowledged his gift of his first book on 
** Woods and Forests." 



CHAPTER XVI 

ISOBEL AND THE WOODCUTTER 

ELYOT lay on his back in a corner of the 
Dower fVoods. 
He had chosen as a resting-place a bit of 
hollow ground, under the roots of a Scotch pine 
which was poised on a ledge of shelving soil. 
The air was full of the warm aroma of pines and 
the ground clean and sweet with the needle de- 
posit. Tufts of bracken growing above, concealed 
him from view while leaving his own sight unim- 
peded; and his eyes followed the mighty trunks 
to the upmost parts, where the branches — leav- 
ing traces of their persistence in broken stumps lad- 
derlike upon the columns — had come to the end 
of the climb, and now spread glorious moving 
canopies of foliage under the blue heavens. 
Staunch, restful, full of hardihood and promise, 
the pines were to the musing eye of the watcher, 
a beckon to valour and self-reliance. 

This was Elyot's first long day in the woods 
since he had left Ingalton in the summer a year 
ago. 

177 
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" The woods are still mine," he said to himself. 

His reference was to his own woods and not 
to those in which he lay. There was no hint of the 
pride of property in his thoughts, none of the 
boast of possession — that was not his meaning. 
For a year he had fought successfully for their 
preservation against the claims of creditors, and 
might whisper of their safety as he reposed under 
trees which had never been threatened. During 
that fight, the germ of the thought which had 
prompted him to begin it, had struck a firmer root, 
had opened to a clearer and more perfect conception. 
His soft bright eyes might move around him with 
the serene delight that spoke his constitutional feel- 
ing as a tree-lover; but this peculiar response to 
a special feature of earthly beauty, was nourished 
and affirmed by an ever-growing, more clearly de- 
fined recognition of an obligation attendant oh it. 

As a land and wood owner, he stood in his own 
view simply as an officer of the state, whose busi- 
ness it was to bring a certain matter through in 
the National interest. That was the wholesome 
living thought which energized Elyot's sense of 
natural beauty. His dreams had become inspira- 
tions to his activities; they were turning into a life- 
aim. He was beginning to stand, even in other 
men's eyes, for a Work — an Idea. 

It happened that a woodcutter had been em- 
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ployed near by in stacking wood, after a little 
clearing had been made amongst the young trees. 
For the moment, the man had left his work and 
Elyot had flung himself upon the ground to wait 
his return; for he loved discourse with the sons 
of the soil. 

Interspersed amongst the pines, were well-estab- 
lished oaks that had grown under the nursing of 
the pines and were of handsome stature, with clear 
boles and well-lifted " spires," and a garment of 
perfect foliage. The season had been favourable 
and the leaves had opened without disaster; he 
noted the freshness of the foliage, and the power 
of the oak in the massing and quality of the leaves, 
to reflect light with a peculiar freshness and lustre 
beyond other trees. 

Elyot was inclined with Hazlitt to grudge com- 
panionship in woods or in his summer walks. 

** There are men," he had once complained to 
Seaton, " who will walk through a wood and argue 
on the Home Rule question all the time, their 
eyes on their boots. There are others who will 
buzz of their private grievance." 

Nevertheless that afternoon he longed for com- 
panionship. The longing was a new feeling, ex- 
pressing a need unsuspected before and to have 
which seemed in itself a species of miracle. Some 
languor and sadness troubled the joy of his youth 
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and health, love's promise being unattainable at 
present. He knew that before him lay a strenuous 
struggling passage, that a harsh path must be trod- 
den ere he could touch the fulfilment of his dreams. 

Not far away was a company of larches ; his eye 
caught sight of movement there; that flash of red 
amongst the highest tips was a squirrel; leaping 
from head to head, the nimble creature took its 
journey through the air. He looked to the larches 
for a while, their golden light-sprinkling fingers 
drawing his eyes until they reached the heads. 
These hung for the moment in graceful quietude, 
simple-seeming green things for the gaze to rest 
on. But well he knew the larches ! Well he knew 
the effect of those streaming heads when tossed 
in violent wind-driven movement ! — weird, fancy- 
scaring were they, as the unrestrained fury of a 
delicate woman. He turned again to his favour- 
ite pines. 

Meanwhile the woodcutter was returning to his 
work. He was a simple old man, unsuspicious of 
life's complications. As he struck from the 
avenue to which the main entrance of the woods 
opened, into a side-path, his mind was full of 
matters of his own; his aim being in the first place 
a little unfinished work in connexion with a fallen 
beech tree; and then the stacking of the wood 
amongst the pines and oaks. 
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Presently an unaccustomed sight attracted his 
attention; he espied the flutter of a skirt on the 
path a-head and inferred a visitor and one who — 
to be sure — was trespassing a little. At that he 
settled to a more stolid demeanour, considering 
the trespass none of his business. But as he neared 
the wearer of the skirt, she stepped towards him, 
seeming disposed for conversation. 

" Can you tell me where the Dower Woods 
are, old man ? " said a sweet appealing voice. 

There was a pause before the slow wits of the 
woodcutter could recover from the address and 
recognize the nature of the question. 

'' Dower Woods? You're in 'em." 

" Oh I Thank you." 

On that ensued a second pause; the lady who 
stood directly in his way, did not move. The 
woodcutter was obscurely conscious of a beauti- 
ful roundness of cheek and fineness of colour and 
feature. But facts were facts and out of his slow 
lips they obdurately pushed. 

" You didn't ought to 'a come this road. You 
must go back and bear to t' right and you'll find 
t' path." 

*' Oh ! thank you. I saw you coming this way 
and I struck into this path from the larches." 

" May be. That were folly. T' right path 
ain't here." 



I 
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He pressed past her, his habits and purpose 
drawing him dumbly. She turned and followed 
slowly. His very ear-tips seemed conscious of the 
fact. 

"Where are you going?" called her flute-like 
voice. 

"To my worruk," he threw over a pair of 
bent and stubborn shoulders. 

" What are you working at? " cried she. 

He stopped and turned, amazed that this but- 
terfly thing fluttering after him, should point such 
obvious questions. 

" Jest tieing bavins together," said he. 

She came up closer, her pretty face all interest. 

" Bavins ? " she repeated. 

" Bundles. They call 'em bavins hereabout." 
He shouted a little as to one infirm. 

They walked on and came within sight of the 
beeches. 

Here the ground was brown with the fallen 
leaves of last year, or green and smooth and 
mossy. The great trunks of the beeches, a silvery 
pale green, satin-like, almost luminous, and re- 
sembling the hue of lichen, rose up to great heights 
and threw out extensive branches. A slightly ris- 
ing hillock showed tnink after trunk of that fairy- 
like green, lying against the brown or mossy ground 
clear of grass and underwood. The trees had 
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room to grow, room to throw out their force and 
majesty, and the eye had room to see them. Over- 
head so did the arms of one stretch to meet the 
arms of the others, that a roof of green, tier upon 
tier of green, shadowy, translucent, cool, covered 
the earth yet could not hide the light; that pene- 
trated as a shower falls, in separated rays throw- 
ing glimmering patterns here and there upon the 
brown or mossy ground, trembling over the moon- 
beam sheeny boles in gold, and lying in flowers of 
light upon the clean glistening foliage. Not far 
away showed a company of larches, the stems 
springing from an underwood of bracken and the 
bilberry-plant. An underwood of holly, mountain- 
ash, elder-berry, oak, pushed hither and thither 
in comers where was space and opportunity ; a path 
gay with sunshine passed between arching sides of 
sunlit green, and tempted the wanderer on and on. 

The woodcutter, who had lived amongst loveli- 
ness until it was conmion to him as breathing, 
passed on with the duil contentment of one in his 
native element, and made for the fallen beech. 
Isobel followed. Obscurely he was conscious that 
it was pleasant to have that soft pretty creature 
pressing after him. But he turned to the nearest 
heap of small wood and handled it stolidly. Iso- 
bel sat down on the trunk. 

"What are those bundles for?" she enquired. 
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" Fire-wood." 

He stared at her, stupefied at her temerity; but 
she contentedly hugged her seat. He concluded 
that she belonged to Colonel Letchmere's house- 
hold and for the rest left the fact of her presence 
to take care of itself. 

"Did you cut the tree down for fire-wood?" 
she pleasantly questioned. 

The old man straightened himself and looked 
around ponderingly, as one who calls on earth 
and skies and his own wits, to contend with such 
ignorance. 

" Tree were blown down," he presently ejacu- 
lated. 

And therewith was about to renew his labour 
when an idea caused him once more to relinquish 
it. He turned his old head and looked at her 
cannily. 

" We've had a gurt wind hereabout. When 
a tree blows down there's plenty o' loose sticks. 
You may see the women come about and gather 
bavins of 'em. There's plenty gathers i' the 
woods; you may see 'em." 

" Don't you sell the wood then? " she enquired. 

" They'll sell these bundles I'm tieing. Loose 
sticks is nought." 

" Are the faggots sold as fire-wood? " 
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" Aye. When a beech blaws down they'll cut 
it and shape it for fire-wood." 

" Do they get money for it? " 

" Oh yes. They get money. A pound a cart- 
load is t' price. Lowest price I ever heard tell 
on is eighteen shillings." 

" A pound! Eighteen shillings! " 

Isobel's eyes widened; she looked round upon 
the magnificent trees in a kind of awe. 

" I suppose it's good fire-wood," said she. 

" Aye. But firs makes best fire-wood," he went 
on warming to the situation ; " they pines be so 
turcomtimey. They be full o' turcomtime." 

He pulled himself together, reflected and be- 
came yet more expansive. 

" I rek'lect when I was a buoy," said he, " there 
was a man used to bore a hole in a pine and set a 
straw or something 'oiler and put a joog, and 
there 'twas full o' turcomtime by morning. But 
I haven't knowed 'em do that of late." 

" Does the Colonel have the pines cut down for 
sale?" 

" He may — just to thin 'em a bit. Firs is 
cut down i' winter mostly. Young firs." 

" What do they do with them? " 

" Young firs is used for 'op-poles. They'll 
cut 'em and send 'em off a thousand at a time, 
when a bit o' clearing 's done." 
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At that point he gave the last twist to the last 
faggot of beech-wood, tossed it on the heap, stared 
round, took his cap from his head, wiped the 
sweat from his brow and replaced it. Then he 
began to move away. 

" Where are you going? " 

" To t' firs, and oaks." 

" I should like to come too," said she con- 
tentedly. 

And so following the pair of bent shoulders, she 
came to the clearing near which Elyot lay con- 
cealed. Here were several heaps of slender, 
straight pole-like wood. 

** Are these hop-poles?" called she after him. 

" Aye." 

"Are they valuable?" 

** Oh yes. They're valable. There's big 'op- 
poles i' Hampshire, i' Kent, i' Surrey. They're 
always calling for poles." 

"Indeed I" 

" Yes. 'Op-poles." He paused seemingly to 
grope for ideas. ** They make masts o' pines 



too." 



" Those trees are pines," she enquired, pointing 
a pretty finger. 

" Aye. But there's a many kinds. They 
brings new pines to England — many of 'em — 
from abroad and keeps on planting 'em. They 
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haven't any names that I've heard tell on; they 
just name 'em after to the country they bring 'em 
from." 

" If they make masts of pines, why doesn't the 
Squire cut the trees down ? " 

" Cut 'em down ? He don't want to." 

" Doesn't he cut down the oaks ? " 

"These oaks?" 

The old man stared at their glory as one who 
considers his household gods. 

'' Yes." 

" Noa." 

"Why not?" 

" He don't want to. They're grand trees." 

" Aren't oaks ever cut down? " 

" Oh yes. They begin cutting down young 
oaks i' May. We've done a bit here now: — 
thinning the trees they call it. Spring's the time 
for oaks. When the sap rises 'tis easier 't strip 
'em. Bark jest drops off; then they stack it. 
You may see it i' woods. There's one near by." 

"Do they sell the bark?" 

" Oh yes. They sell it." 

"Is it valuable?" 

" Oh I 'tis valable. Bark's valable." 

Again he paused seeking for information for a 
mind clearly on edge for it. 

** Oak's t' best timber," he said. '' 'Tis valable. 
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They want t' branches where 'tis bent. Elber- 
wood they call it. 'Tis tough. They use it i* 
shipping. They make foorniture. 'Tis the best. 
'Tis valable." 

** Are other trees any good? " 

** All on 'em pretty nigh. In winter they'll 
come and get wood for hoops. Four-foot — nine- 
foot hoops. It's th' underwood they'll take — ash, 
maple and birch may be. They'll shave 'em and 
send 'em off. There's a place i' Bermondsey 
where they'll take the hoops and send 'em out o' 
country." 

" They get money for them ? " 

** Oh yes. They get money. There's they 
copses. It's there they cut wood reg'lar. There's 
the alder grows i' moist places; they'll take that 
for pegs and clogs. They stack 'em i' the woods 
when they've cut 'em. You may see 'em there." 

There was a pause. The woodcutter at that 
point set resolutely to work, tired by a conversa- 
tional effort so prolonged. During the talk he 
had penetrated further amongst the pines and 
oaks, Isobel, whom he no longer attempted to 
shake off, following him. For the last five min- 
utes he had been at work immediately above the 
hollow where Elyot lay. 

The voices reached Elyot — reached and per- 
plexed him. That the speaker whose sweet tones 
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crept across the bracken was Isobel, he did not 
conceive, it not being within the limits of chance, 
as he deemed, that she should be roaming the 
Dower Woods. Yet the voice thrilled by creat- 
ing the impression that Isobel was near. 

Through the kind offices of Mrs. Assheton, he 
had seen her again and again before he set out on 
his journey abroad; during that journey he had sent 
her a few letters which were a deeper pleasure to 
himself to write than they were even to her to re- 
ceive. Since his return to England, a conviction of 
the lasting nature of his feeling determined him to a 
waiting policy and the attitude of reserve and sus- 
pense. He was not, as he knew, in a position to 
pursue his suit for the present. In this resolve 
his work was of assistance. The sub-editorship to 
which Seaton had appointed him, the preparation 
of his book for the press, had kept him, since his 
return, in so full a swing of activity that the ar- 
dours of his passion had been firmly reduced to the 
position of a future end, the thought of which in- 
tensified and glorified his present efforts. 

At the same time he had not permitted his at- 
tentions absolutely to drop. He broke his silence 
by sending her a copy of his book together with a 
note to which Isobel had replied. But after that 
Elyot wrote no more, neither did he seek to visit 
her. The Immediate success of his book, the In- 
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tercst displayed in his views, braced him the more 
to his task by bringing the hope of victory nearer. 
His creditors were cordial or at least silent; in a 
shorter time than he had anticipated, he might be 
able honourably to come forward with his offer; 
until that hour arrived it should be, he told him- 
self, an undivided, unimpeded struggle. 

Literally this was the first full pause he had made 
in his labours, resting here under the trees in the 
eye of a glorious day. It happened that Isobel had 
risen and now stood close to the bracken above 
his head. 

" I am going now," said she to the woodcutter. 
" I should bear to the right should I not? " 

" Aye. Go back and bear to the right." 

But that was Isobel! Elyot moved and cau- 
tiously looked through the screen of fern, his heart 
leaping in his breast. 



CHAPTER XVII 
isobel's second offer 

ISOBEL had already turned away; he could 
see her graceful form, her light elastic step, 
as she picked her path daintily along the 
needle-sprinkled ground. When the crashing of 
his footsteps through the underwood surprised her, 
she paused under a magnificent oak-tree. 

It was the oldest and grandest tree in the Dower 
Woods — an historic oak and probably the finest 
specimen of such an oak in the United Kingdom. 

" You I " 

That was her cry of amazement as she turned. 
He loved the word as it leapt from her lips; he 
loved the blush that coloured her cheek. When 
he had come to her side, to offer his hand seemed 
absurd, inadequate in the circumstances ; he did not 
do it. His eyes laughed on her as she stood hesi- 
tating under the divine shade of the wide-spreading 
foliage. He had trapped her then, the wonder- 
ful shy creature? 

"How did you come here?" faltered Isobel; 
" I am so surprised 1 " 

191 
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" I got off early this morning," said he. " It is 
Saturday, my day of rest." 

She glanced at him tentatively. When she 
heard the step behind, she had sighed with joy. 
Now she shivered a little. 

" I don't ask how you came 1 " he cried. 

** Oh ! " said she, searching for words. 

" Because it is a beautiful miracle that you are 
here." 

She laughed contentedly. An idea flashed to 
her. 

** I have been reading your book," said she. 

He longed to clasp her. Standing against the 
trunk of the oak, she seemed as the living spirit 
of its beauty — a Dryad beneath her own protect- 
ing tree. 

"You have read it? Really? Did you not 
find it dull?" 

" No. Oh no. I read every word of it." 

An idea flashed to him. 

"It was my book that brought you here?" 

" Yes. I wanted to see some trees. These 
woods are the only ones I know of." 

His eyes danced with ecstasy. She understood 
him then ? The corollary was not in the premises ; 
it was a lover's logic leaping to the conclusion he 
desired. He had heard a sentence or two of the 
talk with the woodcutter, though on the whole 
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the meaning had been lost in the seductive feel- 
ings caused by the tones of her voice; certainly she 
had conversed with the woodcutter of trees. 
Thus the magic pattern pieced itself as he would 
have it. 

" It is very long since I saw you," said he — to 
excuse, perhaps, his ardent gaze. 

"Is it?" 

" But it is," he insisted. 

" Yes." 

The shy affirmative, the manner of it, half re- 
luctant, half yielding, sent the blood wildly through 
his veins. 

" If you will let me I will walk with you; I 
should like to be your guide amongst the trees that 
I love as old friends." 

" Thank you." 

How sweet was her tone in thanks! As they 
walked the whole side of him flushed a delicious 
warmth. He was silent through emotion. She 
had come to him in the woods ! The woods hence- 
forth would be full of that miracle. 

"Tell me the names of the trees," she said; 
** which are the hard-wood trees and which are the 
soft?" 

He laughed again delightedly — as though a 
child should babble of the Latin Grammar. It 
was not that he credited her with folly, with intel- 
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lectual immaturity, but that he pictured her mind 
as of a radically different texture from his own, 
and a woman's knowledge in a different kingdom 
from his own, and her common-sense all tenderness 
and a dedication of instinctive wisdom for the 
solace of others. He thought of it in a kind of 
amazed joy, humbling himself before this exquisite 
difference in the gentler sex, and bending the head. 
As they went he talked of this and that, showing 
her the trees she asked for, answering her many 
enquiries, dreaming all the time of her beauty 
and her voice. She exhibited an unfeigned inter- 
est. Once or twice he tried to tell her of the birds, 
of the green-finch singing and calling in the heights 
of the larches, of the distant laugh of the wood- 
pecker, of the fluty song of the willow-wrens 
searching for food, and the snap of the fly-catcher's 
beak feeding in mid-air. 

** It is the trees that interest me most," she said. 

He laughed again delightedly hugging flatter- 
ing fancies to an intoxicated heart. And so, they 
came at last out into High Lane, a road running 
between flower-decked hedges and gradually 
mounting towards higher ground ; here the hedges 
were left behind, and it ended in an open moor- 
land named High Barrows. 

In the lane they stood to gaze at the country 
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whose hills and vegetation unrolled a scene of 
beauty before them. 

" What splendid woods there are everywhere 1 " 
cried Isobel in a mood of exhilaration. 

Elyot, whose eyes were on her face, turned his 
head away with a sudden movement, and his irises 
curiously lightened as he did so, passing from the 
deep intensity of an absorbing emotion to serene 
habitual gladness. 

From where they stood, acres of wood could be 
seen, sweeping from the hillsides into the valley. 

" You notice," said he, " how every tree keeps 
its character even when looked at in the mass ? " 

" What do you mean ? " said she, somewhat 
absently, her rapid glance still roving over the 
landscape. 

" Every crown," said he," has its own beauty 
and distinction." 

" Yes," said she. 

" Not only the different species but every indi- 
vidual tree. It is the ripple of variety that makes 
up the beauty of the mass," he insisted. 

" I daresay you could tell me the species of every 
tree in the wood from where we stand," said she. 

" More than that," he answered with the open- 
eyed serene look which belonged to his face when 
in the country ; " I could tell you what grows under 
it and what around it. I could take a line from 
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here to any tree you might name and walk up to it 
without deviation. It happens that the corner of 
the earth I know the best and love the most, is the 
wood we have just been walking through." 

" Is it?" said Isobel with soft interest. 

" Yes. But in any wood in any part of England 
or the Continent, if I walked under the trees at 
night, I could tell them from the rustle of the 
leaves, or the scent, or the feel of the turf to my 
feet — its relative softness or crispness." 

" That wood we have just come from is your 
own then? " asked she in a soft tentative tone, and 
moved the soil with her foot as she spoke. 

" The Dower Woods? Oh no ! " he answered. 
" Were you not aware? They belong to Colonel 
Letchmere." 

" Do you know him ? " said she, and still worked 
with her small pointed shoe in the soil. 

" Very well. Do you ? " 

" No." 

There was a silence; a sense of break fell upon 
the converse. Isobel turned her head restlessly. 

** I am sure it is time I went back," she said; 
" the Station is I suppose some distance." 

** Yes. I wish," he added earnestly, " that it 
was in my power to entertain you here. I would 
give much that it might be so." 
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He sighed. His voice was low with feeling. 
She waited and listened attentively. 

" You have not heard perhaps? I have let the 
Manor House. There is not a fit place to which I 
could bring you." 

"Oh thank you very much," said she crisply; 
" but I ought to return." 

They went back down the lane a step or two. 
He seemed dejected; he moved heavily, silently 
by her side. 

" Wasn't it a trouble to let the Manor House? " 
said she. 

" It was the only thing I could do," he answered 
gravely. " I am a poor man. I cannot afford 
to live there." 

" Poor I • I thought all Ingalton was yours 1 " 

" So it is," said he; "but my estate is encum- 
bered." 

Into the midst of his dejection crept a new 
sweetness — so wonderful a thing it seemed to 
speak to her of his affairs. 

" One day I hope to free it again," he went on. 

" Won't you show me where Ingalton begins? " 
said she. 

"We're in it now. Turn your face a little. 
Now all you see is Ingalton." 

She drew a deep breath. Before her lay a vast 
extent of Country, a scene of peace and smiling 
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plenty, fields upon fields, farm after farm, and 
cots nestling in tree-shaded hollows, and all bask- 
ing in the sunshine of a summer day. How could 
she, innocent, untried, guess at the capacity 
of a " spark '* of the early century, to anticipate, 
produce and devour the harvests of after years? 
He could not explain it to her pure yoiing spirit. 

" You too have woods I " cried she. 

*' Yes. I have woods." 

" I thought timber was valuable." 

"Weill So it is," said he; "and farms and 
fields are valuable." 

She seemed perplexed; her face fell a little. 

" You love the woods? " said she. 

In her musing tone was something plaintive, 
mournful; it brought the colour to his bronzed 
cheek. With the colour came to his eyes a deep 
and troubled emotion ; he pressed nearer, fixing that 
ardent look on her. 

" Do I ? " said he. 

" So I believed," she replied. 

Her lips smiled a little and raising her eyes she 
turned them with an open steady gaze to the hori- 
zon. In the gaze he thought he caught a glimpse 
of her soul — a gentle pure thing and unsullied, 
ready to fly from her beautiful eyes, her breathing 
lips. 

" When I am with you it seems thaf I love only 
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one thing," said he with dangerous impetuosity. 

At that the colour flew to her cheek and ebbed 
away again, leaving it white; she sighed very 
softly. He came nearer and took her hand. 

" It is you I love," said he, bending to look in 
her face. 

He found no repulse; she did not shrink. He 
came still nearer so that her slim young shoulder 
must touch the hollow of his arm. Then his 
blood seemed to turn to streams of light and all 
his pulses sang of joy. It was the exquisite mo- 
ment of his life as of hers. 

" It is you, Isobel, you I love," he repeated. 

He felt her tremble but she did not speak. 

"Have you no answer?" said he as his arm 
stole about her. " Won't you look at me? " 

The old device I But she turned and looked 
instantly, as he desired ; to his surprise tears welled 
up to her eyes. With that ruth smote him. 
Was this a kind of murder that he did, charging 
the happy innocent girl with new experience ? 

" I haven't hurt you ? I haven't alarmed you ? " 
said he anxiously. 

" No ! No 1 " cried she with a little gasp. 

" Then answer me," he persisted gravely; " can 
you love me back? " 

Her eyes dropped from his; once more they 
turned to the landscape, roving over it rapidly. 
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" Yes," said she faintly. 

" You can love me enough to be my wife ? to 
promise to wait for me? " 

At that she moved suddenly from him, looking 
at him with wide lovely eyes of pathos. 

" I am so — so ignorant I " she cried almost 
sharply. 

And the tears over-flowed upon her cheeks. In 
a moment he had her in his arms, trembling as he 
clasped her, with eagerness and joy. 

" I am the man to care for you, Isobel, through- 
out your life. Only trust me and I will not let 
you suffer. I will stand between you and the 
world." 

They paced the little lonely path upon the hill ; 
the train was lost. It was late in the afternoon 
when he saw her off at the station and then her 
tears were all dried, and he had won from her one 
of the exquisite smiles which had moved Mary 
Flcmyng to admiration. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

ELYOT TELLS HIS NEWS 

MARY FLEMYNG 1 The moment Elyot 
turned from the station, setting his face 
towards the Manor House, he thought 
of her. It was the habit of his life to bring his 
news to Mary. 

Would she approve? The event of the after- 
noon had befallen as a miracle befalls — unex- 
pectedly; he walked now in the light thereof, yet 
could not but reflect — in the region of his calmer 
judgment — that an engagement had been no part 
of the schemes formed for the next few years. 
Joy as a sweet bandit had surprised him. 

In the more considered schemes, Mary the ad- 
viser, the sympathiser, had energetically encour- 
aged him; would she approve this deviation? 

He was a guest in the Manor House for the 
week end, and sought her in the drawing-room. 
This was a long well-lighted room in the upper 
story; the distinctive features being two alcoves of 
different size thrown out from opposite walls, the 
window of the one looking into the tiled court, 
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that of the other over the park and the distance. 
The latter, an oblong roomy space ending in a 
square bay with window-seats, was mounted by a 
step ; round the arch above ran a quaint motto : — 

" Walk in, Love. Be seated.'* 

The place was associated in Elyot's mind with 
his girl-mother, of whom a miniature hung near 
the mantelpiece. But better than the picture was 
his memory of her countenance, which endured in 
his mind as something sunlit and smiling, the hair 
a brown softness that his small hand loved to touch, 
the eyes and voice full of tender consolations to 
lighten even a child's mysterious sorrow and per- 
plexity .^ She had lived habitually in the drawing- 
room, her favourite place being the alcove with the 
motto, where she would sit for hours reading, or 
working at the wool-work of the sixties, or em- 
broidering fine collars for his tunics. Thither in 
the stormy griefs of childhood, he had rushed for 
comfort, and thither he had crept for stories in the 
twilight; the gentle welcome of her tones in the 
words of the old motto — " fFalk in, Love. Be 
seated '' — being a secret and most fragrant recol- 
lection which, no more than her smiling face, was 
lost from his heart. 

That afternoon Elyot entered the drawing-room 
from an inconspicuous comer door; he came from 
the staircase which filled the space of a gable at 
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the end of the house and was a curious and beauti- 
ful structure in oak, dating from Elizabeth's reign. 

As he crossed the room he saw Mary where he 
had hoped to find her, sitting in the alcove, her 
head, with the plentiful brown hair, sketched in 
pure lines against the small leaded panes and the 
wooded distance beyond. 

" Are the old ladies out? " cried he. 

Mary turned. When his figure filled the arch 
and his foot was on the step, the motto flashed to 
her mind as the sweet ringing of bells. 

" fFalk in, Love. Be seated.'^ 

"The old ladies are out," she replied; "you 
may safely sit down for a chat. But what is it, 
Elyot?" Her eyes rested archly on his face. 
" The day in the woods has transformed you. 
Your old look has come back." 

" My old look? Whyl Have I then another 
for London?" he asked, suddenly glad of a 
breathing-space before his news was imparted. 

" Indeed you have. In London you wear a pre- 
occupied hansom-cab-club-and-office look. You 
are, you know, rather like a faun running round 
amidst dust and noise." 

i " I've nothing to complain of, Mary. If I am 
not in my own atmosphere, I am at least writing 
about my own subjects. I might have been a hack 
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journalist. That I am not is, I fancy, Seaton's 
affair. Have you read my book? " 

She smiled. 

" Not the one you have printed.'' He caught 
the meaning in the emphasis. 

" That's true," said he. " We began to write 
the book together long ago. We began when we 
were children and toddled down the Dower Woods 
hand in hand, and stopped to stare up to the trees 
and thought the tops reached the skies.'* 

" I remember," said Mary, the light of her eyes 
stealing through her lashes; " I know." 

" All this commercial and arboricultural stuff is 
just the prose to the old poems." 

" And all the science simply woodman's lore." 

" When we were older, we made the woods our 
Forest of Arden. I cannot lose the trick of the 
dream 1 All the same London isn't without at- 
traction even for me. There are thoughts; there 
is a flavour; and I like it. I understand Seaton 
and his Thames. You couldn't wrench the man 
from his river. And besides" — he leaned for- 
ward a little — " besides, there are cups of sweet- 
ness to the lip, Mary." 

He dropped his tone and changed it, thinking to 
herald the nature of his secret by his voice. Her 
eyes were on the distance ; so blue was it, it seemed 
to drink the colour from the skies. 
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" Anything better than the enchantment of the 
woods and the fields?" asked she. "How blue 
the distance is I Doesn't It look like a ring of 
sapphire round about the manor?" 

" You say beautiful things, Mary. A ring of 
sapphire? Yes. To-day the woods were indeed 
enchanted — magical beyond their wont. Tell 
me 1 Do you see news in my face? " 

She turned; her scrutiny lasted two brief sec- 
onds. Then she drew back very slightly, settling 
herself to quietude in her seat. A sense of the 
coming news fell veil-like on her heart. 

" You bring good news? " said she. 

"Good? Ah Mary I Do all men feel so 
when it comes? Is Earth so transfigured to all? " 

"What is it, Elyot?" 

Her voice, low and hurried, seemed to run across 
his dream as a scared live thing. He hesitated, 
then spoke the fact out bluntly. 

" I am engaged to be married," said he. 

There was a pause, during which she turned 
quietly towards the window. 

" Who is it, dear Elyot? " she asked after the 
silent interval. 

" Are you surprised? " said he. 

In himself he debated why his joy should be on 
a sudden perplexed and over-shadowed by a sense 
of pain. 
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** I had not thought of it for you — just yet. 
That is all" 

** Nor I for myself. There is the strange thing. 
It fell from heaven for me when I least looked 
for it." 

She turned again with a movement almost 
brusque and scrutinized him with eyes deeply per- 
plexed. 

"When was it? Where?" 

A hint of fear chilled her tone. 

" It is hardly an hour old, this news of mine. 
It came to me in the woods. Think of that, 
Mary I I brought my happiness straight to you." 

She laid her hand on his; the touch was cool 
and soft as snow. He felt the comfort of it. 

** That was well. In all happiness of yours I 
share. But here? I cannot understand. I can 
make no guesses. Tell me : — who is it? " 

" Her name is Isobel Everson. You do not 
know the name. Of that I am sure." 

"But I dol" 

She pressed her fingers to her brow perplexed. 
Memories of something connected with such a 
name struggled ineffectually to shape themselves. 
Where — where had she heard it? Very much 
had happened to Mary since Isobel ate cake on the 
Vicarage lawn. 

** It is strange but, as it happens, I met her here 
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/?ri//' said Elyot. " It was early in May last 
year. She sat on the stile by the two-acre 
meadow with a broken bicycle — " 

" Ah 1 But I saw her too that day I " 
The whole incident flashed back overwhelm- 
ingly. He began to tell the tale of his love, to 
pour out to her ear the story of his love — for 
another. She listened absently, her eyes on the 
sapphire ring of the distance, and responded spar- 
ingly. He missed neither her words nor her en- 
thusiasm; his own lover's eloquence sufficed. But 
her mind was busy with the incident he had re- 
called, trying to summon again the face of the 
beggar maid at the gate and to read into it any 
trait, besides that of appealing beauty, which might 
justify the choice of King Cophetua. 

Moreover her attention was over-mastered by 
the discovery that, in effect, this great event had 
happened a year back or more, and that yet she 
had not guessed 1 had been touched so closely by 
what should have pierced to her heart of hearts 
and had never dreamed 1 That brought pain, to 
master which she needed absolute solitude. Elyot, 
seeing no more than the brown head and the pure 
cheek turned towards the window, talked on and 
on ; the pain threatened to be torture, and she could 
have cried for release. It came with the entrance 
of Miss March and Miss Dorothy; afterwards 
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Elyot went out on a visit to one of his farmers and 
then Mary herself could find an excuse to seek 
for solitude in the garden. 

She wandered to the place of the roses — an 
old-fashioned terrace to which one descended by 
a few steps and which was surrounded by an an-^ 
cient low wall, covered by creepers of the eglan- 
tine and sweetbriar; a fountain played in the midst 
and the sun fell broadly upon the tall standards 
and the low-growing roses of the beds, and on the 
roses that twisted and twined over a procession 
of arches. It was a quiet place, full of colour, 
warmth and scent, and the hum of bees. 

In the wall was a stone seat and Mary sank 
upon it and there summoned to memory the face of 
Isobel, holding it, as it were, in her hands as a pic- 
ture, that she might fathom — if it were possible 
— the mystery of character lying behind. She 
could wrest nothing from it; her memory was as 
running water that flowed over the face breaking 
it into changing pictures, now animated, now still, 
but offering no more than brief teasing glimpses 
of beauty — only beauty. Was beauty then a 
sufficient attribute? A gift mysterious and almost 
terrible, self-centred and complete? 

She marvelled again that no presentiment had 
disturbed her mind that day, that the event had 
seemed as light froth tossed from a sea of chances 
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and fading as quickly, and by no means an ocean- 
wave invading her existence and sweeping land- 
marks away. 

She rose and walked amongst the flowers. The 
gardens of the Manor House were slowly recover- 
ing from neglect under the energy of competent 
gardeners and under Mary's clever direction. The 
task had been laid upon her by the Misses March, 
and Elyot himself had gladly approved her super- 
intendence. Standing here in the rose-garden, 
where the first-fruits of the renovated beds glowed 
in the evening-sun, she refused to recognise that 
any part of their sweetness was diminished, or her 
pleasure in the labour lessened. 

Nevertheless, something was subtracted. Good 
sense told her that — apart from the hidden pain 
which it was her main business to keep concealed 
— the atmosphere of her daily life had suffered 
and must suffer increasing change. Good sense 
whispered that the life-long companionship was 
over, her place now secondary and still diminish- 
ing. It was but wisdom to anticipate, to take ever 
a step in advance of compelling fate. Close the 
hand on the nettle! Oh, my friend 1 my friend! 
what shall I do? She thought she could have 
tasted peace had she been convinced of his wel- 
fare. 

She left the rose-garden and wandered to a part 
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of the grounds called The fVilderness and from 
thence to the main drive. Near the lodge, she 
descried the figure of Colonel Letchmere coming 
up under the trees towards her with a book in his 
hand. 

Mary was a favourite with the Colonel; he 
hailed her with his genial voice and hastened his 
step. She advanced with a smile on her lip. 

" I've got the rogue's book here, Mary! " called 
he, brandishing Elyot's volume; " I've come to talk 
to you about it." 

By this time he was near — sufficiently so to 
detect the hurt look in her brown eyes, to perceive 
that sorrow and shock lay under the brave smile. 

" Hallo 1" said he. "This won't do," He 
took her hand and drew it under his arm. 

"Where's Elyot?" asked he sharply. 

" He has gone to Amen Farm," said she. 

" Now, Mary! what has happened? " 

"What should happen. Colonel Letchmere?" 
she answered with smiling lips and eyes bright with 
an agony of repressed tears. 

" My dear ! Don't fence with me. I'm an 
old man. I love you as my daughter. You're in 
trouble." 

She disengaged her hand f rofn his arm and stood 
before him. In her face was great seriousness, a 
grief too dignified to disguise itself. 
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" I am in trouble, Colonel Letchmere," said she ; 
*' but I do not know if it is trouble really. It is 
about Elyot. There is no reason why I should not 
tell you, for the matter is not a secret. He is 
engaged to be married." 

" The young fool ! To whom, pray? " 

"Why a fool, Colonel Letchmere?" cried 
Mary, fired instantly. ** The lady's name is Iso- 
bel Everson." , 

The information being imparted, she became in 
a moment aware that the Colonel was moved by 
it, that the news had hit to some particular mark 
in his consciousness. 

" If I only knew that she is all we might wish 
for Elyot 1 " she cried with sudden impetuosity. 

" Mary," said Colonel Letchmere, " take my 
arm again. Is there a place where we can sit? 
I should like to talk to you a little. I know this 
lady." 

They turned into The Wilderness and found a 
seat under a high hedge of beech. 

** You know her? But that seems wonderful I '* 

" It is in the barest sense of the word : — an 
introduction at a London party, a few sentences 
exchanged. No more than that. And yet I seem 
to know her in an intimate sense of the word. She 
is the daughter of the only woman I ever loved. 
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Mary — of the woman I was engaged to and .did 
not marry.'* 

" You can tell me then — " began Mary, and 
paused, shocked at the intrusion of her personal in- 
terest into a sadness she judged to be deep, in spite 
of intervening years. 

" I can tell you," returned the old man gently, 
" that if she resembles her mother in heart and 
nature as she resembles her in face and form, we 
may thank the Lord for Elyot." 

Mary breathed a deep sigh of relief and settled 
herself back against the bench. 

" I am glad ! Oh ! I am glad ! " said she. 

" We both care for his welfare, my dear. If 
I had chosen for him I — But that is no matter. 
It is one of those illusive hopes that Life breaks 
with her awkward fingers. And which it is neces- 
sary to smile at and bravely leave. He has chosen 
for himself, it appears. I cannot think he has 
chosen ill." 

He paused, frowning a little. 

" I saw her first — this girl, Isobel, I mean — 
under the trees in the Dower fVoods. It was a 
year last May. She came up to me under the 
trees, an image of her mother. The very voice, 
the very trait, a something in the dignified grace 
of the head — but you have seen her? " 

" Once." 
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" It was in May last year. She was pushing a 
ramshackle bicycle along. And up she came under 
the trees to ask the way. I ventured to enquire 
her name. And there I thought I was the victim 
of illusion. It was not the n^hie of the man my 
Eleanore married." 

"It was not?" 

" No. That put me off. Afterwards I met 
her at this London party; and then I made a few 
enquiries here and there. And I learned that 
Eleanore's first husband died within a few months 
of their marriage. And that afterwards she mar- 
ried this fellow Everson. Good Lord, Maryl 
She's living in a box of a house in West Kensing- 
ton — Eleanore 1 — with a houseful of children, 
and in a street that somehow reminded me of cheap 
butter." 

He lifted his hands and let them drop on his 
knee. 

" It sounds like grinding poverty. I've had 
some impulses towards sending help. But there! 
The door's shut on me." He sighed. " It was a 
trifle separated us. On a sudden I knew that I 
had lost her. She had a tender heart but she was 
proud. Odd thing is I forget what thimbleful of 
mischief caused it. But the world has never 
looked the same since." 

He drummed on his knees with his hands. 
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Then turned his sterling old face to her with his 
genial smile. 

" Not the same world, Mary, quite. But, my 
word on it, not a bad bit of travel after all. In 
spite of everything,*! have found it a good^tbing 
to be alive and to do tEe^ day's work as it come s 
before me,'* 

It takes a life-time to distil sufficient fragrance 
from the soul to offer for the consolation of an- 
other. He laid his hand on hers with warm re- 
assuring pressure ; then rose and left her. 



CHAPTER XIX 

MRS. BUCKTON IS GENEROUS 

WHEN Viewed in the light of a little ex- 
perience, Isobel's engagement showed 
other aspects than those of the heart 
and affections. 

To begin with, a prospective alliance with a 
baronetage of old standing enhanced her in the 
eyes not only of her relations — the Eversons were 
not very much related — but of everyone; in the 
second place, her connection with a man who, apart 
from social rank, had managed early in life to im- 
press his personality upon the world, did even more 
to establish her; it gave her a place, a paragraph 
in the Morning Post, the paper being religiously 
preserved in the Everson household afterwards. 
Upon a sudden Isobel stepped out of obscurity to 
find herself a somebody. 

Mrs. Assheton ,was delighted with the girl's 
success; it was striking enough to cast reflected 
glory and to give pleasing point to the phrase 
when she named her " my protegee." 

As to those desolating unflattering moments 
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when Isobel hid her discomfiture in a corner of 
Mrs. Edward Buckton's drawing-room, they re- 
ceded to the vanishing point, or were remembered 
only to lend zest to the present. 

Mr. Buckton — who was a shrewd man of busi- 
ness — was the first to recognize the change, and 
to put his finger on the personal advantage he de- 
tected within it. He impressed upon his wife that 
it might be of solid import to them to be able to 
introduce Sir Elyot Ingall's beautiful fiancee as 
their niece; and these reflections brought about a 
further amelioration in Isobel's condition. 

So far the detestable fact remained, that the 
cheap nun's veiling was the girl's best dress, and 
that she possessed only one other skirt, with an 
alternation in two or three blouses. Uncle Ed- 
ward Buckton determined to change all that. If 
the girl was to be taken about and exhibited as 
their niece, it must be done in style ; there must be 
no more cheap material and amateur dressmaking ; 
his wife must make an allowance to Isobel for 
gowns. 

" I regard it as an investment," said he, with the 
tendency of the shrewd man to vindicate all his 
acts on strict business principles; "let her have 
fifty pounds a year and dress according to her own 
taste. Now I mean it to be done. I'll find the 
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money and all you've got to do is to pay It regu- 
larly." 

All this was agony to Aunt Fanny; she acknowl- 
edged the utility of the event to themselves — 
Mrs. Assheton was already more cordial — but 
would have preferred to accept it without its tax. 
Since that was impossible, she drove one day to 
the little house in Margravine Gardens and sum- 
moning Eleanore to a private audience, which had 
to take place with interruptions in the bedroom, 
shed tears on the subject of her own generosity, 
and surrendered the information that she was 
about to make Isobel an allowance of forty pounds 
a year for dress. Ten of her husband's fifty, 
she saw her way to slipping into her own pocket 
in transit, excusing herself on the plea that men 
did not understand these things. 

To Eleanore, versed in the strategies of poverty, 
the sum seemed not only adequate but lavish ; for 
a moment she was touched by what appeared as 
an act of liberality. That expansive and pleasing 
emotion was destined, however to be short-lived. 
Aunt Fanny knew well how to discount her gifts; 
Eleanore was soon made to understand that grati- 
tude in the giver's eyes was not a sentiment but 
something to be paid in kind. 

The manner of the rebate was ingenious. 
Whenever a fatiguing enterprise in shopping had 
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to be performed, Eleanore was called upon to as- 
sist. Upon these occasions, Mrs. Edward Buckton 
did not hire the brougham which she habitually 
used for light shopping and her own pleasure, but 
expected her sister-in-law to accompany her in the 
humble bus; she exhibited further dexterity when 
the conductor came round for his fares. 

" Darling little sisterkin," she would murmur 
in Eleanore's ear, " I haven't a copper in my purse 
or any small change. Pay for me, dear, when you 
pay for yourself." 

And Eleanore would pay. After which the rich 
Mrs. Buckton would forget to discharge the debt. 
The same ingenuity was practised in regard to the 
luncheon which was snatched at some restaurant 
during the business of the morning. In short, not 
only did Eleanore give her time and strength in 
Mrs, Buckton's service, but paid the expenses as 
well. This was a sore burden to one whose slender 
resources were minutely apportioned to the last 
sixpence. 

Isobel accepted the allowance calmly enough ; no 
effusion on her side seemed necessary; she recog- 
nised that it was, in effect, a salary — and one in 
her opinion quite inadequate — paid by the Buck- 
tons for services expected to be rendered. 

On one point, Isobel's hopes in her betrothal 
were not realised. She had not unnaturally ex- 
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pected that the announcement of the engagement, 
would be followed by her introduction to the 
Manor House, where Elyot was a frequent visitor, 
coming and going as he would. This, however, 
was not the case; the Misses March offered their 
congratulations to him but made no overtures to 
his admired lady. The omission surprised him 
as much as it chagrined Isobel and he avoided 
mention of the subject. The truth was that the 
old ladies were in no hurry to send an invitation, 
which they suspected would cost something to 
their beloved Mary. Isobel felt the omission as 
a slight and feared that it might appear so 
in the eyes of Mrs. Assheton and her circle. She 
was not, however, without a remedy. Aunt 
Fanny's allowance at least enabled her to hire a 
bicycle when she cared to do so and, when Elyot 
was too much engaged to be able to visit her, she 
would break the dullness of the day by an expedi- 
tion to Ingalton, acquiring in this manner a credi- 
table knowledge of the district. 

As for Eleanore, she approved of Elyot as her 
son-in-law from the heart; but it surprised even 
herself that the approval took the form of a pang 
of pity, when first he brought his ingenuous face 
into the small house in Margravine Gardens. The 
impression of manliness, energy and a certain un- 
sophisticatedness all his own, struck to a nature 
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whose deep capacity was expended in endurance. 
All the small things undergone, the years of unen- 
livened routine, rose to a note of tragedy as she 
saw him. Her beautiful eyes seemed to send out 
a warning glance as well as a welcome. 

In the event, Eleanore could expect neither wis- 
dom, decision nor support from her husband, 
whose brain was whittled away in the pursuit of a 
literary chimera. 

"My dear!" said he when she brought him 
news of the engagement; " could you not have post- 
poned the information until to-morrow morning? 
My time is valuable. And these interruptions oc- 
casion a dispersal of precious ideas." 

"You must listen, please, Robert. IsobePs 
lover is much above our station. The sudden 
change is a severe test to a young girl. I am 
afraid for her." 

" Is the young man rich? " 

" No. He is poor. But not poor as we count 
poverty. He has prospects. Isobel has not been 
brought up to her future position. She will have 
a title. Her lover is a baronet." 

"A baronet?" Mr. Everson laid down his 
pen carefully. " What is his name? " 

" Sir Elyot Ingall." 

"Sir Elyot Ingall?" A gleam of excitement 
lit up his dulled features. " But I have seen his 
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name over and over again in the papers lately! 
In the publisher's advertisements and in the re- 
views ! You know I always study those columns. 
I am on the look-out for a good advertising firm 
with which to place my book when it is finished. 
I am sincerely glad of this event. Sir Elyot has 
made a success with his work; I may count him 
a compeer. I shall look forward to meeting him 
and to comparing notes. Now, my dear, I must 
get to my writing again." 

He dipped his pen in the ink. Eleanore, accus- 
tomed to this subjugation of mind and character 
to a fool's paradise, did not combat it; indeed she 
had a tenderness for her husband's delusion. She 
merely turned away. 

" Keep the house quiet! "cried he after her. 

She had closed the door, but he called her back 
sharply. 

"Yes, Robert?" 

" How did Isobel meet such a man as Sir Elyot 
Ingall ? " said he in some excitement. 

" I hardly know," said Eleanore, her eyes evad- 
ing his and her worn cheek flushing. 

" Because," said Mr. Everson in increased 
emotion, " if he called on me in respect of my 
famous book, desiring an interview when I was in 
town and this was not reported to me, it was ex- 
ceedingly wrong," 
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" No, no, Robert ! Nothing of the kind," said 
Eleanore soothingly. 

The excitement was expunged from her hus- 
band's face; his head drooped again over the paper 
and Eleanore withdrew in dread lest the subject 
should be continued. 

The dread arose from her own miserable con- 
jecture concerning the events that heralded Isobel's 
engagement. It was from Elyot's lips — not 
hers — that news reached her of the earliest en- 
counter at the stile in the Ingalton road. But 
how, thought Eleanore, had she come to be there 
at all? to be there and never to have referred to 
the event at home? A sense of distraction, of 
darkness, fell on her mind. Isobel, she thought, 
could only have heard of Ingalton through the tell- 
tale contents of the broken cabinet. Questioning 
Elyot as to dates almost sharply, she found the 
one event had occurred in close sequence to the 
other; it was hardly possible there was no connec- 
tion between them. It became her miserable con^ 
viction that Isobel's expedition to the Dower 
Woods, had been undertaken at her father's insti- 
gation, after his examination of the drawer in her 
cabinet. 



CHAPTER XX 

COLONEL LETCHMERE's WILL 

IN Colonel Letchmere's Georgian mansion was 
a room which he would variously describe as 
" The Morning Room," " The Library " or 
" Smoking Room," when introducing his friends 
into it; the cause of this divergence being, that he 
had forgotten the original title in the habit of 
mentally referring to it as his " den." 

• On an afternoon in late September, he sat there 
on his favourite chair by the hearth staring rumi- 
natingly into the fire. He was not at his case but 
wore something of a crestfallen look as one would 
who has been detected in folly. 

The Censor was still present ; he sat at the table 
in the person of Mr. Liddon, who had for some 
time been discoursing energetically as to the good 
sound route on which the disposition of property 
should run. In his hand was a pen; a piece of 
foolscap paper lay before him, on the page of 
which the ink was fresh. Open by his side was 
another document towards which he kept directing 
sour and impatient glances. 
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** This will is unwise, Colonel Letchmere. I 
repeat it — unwise ! " said he. 

" It would hold in case of my demise? " 

" It certainly would since you have signed it and 
had it witnessed." 

" Then what is your point? " 

" My point is that this will which you have writ- 
ten with your own hand " — he tapped disparag- 
ingly as he spoke on the obnoxious document — 
** and which for the first time you submit to my 
judgment, runs a thousand chances of defeating the 
very object you say you have in view." 

" In my opinion the roundabout way I have 
taken towards my end, safe-guards it." 

" Colonel Letchmere, you cannot make an un- 
certain thing certain, by adding a new contingency 



to it." 



" I do not think I have done so." 

Mr. Liddon shrugged silently. Colonel Letch- 
mere found the silence more depreciative than 
speech; no one cares to have his wisdom called in 
question ; his ears burned and his hands moved un- 
easily. Then he remembered that he was a soldier 
and must not cry " Retreat." 

" I believe the roundabout way I have taken 
safeguards my object," he repeated. 

The lawyer softened his manner diplomatically. 

** As your man of business, I am bound to 
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speak from my own experience. In the course of 
a long and varied practice as a solicitor, I have 
found it a safe maxim never, in making a will, to 
take a roundabout way to one's own end." 

By the side of Colonel Letchmere's chair stood 
a small table on which lay a few favourite volumes. 
Amongst these was Elyot Ingall's " Woods and 
Forests^ He took up the book. The lawyer 
eyed him shrewdly. 

" An excellent book that of our young friend," 
he remarked. 

" He's no fool," said the Colonel. 

The lawyer laid down his pen and leaned back 
comfortably in his chair. 

Colonel Letchmere replaced the book and once 
more stared at the fire, wherein he saw matters 
which he did not expose to the lawyer's view. 
Nevertheless his relations with Mr. Liddon were 
those of friendship. 

" My nephew, John Halliburton," he said 
slowly, " knows of my design. He has made no 
objection." 

" Mr. Halliburton knows to whom you desire 
to bequeath — " 

"No," interrupted the Colonel sharply; "he 
simply knows that I desire to bequeath the Dower 
Woods away from him." 

The lawyer did not respond; he turned to the 
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bit of foolscap which lay in front of him, smoothed 
a comer of the paper caressingly, crossed a few 
t's and dotted a few i's. 

" Liddon," said the Colonel presently, " the 
Dower Woods are as the apple of my eye! I 
should like to make such arrangements that I may 
ensure their preservation in the future. You will 
not tell me that a man forgets the beautiful places 
of the earth that he has loved, when he is gone? '* 

He turned towards the lawyer as he spoke and 
when Mr. Lidden replied, it was in the softened 
voice of one who responds to a show of intimate 
friendship. 

" I know nothing about that. Colonel Letch- 
mere," said he. 

" Elyot Ingall's knowledge of forestry is second 
to no one's," continued the old man; " and he loves 
the Dower Woods with unexampled passion. 
Moreover I love the lad. I should be at peace if 
I knew the woods could be safely his. But what 
confidence can I have that in leaving them to him 
I am not merely supplying another asset for his 
creditors to pounce upon? The lad has begun 
splendidly but he may fail yet." 

" I do not think that he will fail. Colonel Letch- 
mere. Otherwise I should counsel you against the 
idea." 
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" You see, Liddon, I penned and signed the will 
you object to, in order to make sure — " 

Mr. Liddon merely shook his head; it was gently 
done but it marked a dogged adherence to his legal 
opinion. 

" Very well," said the Colonel suddenly and 
sharply; " what do you propose? " 

*' That you should sign and have witnessed this 
will which I have sketched here for you this after- 
noon, and which embodies your wishes concerning 
Sir Elyot and the Dower Woods in a clear straight- 
forward manner. I grant that there remains an 
element of uncertainty in the matter. But of what 
disposition of property can we affirm that there is 
none? It is my business to interpret your wishes 
legally to the best of my ability. And I repeat 
that the uncertainties attendant on Sir Elyot's posi^ 
tion, are infinitely smaller than the contingencies 
which lie hidden in the course you proposed to 
yourself." 

Saying this, he again tapped disparagingly on 
the second document. 

" There was another reason," began the Colonel 
in an undertone, but left the sentence unfinished. 
" Very well ! " he added suddenly. " Let it be 
as you wish." 

Mr. Liddon rose with alacrity to make place for 
Colonel Letchmere at the table, where lay the bit 
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of foolscap ready for the signature he desired to 
secure. 

" When I've signed the will and got it witnessed, 
the matter is done with ? " said the Colonel. 

" Well ! It will be desirable to have a present- 
able copy made on parchment and which I can keep 
in my office. I will bring it for your signature on 
another occasion." 

" Oh ! " said the Colonel, " I can't be worried 
twice over. Wait till you've got your parchment 
prepared. Then m sign it." 

" No, Colonel Letchmere," said the lawyer 
firmly. 

"And why, pray?" 

" Because the matter is important and the life 
even of the strongest is uncertain." 

The Colonel looked at Mr. Liddon in surprise. 
He knew the staunch honesty and friendship of 
the man and was impressed by his persistence. It 
argued that he was in earnest, and that he felt the 
profoundest distrust in his — the Colonel's — 
elaborate scheme, this being, in effect, an attempt 
to square matters with a possibly unfavourable 
Providence, and to enforce the fulfilment of a long- 
considered wish by taking measures that chance 
could not wreck. But was that all ? There lurks 
a rose in every breast, a savour, a fragrance, that 
is not of observation. He was aware that deep in 
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his heart, lay the hunger after a certain poetic satis- 
faction; there had been his own meaning in the 
ridiculous madness on which Mr. Liddon was 
clapping his extinguisher. 

Better, however, to be guided by his trusted ad- 
visor and to content himself with providing for 
his essential object. He stretched his hand to the 
bell and rang. 

" Benson," said he when the butler appeared, 
" I want you and Mrs. James to witness my signa- 
ture to an important paper." 

" Very good, sir." 

In ten minutes the business was over and Colonel 
Letchmere's last will and testament was signed and 
witnessed; the servants withdrew; the lawyer 
breathed more freely. 

" I am very glad that this matter is arranged," 
said he. 

" You've been in the deuce of a fuss about it," 
said the Colonel. 

Mr. Liddon, recognising that the old soldier was 
ruffled, felt that flight was the better part of dis- 
cretion and began hurriedly to gather his papers 
together. As a preliminary, he caught up the ob- 
noxious and now defeated will and advanced with 
it to the fire. 

" What are you going to do? " asked the Col- 
onel sharply. 
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" This is waste paper. I was going to destroy 
it," said Mr. Liddon. 

The Colonel's eye blazed a little. 

"No, no!" said he testily. "Leave it where 
it is. I won't be treated like a child." 

" I hadn't the least idea of such a thing, Colonel 
Letchmere," returned the lawyer gravely. 

And walking back to the table, he laid It down 
without a word. 

" I'm getting old and irritable, Liddon," said 
the Colonel remorsefully. 

" Oh ! not at all — not at all ! " said the lawyer, 
as he gathered up the other documents and began 
to thrust them into his bag. 

" Yes — but I am," insisted the Colonel. 

"Well! well! " said Mr. Liddon kindly, " you 
must allow your friends to have an opinion even 
on that point." 

The Colonel, mollified, laughed slightly; but he 
had seated himself again and still gazed persist- 
ently at the fire. 

" You have news of your nephew, I suppose? " 
asked Mr. Liddon absently as he snapped the clasp 
of the bag. 

" Oh yes. Halliburton's all right. I wrote 
him word when I first thought of making the alter- 
ation in my will and, as I said, he made no ob- 
jection." 
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" Quite right. As your heir it was a duty to 
inform him." 

" So I thought. I did not want to leave bitter- 
ness and disappointment behind me. My nephew 
is a good fellow. He'll manage the property all 
right. And Fm glad to think he will find it, when 
he comes into it, a fatter windfall than he dreams." 

" Now, how about these Dower JVoodsf You 
reckon to make a profit out of them as they stand, 
I presume ? " 

"I do. It isn't so much, but it is something 
steady and comfortable. Under my management, 
the proceeds from the thinnings and the cutting of 
underwood, have covered the expenses of labour 
and left me something over. Elyot will have it 
that coppice stuff tends to decline in value ; and the 
aim of the forester should be to keep up a stock 
of matured timber. Well! my Dower Woods 
represent and will continue to represent — under 
a similar treatment to my own — for years to 
come, a splendid capital in high timber. I don't 
in the least mind adopting Elyot's phrase and call- 
ing it a national treasury. Bless you I I've been 
playing the boy's game all my life for pleasure 
without understanding its meaning." 

" It all lies in character, Colonel Letchmere, 
after all! What is Sir Elyot doing with his own 
woods?" 
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" Planting coniferous timber wherever he can. 
Larch and Scotch pine in chief." 

" Ah ! He indicated some such course at the 
creditor's meeting." 

" Well ! The creditors have read his book now 
and are inclined to think with him. He handed 
me the interest on my debt the other day. He's 
worried a bit over some repairs that are necessary 
in Amen Farm — the one that lies under the heath 
and gets all the sun and south-wind, and the blessed 
nourishing rains and airs whenever they are going. 
It is one of his most valuable assets. Well ! I just 
tucked my interest in an envelope and sent it back 
as a kind of birthday present." 

" That was kind, Colonel Lctchmere. What 
did he do?" 

"What did he do? Let me taste the flavour 
of the gift in a way that warmed my heart through. 
It wasn't a gift though; it was a plain bit of jus- 
tice. The lad has put a meaning into my life and 
work, that I was too big a fool to see for myself; 
and now I've got at it I rate the poetry of existence 
better than I did. And I'm a dry old hulk with 
more money than I know what to do with. And 
he's a young fellow fighting his country's battles in 
his own way against odds." 

" He has his wits about him clearly. I have 
been very pleasantly undeceived as to his charac- 
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ter,'' said Mr. Liddon, who stood, bag In hand, 
ready to depart. " And now," added he, " if you 
will be good enough to order round the dog-cart, 
I will be going, Colonel Letchmere. There's com- 
fortable time to catch a train." 

Colonel Letchmere rose and rang the bell and 
stood courteously by Mr. Liddon's side, when the 
order had been given. After a few indifferent 
sentences, his eye fell on the single paper lying on 
the table. 

"What's that?" said he. 

" The will you have discarded. Colonel Letch- 
mere. You asked me not to burn it." 

"Where's the other then?" 

" In my bag. I have to prepare a copy as I 
explained." 

Colonel Letchmere frowned. His late submis- 
sion had cost him something. Now he again sus- 
pected in a hot old heart that he was being treated 
as a child. 

" I prefer to keep my will in my own charge," 
said he. 

" But the copy — ^" 

" You have the original document to go on as 
to the legacies and the main of the property. The 
new clause leaving the Dower Woods to Elyot In- 
gall is as simple as a child's lesson. You can do 
it from memory. The paper must be left here. 
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Prepare the parchment and come again. Make a 
day of It and come over to pot a bird or two with 
me. 

Mr. Liddon^s heart sank with sudden dismay. 
But it was impossible to decline. He opened the 
bag and laid the new will on the table by the side 
of the other. The Colonel's eye twinkled with a 
sense both of triumph and humour. 

" I fancy you think I shall do something rash ? " 
said he. "I ask you to leave both the wills here 
simply because I must have leisure to consider the 
matter in my own way. One thing I promise you : 
— one or other of these two wills shall be de- 
stroyed on the day you come back with the copy 
and not an hour earlier/' 

He looked towards the lawyer with a return to 
his genial, hearty, every-day manner. 

The heart of Mr. Liddon was again lightened 
within him. He read the Colonel perfectly; he 
was but saving his own dignity, making believe 
that he had travelled the way to his conclusions 
unaided. The will was as safe as though he car- 
ried it in his own keeping. He looked back at the 
genial, honourable face with every qualm silenced. 

" Now when will you come ? " asked the Col- 
onel. 

** You have only to propose a day. Colonel 
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Letchmere," said Mr. Liddon, his face broad with 
satisfaction. 

" It is Wednesday now : — can you spare Satur- 
day for a day's shooting and stay to play a game 
of billiards on Sunday? " 

"Thank you heartily. Yes; I could manage 
that." 

" That's all right then. Meanwhile just step 
over here a moment. You know my bureau and 
the private drawer? And you have the trick of 
opening that. Well; I will place the wills here 
in preparation for your visit on Saturday." 

He had the air of making concessions to the 
lawyer. Mr. Liddon perfectly .understood; he 
had won his point ; all the old soldier wanted was 
an opportunity of saying graciously, that calm con- 
sideration had secured his hearty approval of the 
will Mr. Liddon's legal knowledge and experience 
had advised him to sign. 

When the lawyer was gone, the Colonel took 
his hat and went out in the direction of the Dower , 
Woods. 

"He is right. By the Lord! he's right," he 
said to himself as he turned into the avenue of 
wych elms. 

He walked towards the pine and oak plantation 
and spent some time in examining the condition 
of the trees. After that, evening falling, he went 
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back to dine; and on that returned to his '' den/^ 
and sitting on his favourite chair took up Elyot's 
book and fell Into an Interested re-perusal of It. 
All evening he remained In his library, attending to 
various matters of business, reading and writing. 

That night, his last act was to go to the book- 
shelf and carefully to replace Elyot*s volume. 



CHAPTER XXI 

ISOBEL VISITS THE MANOR HOUSE 

THE date of Elyot's marriage was the most 
problematic thing possible. But he worked 
with an energy and persistence the greater 
for the incentive of his engagement. 

Apart from his engagement, a splendid zest ac- 
companied his life — the zest of a man who knows 
his own aim, is persuaded of its import, and who 
finds his difEculties falling before the impetus of 
his attack upon them. 

Seaton valued him more and more. He was, 
however, not a man to sacrifice abilities like Elyot's 
on routine journalism; he chose tasks for his orig- 
inal and energetic coadjutor which would combine 
the interests of * The Quest * with an expansion of 
Elyot's sphere. Is it possible that he was a little 
merciless to sentiment where the engagement was 
concerned ? 

Rather suddenly he proposed to Elyot a journey 
round the world, to be opened by a lecturing tour 
in America and followed by a series of articles for 
the paper. 

237 
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"I shall advertise the articles widely, and IVe 
no doubt whatever that I shall more than pay for 
the expenses of the journey out of the profits," said 
Seaton when he made his offer. 

Elyot was not slow to snap at the opportunity, 
perceiving the advantage it offered. At the same 
time the journey would take a year and a half out 
of his life. 

In his own regard this was no loss; it signified 
months filled by interests large and varying, and 
by profitable work. He loved the plunge into 
different atmospheres — to take ship from the insu- 
lar and provincial into cosmos. But for Isobel 
the case was not parallel; the portion of the girl 
left behind is not inspiriting and he realised It, as 
did she also acutely. 

Elyot was to leave England late in September; 
and it was not until September that he was offered 
an opportunity of bringing Isobel to the Manor 
House. When at last the Misses March sent the 
invitation, they planned the visit for the Saturday 
immediately preceding Elyot's departure. 

Two things happened in connection with this 
event, which, of no seeming consequence, were 
destined in reality to colour the whole of Elyot's 
future. 

In the first place, the visit fell on the Saturday 
on which Mr. Liddon proposed to bring the fair 
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copy of Colonel Letchmere's last will for signature. 
In the second, an irritating alteration of plans 
would oblige Elyot to return to London on the 
Sunday morning, and to proceed to Liverpool the 
same day. 

Miss March and her sister received their guests 
when they arrived on Saturday afternoon, and then 
in smiling benevolence found that duty called them 
to some distant part of the neighbourhood. This 
considerate kindliness lent Elyot the happiness of 
being with Isobel in his own place alone, and of 
showing her, in the perfect companionship of two, 
the many things which one day would be hers. 

His eyes were wistful in the thought of that re- 
mote but shining future, and grew more and more 
tenderly regretful as he watched Isobel's naive joy 
and surprise in the postponed possessions. The 
girl had seen so little, that the Manor House daz- 
zled and intoxicated with a sense of something 
splendid beyond dreams. When at last they came 
to the drawing-room her cheek burned and her 
lovely eyes were very bright. 

He led her to the alcove and pointed to the. 
motto above the arch. Isobel glanced upwards 
and slightly smiled as she entered. Her mind was 
pre-occupied and her heart beat with excitement. 
Elyot seated himself opposite. 
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"You are in your own place, Isbbel," mur- 
mured he. 

" Yes," said she, smoothing out the laces of her 
very pretty gown with fingers that slightly trem- 
bled. 

Isobel's dressing under Aunt Fanny's grudging 
assistance was more in accordance with her taste. 
Elyot found the face sufficient, and was only 
vaguely aware that fluffy material softened and en- 
hanced its beauty. 

" The Manor House will seem more my own 
now I have had you in it. I shall work the harder 
for the picture I bear of you, dearest, seated in the 
alcove against the leaded window. In my mind, 
you will always be here." 

" But that," said Isobel, " tvon't be the case. 
Other people will be sitting here : — old Miss 
March most probably. After all, the place might 
just as well not be yours." 

" Not quite," said Elyot quickly. " You and I 
can remember this visit. And we can look for- 
ward together. The place is certainly mine. In 
spite of the encumbrances the law respects my 
claim very much indeed." 

Isobel looked more hopeful. 

" How many years will It take you to pay off 
all those things you call encumbrances ? " asked 
she. 
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" I shall work very hard, Isobel — all the 
harder for having your love and the hope. I 
think I shall be free in twenty years' time and really 
master here." 

"Twenty years!" IsobeFs face paled with 
dismay. " But Elyot ! I shall be old and ugly 
then ! " 

" Not to me, Isobel — not one day older. Be- 
sides, we can be married ever so much sooner than 
that. As to ever being ugly, that is a joke of 
your own. You will he all the lovelier to me for 
having waited. You will wait? " 

" Yes." 

Her eyes filled with tears that brightened and 
softened them. He came to her side and drew 
her within his arms, murmuring over her head in- 
clined to his breast, assurances of his faithfulness, 
of his power to guard and comfort her all the days 
of his life. 

And then he was surprised to find that she really 
wept. 

** My dearest! What is it? " he whispered. 

" What is the good of it all," said she, plain- 
tively, " when to-morrow you leave me for a year 
and a half?" 

" I must go, dearest ! But we are both young, 
and think what it will be to us in the end I The 
prospects are splendid. I feel I can do anything 
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nowy Isobel. I daresay I shall pay off the mort- 
gage on the Manor House and one or two debts 
in the course of the next few years/' 

'' Debts I Mortgage I How I hate the words ! 
You are leaving me. And I must go on in Maj- 
gravine Gardens in West Kensington, sitting in that 
dull dining-room, with the milkman calling down 
the area-steps under the window twice a day with 
his wretched one pint of milk! *' Her speech was 
broken by repressed tears and it was with a sigh 
that she uttered her remaining sentence. " After 
seeing the Manor House I '* 

His eyes, as he looked at her, were full of pity. 

** Keep up heart, dearest! Think what is in 
store for you. Hope does so much." 

She disengaged herself from his arms and gazed 
from the alcove into the beautiful old room. Her 
wonderful eyes dreamed ; her exquisite lips parted. 

** How beautiful the Manor House is!" she 
softly murmured. "How beautiful! Do you 
know what I kept thinking as we wandered 
through it together?" 

** No, dearest. Tell me." 

" I was dreaming, Elyot, dreaming! You will 
laugh at me." 

" Never! " cried he, shocked. " Won*t you tell 
me? I'm afraid I'm not half gentle enough. 
But you shall teach me. I shall learn." 
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She turned her face, but her white eyelids and 
long lashes veiled her eyes. There was a pretty 
shyness in her air and her cheeks burned. When 
she held her face thus to his gaze — as one might 
hold a cup to the lips — he would feel a vague 
trouble and restlessness. He had found in the be- 
ginning, he still found in her face, something 
primitive, unfathomable — something that he 
yearned to read, yet could not read ; over all played 
the light and shadow of sweet, variable woods,Jt 
distracting and catching the attention with the con- 
stant fascination of change and surprise. 

" I dreamed that we had been married," she 
began in a low voice ; " I dreamed that there were 
no mortgages or debts and we had just come home 
together. And I had my wedding-gown — white 
satin and real lace, you know, Elyot — in my box 
up stairs; and I was going to put it on for dinner; 
and after dinner we were to walk through the 
rooms together." She paused and sighed once 
more. " White satin, you know, Elyot, and those 
beautiful dark-panelled walls! " 

Elyot drew a deep breath. The wedding-day 
had always seemed to him a vaguely thrilling and 
scary dream; but this association of the bridal 
satin with his own old, familiar rooms was an 
enchanting picture. Only, did she know, did she 
realise, how seductive the little sketch was ? That 
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it was seductive enough to shake a man in his 
duty? Of course she did not; the innocent, simple 
soul of the girl lived amidst the fragrances of her 
gentle love and knew nothing of its more turbu- 
lent phases. He softly withdrew from her side, 
rose and stood looking to the distance from an 
open pane. The years between to-day and that 
picture of her sketching, rolled heavily and darkly. 
On a sudden the task he had set himself was hate- 
ful, hard. Isobel perceived that he was moved. 

" It is a beautiful picture you have drawn, dear- 
est," said he. " Do you think I do not realise 
how beautiful? What would I give to have my 
home again and you in it ! I will work the harder 
so that less time may lie between." 

Isobel's face fell at this sober conclusion to the 
passion in his voice. He seated himself opposite 
and turned towards the window; yet every pulse 
leaped with the consciousness of her dear presence 
and watchful looks. 

" I see you so seldom, Elyot ! " said she. 

His heart yearned with love and ruth.^ 

" I was just thinking — " 

She broke off with timid hesitation. 

"Yes, Isobel?" 

" I know so little — but need we wait so long? 
I was just thinking — " 

"What, dearest?" 
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He returned to her side to help by his near pres- 
ence this shrinking shyness. 

" Why 1 Just this 1 I was thinking — are not 
trees valuable? " 

"Trees valuable? Of course! You've read 
my book?" 

" Every word, Elyot, and some parts over and 
over again," she assured him. 

"My dearest 1" 

He kissed her hand as he spoke, moved, even 
humbled, by these proofs of her love. 

" Well, I was just thinking," she went on, " how 
it would clear things up for us if, for example, you 
had a great deal of timber to sell." 

"Timber to sell?" He wondered a little. 
" But I haven't, dearest." 

" There are woods in Ingalton." 

" Yes, thank God I " said he cheerily; " beauti- 
ful woods." 

"If you cut the woods down and sold the tim- 
ber — " 

Elyot started back, perplexed. He gave a sin- 
gle, searching glance into the beautiful face. 

" Elyot I Elyot! " she cried. " I need not lose 
you then. You need not go away ! " 

He rose to his feet thunderstruck. For the first 
time he realised that, even in a perfect love, wills 
and interests may antagonise. He recognised it 
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with the sharpest pain. If it were only his will and 
interest that were opposed to hers 1 But that was 
not the case. 

"Isobell" In his emotion his voice was al- 
most stem. " I cannot cut my woods down. I 
cannot do that even to bring our marriag. nearer. 
Have I not explained to you? Surely you have 
understood me ? have understood my book ? The 
woods are not mine to use up for my own interest." 

She shrank back, leaning her head against the 
wall, her lovely throat exposed, her colour fading. 

" They are yours ! " she murmured. 

"They have fallen to my charge and care," 
said he seriously. " It is not a matter of property 
to me, dearest, but as a trust imposed. All woods 
have the same value to me whether they are mine 
or not. The Dower Woods, for example, are 
more to me than my own. I would rather — ^" 
As he spoke, his sense of the beauty of trees, in- 
creased and determined now by the social signifi- 
cance with which he had endowed it, rose up before 
him as a vision clear of outline and supreme. He 
paused for a moment and uttered the rest with 
a breath of passion — " I would rather cut down the 
Ingalton woods with my own hands, than have an 
avenue of the Dower Woods touched. But I can 
cut no woods down. My life-work is to preserve 
and foster them. I stand for woods and forests." 
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She watched him as in a little surprise. He 
turned towards her with an air at once authorita- 
tive and sweet. 

"Isobel?" 

" Y-yes, Elyot? " she responded slowly and un- 
willingly, as one might who is compelled to reply 
to something barely understood. 

"Will you not wait with me as well as for 
me?" 

His manner was animated by the tenderest en- 
treaty and he stretched his hands as one who asks 
a supreme favour. Within that memorable mo- 
ment was a pause. They looked one on another, 
losing for an instant the sense of the veil of the 
flesh, and gazing anxiously, each towards the 
other's soul. Isobel's eyes were the first to fall. 

" Yes, Elyot," she answered. 

He took her hand and kissed it with a great 
fervour. This was the true betrothal, the moment 
of complete acceptance for him 1 

" I am glad I found you under the oak-tree that 
day," said he simply. " We shall always have it 
— you and I — to remind us of the day you stood 
imder it and I learned you could love me." His 
voice was serious, for he recognised that she made 
a sacrifice. " The bond between us is very close, 
very wonderful," he said. 

" You love me as well as the trees? " she asked. 
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He laughed. 

" As well as the trees ! When I look at the 
branches and the leaves, I think of you. As I 
walk under them, feeling their strange, consoling 
presence, I think of you. When I think of you, I 
see you under the oak-tree on that day. The 
chequered lights and shadows fall on you, you turn 
your head, your eyes are full of loveliness, your 
cheek — Oh ! the colour ! — and, ' You/ ' you cry. 
Then I take you in my arms.' 

"O, Elyot! You didn't! 

" But always do so in my dream. I don't know 
why, but my love for you seems to shine back out 
of the beauty of the trees. The whispering of the 
leaves is always of you — ' you! " 

" O, Elyot ! It is like a fairy-tale ! " cried the 
listening girl. 

" A wonderful fairy-tale woven of love, and of 
light and green things, and all one strand, dearest, 
twined close and close." 

Thus with sweet sophistry that deceived none 
so deeply as himself. 

" Supposing Colonel Letchmere cut down our 
oaks and pines ! " she laughingly exclaimed. 

" He will not do that. Long before I wrote 
my book, long before I thought of it, he loved the 
Dower Woods and made it his business to cherish 
them." 
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" We must ask him to put a guard about our 
oak-tree 1 " 

" It is safe, dearest, safe ! Trees of that kind 
one does not ever cut down, not even to build ships 
with. It is an historic oak, and the finest in the 
kingdom." 

He had her in his arms and his heart was full 
of happiness and peace. At the mom^t, how- 
ever, the prosaic, never too far distan^ intruded 
in the sound of a gong. T 

" What is that? " asked Isobel. 

" Nothing but the first dinner-gong'." 

Isobel started up with an anxious glance at her 
gown. 

" There will be an interval of half an hour be- 
fore the second sounds," said Elyot; "I know 
Evans well enough to be certain that he has 
brought the whole household into harness with the 
old observances. You need not go yet." 

"Oh I I must I" 

She rose. Elyot looked disappointed. 

" Does it take so long? You are lovely al- 
ready." 

" I have a new gown in my box. I want to 
wear it in these beautiful rooms I " she cried hastily, 
as she escaped from his detaining hand. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE UNEXPECTED 

ELYOT was left alone; and being alone, his 
thoughts ran down from their exhilaration. 
He became more especially occupied with 
IsobePs side in this affair of his life, and he realised 
acutely that to wait for marriage was a keen dis- 
appointment to her and altogether a dull business. 
He asked himself whether, if he had not brought 
his disturbing influence within the current of her 
existence, that might not have flowed on more 
happily and serenely ? 

These thoughts were interrupted by the opening 
of the corner door and he saw Mary Flemyng in 
her walking dress upon the threshold. 

" It IS just you precisely that I am waiting for, 
Mary?" cried he eagerly. 

She came through the room with smiling eyes. 
Her easy companionship was exceedingly grateful 
in the moment. A certain quiet aloofness in her 
bearing, consoled his excited nerves ; but within this 
soothing calm, a serene soul and benignant waited 
on his confidence, and he did not fear that any 
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shade of his thought and feeling would be lost 
or misunderstood. After all, over and above this 
absorbing pre-occupation of his passion, a whole 
legion of equable topics remained. 

" Spare time to come in and talk a little," 
said he. 

The motto and its meaning did not cross his 
mind ; it flashed to Mary's as an echo from broken 
music. But she entered the alcove at his invita- 
tion. 

** Do you mind a dull topic? " said he. 

She smiled, wondering how any topic could be 
dull from his lips. Merely his absolute uncon- 
sciousness of her feeling saved her from being 
dazzled by a face that was redeemed from the com- 
monplace, not only by its own quality, but by the 
quality of the emotion it excited. 

" You don't mind ? Well I I am not sure that 
I have not made a false step. You see I'm a man 
engaged in a particular kind of racket of my own 
— without choice, without hope of escape. I add 
to this my own ideas of right. I am afraid I did 
wrong to bind the dearest, loveliest girl in the 
world to a life like mine. I can't take her out of 
her home and marry her off-hand, and plenty of 
other confounded Johnnies could make her happy 
at once." 

** Oh ! " said Mary tiptilting her face saucily. 
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" And why didn't she take one of the other con- 
founded Johnnies? " 

" Mary 1 She loves me." 

" In that case, I do not suppose the loveliest, 
dearest girl in the world regrets." 

" She's too true to go back on what she gave ! " 
cried he. " But wasn't I a bit of a selfish brote to 
ask? There's 2 tenderness in her nature — " 
His mind went back on the thought of her sur- 
render, her sacrifice; and a lump in his throat 
caught back his words, " That makes things 
harder for her," he went on hastily. " I'm leav- 
ing her. Early to-morrow I must tear away on an 
errand that will keep me absent eighteen months 
at least. I am as far off marrying her as if I were 
the man in the moon." 

" It's a desperate case," said Mary; " eighteen 
months! " 

" But I may still be up in the moon as far as 
marriage is concerned, when I return. I really 
had not the right to ask her to engage herself." 

" If she understands your aims, the waiting will 
not be too hard." 

She vouchsafed him this comfort from a heart 
that groaned over the unmitigated blank of its own 
loss, and an absence that carried no assurance of re- 
turn. 

" Ah ! She does." His face lightened. " She 
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has been reading my book — over and over again, 
she said. And we have been talking together. 
But she is young and full of gaiety and eager for 
life. And her home is not congenial. She must 
long to escape." 

" If she understands you, she will find happiness 
in waiting." 

He did not dream out of what pain she had 
shaped her wise consolation. 

"You think so indeed?" 

" Let me ask you a question," said she. " This 
work of yours, for example : — it is at present an 
uphill struggle and whether you will reach your 
goal you do not know. But does that fact ever 
shake the will you have turned upon that work? 
Can you conceive yourself a renegade — a de- 
serter? " 

" Honestly, Mary, I cannot. It is true that an 
hour ago I felt fpr the first time as though the 
work separated me from Isobel — hated the years 
that lie between — " 

" Don't, don't do that ! " cried Mary with a 
little shiver. " They are splendid years. Use 
them for all they're worth. That's what she 
wishes. Now I come to her side." 

" Mary ! You're a brick. Yes. Tell me 

that." 

" A woman's work diflfers from a man's. At 
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least I think so, Elyot. I don^t mean that a 
woman cannot do a man's work when she must. 
But if you want the real essence of a woman's 
work, I am sure that it lies in love and all that love 
means of life and experience. Love for a woman 
spreads over existence in the same way that work 
spreads over a man's. It is work — wide and 
great work, many-fingered, too, as a man's work 
is. Once more, Elyot, it is her work. I do not 
say this work stops even at one object. A woman 
who loves could not be selfish in her love, could 
not grudge too much what there might be of hard- 
ship in it. If there is a burden she will carry it 
happily, glad at least of the love." 

" Thank you, Mary," said Elyot gently. 

He settled down into the thought, and his face 
turning to the window wore the beauty of the 
thought in eyes and features. When Mary dis- 
cerned the look her own words had summoned, 
she felt sudden fear in her heart lest so fine an 
emotion be squandered on an illusion of the treach- 
erous senses. 

" I am thinking," said Elyot in the low, shy 
voice of one whose tongue is amazed at touching 
subjects which the heart prefers to ponder secretly, 
" I am thinking that it is a very wonderful thing 
she should have trusted me so soon — have trusted 
me so much." 
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The idea, in effect, surprised him suddenly. 
Beneath his energy and talent lay broad unsophisti- 
catedness. Indeed his pre-occupation with things 
practical, his fury for work, left him with some- 
thing of the fool's heart for matters psychological. 

" Now I want to hear your news," said he, 
ashamed that his own topic had engrossed him; 
" tell me about yourself." 

Mary laughed. She had no self to tell him 
about, but plunged at once into the subject of the 
garden, of her plans and aims, of the success at- 
tained so far. In two minutes the old, serene look 
had returned to his eyes. 

" I have to be very careful, you must know, 
Elyot," said she. " My advisers are many. The 
Misses March have their ideas — " 

" Don't let them romp round with ideas," cried 
Elyot in horror. 

" We must allow them a little latitude," said 
Mary, her eyes full of mischief. " They are am- 
bitious as to the lawns." 

" But that may be the deuce and all I " 

" Don't swear, Elyot. Somebody has been very 
assiduous in sending them catalogues of the latest 
improvements in garden rollers — " 

"The devil!" 

" You are swearing again. And they made a 
journey to view Gilbert White's place at Selbome, 
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where you know the lawns are velvet patches. 
That started the notion." 

" Mary ! Let them roll a bit round about the 
fountain :— can't you coax them with that ? Don't 
tell me they want to roll where the cherry tree 
stands ? " 

" They do." 

" But you know the result of rolling too close to 
the trees — ground hardened, roots crushed and 
broken and then decay. Mary, I can't stand the 
cherry tree being spoiled ! " 

Mary was dismayed to feel the tears smite to 
her eyes across the laughter in them. 

The cherry tree on the lawn was of unknown 
age and of a girth that two grown men could 
hardly span. A picture had flashed to her brain 
of herself and Elyot, as children, copying their 
elders, and extending small ineffectual arms about 
the great bole. Elyot, the strict honour of the 
man at his games in bud within him, would stand 
flat against the tree and mightily stretch his thin, 
small limbs, compressing his body against the 
trunk In the hope that a steady pressure might lend 
an inch or two to his finger-ends; she on the 
other side, dismayed at the long, blank ex- 
panse of ungenial bark, keeping her forlorn 
and isolated from him, would slily sidle, arms 
stretched, plump hands industriously creeping, 
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small, rounded chin honourably rubbing over 
the rough surface as she went, until at last her soft 
baby fingers found his boyish, bony clutch, and re- 
linquished the bark and linked themselves with his. 

In the moment, the picture came so vividly that 
she lived the child's experience over again, leaping 
from it back to this grown-up sorrow of the heart 
— leaping back to find Elyot still near, but re- 
moved from her by irreparable separation. 

" The cherry tree is safe, Elyot," she answered 
with hurry in her voice; " I explained the mischief 
of bringing the roller too close. I told them the 
value of the tree and named, I fear, an apocryphal 
age." 

" When did we try to span it last, Mary? " said 
Elyot. 

" I think on your twenty-first birthday." 

" Ah ! I remember. We didn't manage it 
though." 

** No. I fell short by a foot or more. My 
arms have long since done growing. We shall 
never span it now." 

" I suppose not. But watch over it, Mary, for 
old times' sake." 

" I shall. Moreover, there is little fear. Your 
wishes seem to be law to the Misses March." 

" Well ! I'm fortunate in that." 
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" Colonel Letchmerc, however, gave me a bad 
shock the other day." 

The mischievous laughter returned to her eyes 
as she spoke. 

" The Colonel ? Who can be trusted if not 
he?" 

" Still it was a fright. He had been roaming 
round the place with me and was in a testy, critical 
mood, and at last he came to a stand on the ter- 
race and fixed his eyes on the group of trees on 
the rise of the lawn — " 

*' That splendid group ? Well ? " 

" I thought he just paused to admire, but he 
turned to me with a stern face. * Mary,' said he, 
' the liquid amber maple ought to have been 
planted at least eight feet further from the doug- 
las fir I ' He spoke so sternly that I thought he 
was going to tell me that one or another must come 
down." 

" Heaven defend us 1 " 

" I trembled. And while my heart was jump- 
ing up and down he went on more leniently: — 
* But it's doing very well and must be left alone 
now.* '* 

" Fine old boy ! I should think so." 

" And then he wagged his head at me very seri- 
ously and began to inveigh against injudicious 
thinning, as though I walked habitually with a 
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woodcutter's axe under my arm — like Glad- 
stone " 

" You can't hear it too often." 

" I think he is my best friend. * Stick to your 
task, my dear,' he says. And then I am very de- 
mure. ^ I am sticking,' I say. Then he growls a 
little and invites me to come and see what he is 
doing. We invariably end in the Dower Woods 
— the glorious, precious woods. I think I must 
tell you what he said about them." 

"What's that?" 

" A bit of fulsome flattery. * There's not a tree 
in this wood,' he said, * but reminds me of that 
scamp Elyot.' He would like to leave the woods 
to you, I am sure, but fears that on account of the 
debts they would fall into the hands of the cred- 
itors." 

" I have no greed of ownership," said Elyot, 
" but I wish we had a Woods and Forest Depart- 
ment and that he could bequeath them safely to 
the State." 

" Ah ! Do you not think in that case I might 
qualify under the Colonel's guidance into a future 
under- forester? " 

" We can't spare you for State service yet, 
Mary!" 

Mary laughed and glanced at her watch. 

" Five minutes to dress in, Elyot ! I must fly if 
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only for Evans's sake. He cannot bear anything 
going wrong with the grand ceremony of announc- 
ing dinner." 

" I suppose IVe got to change, too." 

They rose and stepped from the alcove together. 
At the moment the corner door opened and Evans 
himself came in. The old man's face was pale, his 
manner agitated, and he came towards them hur- 
riedly. 

" Sir Elyot," said he standing before them, 
" there's grave news." 

" Grave news ! " 

" Mr. Liddon is downstairs, Sir Elyot." 

" Mr. Liddon ! " 

" He has come up here from Colonel Letch- 
mere's." 

" What is it? " cried Elyot, paling as the butler 
hesitated and glanced nervously at Mary. 

" There has been an accident," said Evans very 
gravely. 

" An accident? Anyone badly hurt? " 

Mary caught hold of Elyot's arm. 

" Do you mean to Colonel Letchmere ? " cried 
she. 

The old butler turned aside his head. She ran 
towards him, clasping her hands. 

" Tell me, Evans! Is it Colonel Letchmere? " 
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The old man spread his hands and looked at her 
mournfully. Mary gave a sharp cry. 

** He is dead. Colonel Letchmere is dead, 
Elyot ! " 

** No, no ! Mary ! " said Elyot, hurriedly. 

But he glanced at Evans with a question in his 
eyes. The old man bent his head. When Mary 
saw the gesture she covered her face with a cry. 

"You tell us that he is dead, Evans?" asked 
Elyot, hoarsely. 

" He is dead." 

Elyot turned sharply to Mary. 

" I am sorry to leave you," he said, touching her 
shoulder lightly; "hold up, dear girl. And tell 
the others — tell Isobel. Make my excuses." 

Already he was walking rapidly towards the cor- 
ner door and Evans turned to follow him. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
isobel's new gown 

IN the moment that Elyot turned, the door at 
the other end of the room opened and Isobel 
stood on the threshold, a vision of loveliness. 

She had moved through the wide passages, 
panelled, picture-hung, in vast contentment, realis- 
ing her unique surroundings and dreamily specta- 
tor to herself. The rustle of a silk underskirt 
made music in her ear, and, to prolong the pleasure, 
she had gone slowly through the ante-chamber. 
Her dress was the handsomest she had ever worn 
and the consciousness of it caressed her feeling. 

Moreover, Mary's maid had waited on her in 
the bedroom to help in that grave business of the 
toilette, and the girl, inspired by the wonderful 
hair, had achieved a surpassing coiffure. Isobel 
saw that she was perfect; but if her heart danced, 
her lips were grave; she had no desire to show 
exhilaration, that not being her role for to-night. 

To-night she purposed to play a certain game 
subtly and delicately in the eye of her small audi- 
ence. She intended to forestall the future, be for 
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the evening Lady Ingall of Ingahon, and try the 
flavours of the almost miraculous success whose 
fruition was vexatiously delayed. The new gown, 
the pleasing sense of fine under-linen and silk 
stockings, gave her the necessary mental poise. 

That it was only play, only an anticipation, was 
the sour deposit under sugared happiness. She 
yearned for the days when she should move habit- 
ually through adequate rooms, and wear the In- 
gall diamonds in her hair. Still, the very dream 
sent the colour to her cheeks, the light to her eyes, 
as she opened the drawing-room door and stood 
upon the threshold. 

Here she paused, and the brilliance of her beauty 
suffered diminution. 

She had pictured an expectant waiting group, 
but found no such thing. The Misses March, 
who upon her arrival had received her with kind- 
ness, were not there; as for Elyot, she caught a 
glimpse of him, still in morning dress, walking rap- 
idly towards the opposite door, while in the centre 
of the floor stood a girl in walking attire and in 
an attitude of grief, her hands covering her eyes. 

Towards this unknown personage Isobel glanced 
with a natural feeling of impatience and pique. 

She closed the door and advanced into the room 
with that cold dignity which at times perplexed 
Aunt Fanny. Mary, who in her grief had forgot- 
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ten the guest of the evening, heard the rustle of 
skirts, removed her hands and looked round. 
And at once Isobel's pique was relieved by a warm 
feeling of triumph; her memory instantly con- 
jured up reminiscences of the torn, shabby skirt, 
the misery of her disaster and the charity of the 
late Vicar's daughter. 

" I think you are Miss Flemyng," said she. 

The shock of grief under which Mary laboured, 
enabled her to carry this meeting with Elyot's 
chosen wife through in restrained quietude, but her 
eyes clung to Isobel's face as she advanced with 
outstretched hand. Across this vision of well- 
decked beauty and this bearing of rather evasive 
coolness, she hunted vainly after the naive and be- 
witching beggarmaid with her pathos and appeal. 

An involuntary catch of the breath in surprise 
signalised her recognition of the difference a few 
months had brought; but after all the exquisite fea- 
tures were the same; she desired friendship with 
Elyot's future wife from her heart, and remem- 
bered that Isobel had not been " difficult " on the 
occasion of their first encounter. 

" You have no need to introduce yourself," said 
she, forcing a smile to lips that still trembled from 
the shock of the news. 

" I remember you perfectly," said Isobel. 

Mary's interested gaze was returned steadily, 
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causing her to feel her friendliness driven back, 
she hardly knew why. 

" The Misses March will be here directly," she 
said; " they are usually very punctual." 

"Yes?" said Isobel, a hint of dryness in her 
tone. 

" I have something to tell you," continued Mary, 
laboriously; "to-night everything has been de- 
layed. I am sorry that your first visit to the 
Manor House should be marred by a sad event. 
But I have to tell you there is bad news." 

Isobel settled herself to a still more graceful 
pose; she was conscious of resenting Mary's pres- 
ence and everything she said or did, yet had no 
reason for the feeling. Mary, on the other hand, 
felt almost overwhelmed by the beauty which 
seemed to endow its possessor with mysterious 
power. In her every movement was charm and 
picturesqueness, not of the turbulent, flashy order, 
but that natural grace which makes each little ac- 
tion a pose, such as a painter might gracefully 
snatch and bring to the centre of a landscape, all 
soft lights and shadows, and name a picture. 

" I am sorry if anything has happened to the 
Misses March," said Isobel, slowly. 

Staring towards the panelling of the room, she 
was considering how great a dullness had fallen 
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and how the glow of expectation and delight was 
subdued. 

" It does not affect the Misses March more par- 
ticularly than — than — ^" Mary paused. " I 
am so sorry to give you anything like a shock, but 
the event is very terrible. Sir Elyot has been 
called away. A dear old friend — " 

"Elyot called awayl" 

The lovely eyes widened. 

" Yes. He begged me to make his excuses. 
One of his most valued friends has met with an 
accident and been killed. He has but this mo- 
ment been informed." 

"He has gone?" 

" Yes." 

" He left his excuses? You mean he will not 
return ? " 

Isobel's white lids closed for a moment. Her 
disappointment was sharp, her absorption in it 
pardonable, and Mary's sympathy was readily 
awakened. 

" I fear that is possible. He will feel himself 
needed." 

The moment she had said that, she regretted the 
words. What right had she to assume knowledge 
of his motives? Isobel's glance humbled her, 
she knew not why. 

" I don't understand," said Isobel, 
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" I am very, very sorry. He will try — " 

Again she had the sense of groping for words 
and missing them. She would have liked to take 
the girl in her arms, and kiss the cold look from 
her face, but recognised that in the situation be- 
tween them was nothing easy, nothing simple. 

Isobel, who was the taller of the two, looked 
down upon her with immovable grace. She was 
sensible of the slight advantage her superior 
height lent; In her heart, she marvelled that she 
had once been awed by this quiet figure. Sum- 
moning additional tranquillity to her bearing, she 
raised her hand and exquisite arm and carelessly 
touched an ornament or two upon the mantel-shelf. 

"Is it Mr. Seaton who is killed?'* asked she 
calmly. 

" Mr. Seaton ! Oh no 1 " faltered Mary. " It 
is a friend who lives here — a neighbouring land- 
owner." 

"A neighbouring landowner?" re-echoed Iso- 
bel in a sharpened voice. 

" Yes. A Colonel Letchmere." 

Isobel sought suddenly for a chair and sank 
into it. 

'^ Colonel Letchmere is dead ? " she asked, a 
shade of pallor in her face. 

" I fear very suddenly. You knew him? " 

" Not at all," said Isobel 
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She sat staring at the carpet, her eyes narrow- 
ing to thought. After an interval she raised them 
and Mary saw the slow tears welling up into the 
lovely irises. 

" I bought a new gown on purpose for this 
evening," said she pathetically, *' and Elyot has 
gone and will not see me in it." 



V 




CHAPTER XXIV 

MR. LIDDON SEARCHES THE BUREAU 

OW did it happen?" Elyot asked 
briefly as he stepped into Colonel Letch- 
mere's brougham, and seated himself 
by Mr. Liddon's side. 

"How did it happen?" repeated the lawyer, 
who was aged and shaken by the event that had 
befallen. " I don't know ! I don't know ! It 
seemed to fall upon us out of the trees — out of 
the skies. I was here primarily on business and in 
a secondary way to enjoy a little shooting with him. 
When I arrived I heard he had preceded me to the 
North Lodge. In the first place this fact discon- 
certed me as my business was of importance — " ; 
he paused and remembering of what paramount 
consequence, repeated, " of the highest importance. 
So that I desired to see it concluded before I 
could enjoy the pleasure of the shooting party. 
However, I followed him to the North Lodge. 
Here I tried to induce him to return to the house, 
but he grudged the loss of an hour of the superb 
afternoon so that I w^s unable to persuade him, and 
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we set out with his men on our fatal expedition. 
We were a group of hale men and he the heartiest 
amongst us. You know he was an ardent sports- 
man? He attempted to push through a hedge 
after a bird. As he did so, he turned to speak 
to me with a smile on his face. There was a 
sound like an explosion, a shout of fear from the 
men, and I saw him falling with the smile still 
on his face.'* 

When they arrived at the house, they found 
it full of tumult and distraction, the affrighted 
servants rushing hither and thither and the place 
in possession of doctors and police. Elyot silently 
took command, nor did he leave Mr. Liddon until 
the painful confusing hours were over, and the body 
of the Colonel lay at rest in his own room. It 
was an hour after midnight before he was able to 
return to the Manor House. 

Mr. Liddon sat on in the dining-room where 
he had conferred with Elyot; and peace having 
at last fallen upon the house, and being without 
fear of interruption, he took from his bag the fair 
copy of Colonel Letchmere's last will and testa- 
ment of which the signature was still lacking. 
Then he proceeded to the Colonel's " den," 
there to make such an examination of the papers 
in the bureau as he judged under the circumstances 
to be necessary. 
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No feeling of uneasiness added to the stupefied 
grief he experienced at the tragical death of an 
old client and valued friend; he entered the room 
where their last interview had taken place, with 
a mind absorbed rather in mournful recollection 
than on edge with anxiety, and after turning up 
the lights, looked about him with the freshened 
sentiment of regret which the vivid recollection oc- 
casioned. 

"What a blow! What a blow!" he mur- 
mured. 

The chair in which the Colonel had sat during 
the best part of Wednesday's interview, was where 
it had been, and the lawyer, resting his finger tips 
upon the table, stared at it absently. 

Again and again during the distressing events 
of the evening, he had blessed himself for the 
foresight, for the intuitive business habit, which 
had brought him to press for the Colonel's imme- 
diate signature to the rough copy of the new will. 
By this means he had secured the practical destruc- 
tion of a testament which had been, in effect, an 
impossible compromise between romance and 
shrewdness. The memory of the terms of that 
will still perplexed the lawyer, as he stared at the 
chair. 

Then he moved towards the hearth. The ashes 
lay dead in the grate. A sense of isolation, of 
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the tremendous mysteries of life and death, dis- 
turbed his rooted and estabhshed habits. He had 
no fresh phrases with which to relieve this unaccus- 
tomed, stunning emotion. 

" Here to-day and gone to-morrow," was all 
the symbol he could come at. 

And yet the abysses in things seemed open at 
his feet. As his lips murmured the trite phrase, 
with old shaking fingers he was busy with a bunch 
of keys, seeking out a particular one amongst them. 
When he had selected it, he walked wearily to- 
wards the bureau. He had it in mind that he had 
permitted Sir Elyot to leave without saying a word 
concerning the will. It was so much his inveter- 
ate habit not to anticipate, that it had not occurred 
to him to speak of a matter in which any faintest 
element of doubt remained. 

The hour was nearing 3 a. m. and the old law- 
yer, physically as well as mentally shaken by the 
shock, experienced unusual fatigue; he leaned for 
a moment upon the bureau and blew thoughtfully 
into the key. 

*' I can send one of the men up to the Manor 
House before he leaves,'* said he. " He should 
hear the news before he sets out on his journey." 

Then he set the key to the lock, turned it and 
opened the bureau and the drawer. 
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" There it lies 1 " he said stretching his hand 
eagerly. 

The next moment he drew the hand back as 
though a snake had darted at it. 

"No! By George 1 That's the other — the 
idiotic rag 1 " 

A tremble of anxiety ran through his voice. He 
pulled the paper out, glanced at it, threw it aside 
impatiently and bent over the drawer. Within 
were many papers; he turned over those that lay 
uppermost rapidly; none proved to be the valued 
thing he sought. He knew the aspect of that and 
could have laid his hand upon it without hesitation, 
had it been there. The rapid search being 
over, he began one more systematic, throwing the 
papers out of the drawer and examining each one 
individually. At the end of this examination, his 
face was haggard and his old hands trembled. 

" I could have staked my reputation on the 
Colonel's good sense once a matter had been ex- 
plained to him," he cried. " It must be here ! 
It must be here 1 " 

He began again, kneeling in the middle of the 
floor and lifting the documents one by one. 
They were in excellent order ; the Colonel had pre- 
cise and tidy habits in these things; a child could 
have found it had it been there. But that which 
the lawyer sought so eagerly was not there. 
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" Lord send he didn't burn my will 1 " cried 
the old man, lifting his hands above his head. 
" And he didn't 1 I'll stake my credit on it! " 

A faint ray of dawn crept through the crevice 
of the shutters. He went towards them, threw 
them back and opened the window ; it was getting 
on towards 4 o'clock and a grey light came into 
the room. 

The old man returned to the bureau; he was 
exhausted by excitement, want of sleep and fa- 
tigue, but he did not dream of abandoning the 
search. In the bureau were other drawers, and 
though the Colonel had expressly told him that 
he should place the will in this special one, he set 
himself to examine these also. Moreover there 
was in the room a large desk, also a writing-table 
with many locked shelves and slides; to all these 
receptacles of papers and documents, the old man 
applied himself systematically, omitting to open 
no envelope, and seeking in every likely or unlikely 
crevice. 

At the end the sun streamed into the room, and 
the lawyer, haggard and shaking, knelt amid a 
waste of papers. 

" I couldn't have believed it of him ! " he cried 
mournfully. " He has neglected my advice and 
destroyed my will. My old client 1 I might say 
my friend I " 
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He rose and staggered towards the table. 
Then he took into his hand and under his charge, 
as in duty bound, the foolish, amateurish, idiotic 
will, as he deemed it while Colonel Letchmere 
had left behind as his last testament. 

At the moment the door opened and the butler 
appeared ; he gave an amazed glance at the lawyer, 
hesitated and prepared to withdraw. 

"Stop Benson 1" cried Mr. Liddon; "what 
time IS It? 

" A quarter past eight, Sir." 

" So late as that ! " 

" I was about to observe. Sir, that you was an 
early riser." 

" Good Lord, man ! I've never been in bed. 
Tell me, for God's sake, whether you know what 
became of that paper you and the housekeeper 
witnessed in my presence and your master's, on 
Wednesday evening last?" 

" I know no more than the dead, Sir," said the 
man, realising that the lawyer found himself in 
some predicament that he considered desperate. 

" Then I must conclude that he destroyed it," 
said Mr. Liddon in a voice of grief. 



CHAPTER XXV 

MR. LIDDON's devices 

DURING the months that followed the 
death of Colonel Letchmere, Mr. Liddon 
was probably as harassed as any man in 
England. 

Keen in his profession and of a sensitive integ- 
rity, he found himself in the position of one who 
must unravel a perplexing tangle, wherein his repu- 
tation was concerned and the wishes of the most 
admired of his clients. 

Here, on the one hand, was the only discoverable 
last will and testament of Colonel Letchmere; 
there, on the other, was his own vivid memory of 
the old man's spoken intention, which the will im- 
perilled. Legality supported the will. Justice 
and common-sense affirmed that it was nought. 

Mr. Liddon found himself taxed to untie this 
knot alone. The two persons mainly interested 
in the situation were absent from England : — they 
were Mr. John Halliburton, nephew and natural 
heir to Colonel Letchmere, and Sir Elyot Ingall. 
Mr. Halliburton was a man of forty and up- 
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wards, who resided in New Zealand, where lay the 
genuine interest of his career. He had signified 
his intention to return and take up his abode in 
England, but it must be at his own leisure, as he 
was occupied in active participation in the govern- 
ment of the colony, and in no hurry to lay down his 
office. As for Elyot, he had turned his back on 
England for the present, while the nature of the 
situation occasioned an overmastering reluctance 
on the part of Mr. Liddon even to make him ac- 
quainted with the facts by letter. To talk over 
an awkward predicament, to give premature 
shape with the tongue to circumstances that 
were still nebulous, was opposed to every 
tradition of his career and experience. What- 
ever was the issue, he conceived that it was 
his cue to keep silence upon the problem and to 
solve it as he could unaided save by the guidance 
of the law. Remarshalling before himself the 
details of his last interview with the old soldier, 
he became convinced that an intentional destruction 
of the will, which he had sketched and which had 
been signed in his presence, had not taken place. 
To his mind, the precious document still existed; 
he was haunted by the vision of a piece of blue 
foolscap floating in some misty region, lurking in 
some obscure spot. In view of the persistence of 
the idea and the strength of his own conviction, 
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was it not his duty at least to delay proceedings ? 
He knew that to men in such a tangle as his one 
ally remains, and that is Time. He resolved to 
come to terms with this silent confederate, and in 
the opinion that he might do so was upheld by 
the counsel he consulted. 

Nor was he without some nimbleness of wit 
by which to parry thrusts in other directions. It 
was with him a point of honour to conceal from 
the public this incomprehensible lapse in good sense 
on the part of an honourable gentleman. The 
affair might eventually leak out, probably would 
leak out ; but it certainly should not be because his 
own tongue, practised in silence, had wagged on 
the subject; and his immediate concern was to close 
up the opportunity against whisperers and gossip- 
mongers for the present. On this count, the 
staunch old fellow bethought him of the acquaint- 
ance between his late client and Mr. Seaton of 
* The Quest,' and wrote to ask the favour of an 
interview. 

In this interview, the lawyer imparted only that 
portion of information which would ensure Mr. 
Seaton's interest. He was open as the day where 
the lost will, the one he himself had shaped, was 
concerned, but reticent and secret where the other 
— " the idiotic rag " — came in. 

To Seaton the whole interest of the situation 
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lay in the will that was lost, and by which the 
Dower Woods were bequeathed to Elyot. 

" I am thankful to hear, Mr. Liddon," said he, 
'' that in the opinion of counsel, delay is justified. 
For God's sake make the delay as long as possible 
so as to lend a full chance of discovering the miss- 
ing paper. I thoroughly agree with you that, of 
all things, publicity should be avoided." 

" More than that, Mr. Seaton 1 Considering 
the state of uncertainty we are in, complete si- 
lence as to the nature of both these wills should 
be observed." 

" I have not the chance to speak about the will 
that remains," said Seaton smiling. " And you 
may rely that I shall keep silence as to the one 
that is lost." 

" And as to publicity you can manage that for 
me?" 

" I think I have sufficient influence in the press 
to be able to do so," said Seaton. 

The lawyer drew his finger and thumb down 
his chin with a slow cautious movement. 

" In these matters," said he astutely, " appar- 
ent openness is better than silence. I am no jour- 
nalist, but if you would permit me to pen a word 
or two ? " 

Seaton smiled and pointed to his writing-table. 

The result of this combined action was a short 
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paragraph, which appeared in the leading papers 
and was eminently calculated to throw dust in the 
eyes of the curious. It was headed " The late 
Colonel Letchmere; " and having mentioned some 
handsome legacies bequeathed to national institu- 
tions, ran on to sketch the career of the Hon. John 
Halliburton, his nephew and heir, and to eulogise 
the useful and original work he had done in New 
Zealand. 

This was the only notice of the will which ever 
appeared in the press. 

Meanwhile time passed on yet lent none of that 
aid Mr. Liddon looked for. In due season he 
resigned his hopes as to the discovery of the miss- 
ing paper, and quietly and privately proved the 
will whose existence was the sorest blow his profes- 
sional pride had suffered. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

CERTAIN LETTERS PASS 

MEANWHILE Elyot had taken an in- 
spiriting plunge into the life of the world. 
The gods were certainly with him. His 
lecturing tour in America succeedeid as a scheme 
of the kind can only succeed in that land, where 
things are sketched in freer lines than elsewhere. 
The ball rolled and gathered as it went. His 
own popularity was ludicrous to him, but he was 
able to thank heaven that it carried substance in 
its train. At first all his letters breathed the vig- 
our of his nature, his zest in the undertaking and 
a mirthful jubilation over the profits. 

He remained in America for about six months 
and then set forth on his further travels. 

As for the weekly paper in whose service he had 
gone, the mail brought in to London his punctual 
" copy " and the circulation of * The Quest ' in- 
creased steadily. In his way, Seaton was a highly 
successful man. 

But whatever he may have thought about him- 
self, the keenness of his pleasure lay in the success 
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of Elyot. It was Elyot's career and not his own 
which lifted up his heart. In the summer of 
1892, however, came a letter in which Seaton re- 
marked a note not so much of dejection as of that 
melancholy which in introspective natures springs 
from over-reflection. Now Ingall's nature was 
anything but introspective. 

" I get on so well," ran the passage, " that I 
could swear some Ariel fought on my side. I 
have money, old man, in the bank. And now for 
the first time I am disheartened and begin to await 
the treachery of fortune. What has she in her 
mantle to hand me on a sudden ? They say over- 
success is misfortune in the brewing. Therefore 
I am concerned to report a new and unexpected hit. 
I let fly an arrow in the dark and it carried. I 
have written a play in pure sportfulness, which 
has been snapped at. Would it be wise to throw 
it into the sea as Polycrates his ring ? " 

Seaton lit a cigarette and folded his arms over 
his writing-table. The Thames flowed beautifully 
on a mild June day. 

Presently he found he was arriving at unheard- 
of conclusions. The tendency of his character and 
habit was to silence and passivity ; he was one who 
considered that it was open to everyone to hold one 
trump card at least in his hand: — which trump 
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card Is the power of leaving things alone, the choice 
left a man to refrain from doing. 

If a game was to be played, it was wisdom in 
his opinion, to interfere as little as possible, to do 
one's necessary part quickly, to watch the other 
players, but above all to leave scope for the silent, 
invisible Partner Who presides. To stand aside 
and wait for His initiative, was Seaton's philosophy 
of conduct. When therefore, he felt moved — he, 
the least of the busybodies 1 — to an active inter- 
ference with the course of another man's existence, 
he was astounded. Nevertheless the idea persisted. 
He called a hansom and drove straight to the 
office of * The Quest.' After a prolonged inter- 
view with his manager, he returned to his cham- 
bers, took up his pen ^nd began a letter to Elyot 
in which he described certain new developments 
proposed for *The Quest,' which developments 
he would be glad to place in his hands, to enlarge 
and realize as his genius and opportunity prompted. 

** I have perfect confidence that you will catch 
my idea," he ran on. " As for the working out 
I can leave that to you. I am, of course, aware 
that In putting this proposal before you I am ask- 
ing you to prolong your absence. Equally of 
course you are free to accept or refuse. Enclosed 
are the terms my manager sketched out, and I 
must leave It to you and your knowledge of your 
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own circumstances to accept or refuse. Only, my 
dear fellow, if you decide against this, cable your 
refusal." 

Elyot did not cable. Instead he wrote a letter 
to Isobel, in which he explained that his absence 
from home was likely to be prolonged but bade 
her nevertheless to be of good cheer. 

" Every week I remain away brings our wed- 
ding-day nearer in real truth," he concluded. " It 
is for that I strive, dearest, loveliest Isobel. And 
I shall succeed. They pay me splendidly and I 
am getting free." 

Some six or eight months after Elyot's depar- 
ture from England, it happened to Mrs. Everson to 
become puzzled by a sense of something that went 
on in her household concerning which she remained 
in ignorance. She spoke to Percy. Her question 
seemed to occasion him surprise; he answered her 
evasively, declaring he was "not in the know;" 
and he supplemented the reply by a display of more 
affection than was even usual with him. 

The sense of moving in the dark amongst her 
own children was one of Eleanore's sharpest trou- 
bles. She valued her son's tenderness but what she 
needed was chiefly a heart to confide in. 

" Percy," she wanted to say, " something I 
ought to know is being kept from me. I see things 
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written on your faces that are not spoken. I have 
the feeling of one who continually opens doors in 
the expectation that a room is full and who finds 
it empty-'* 

Isobel she did not venture to question. Of late 
she had been pained by missing much of her 
daughter's confidence which, as a mother, she 
might have hoped to share. The fate that had 
brought her child into contact with places and per- 
sons so intimately connected with her own youth, 
was at best a sad pleasure, and she shrank from 
enquiries, while the girl, always reticent, scarcely 
mentioned the subject of Ingalton. Of the death 
of Colonel Letchmere Eleanore only heard through 
a paragraph in the paper. 

One of the main causes of Eleanore's uneasi- 
ness was that she recognised in Isobel's silence 
something more purposed than usual; finally she 
became persuaded that the girl desired to conceal 
her correspondence — the outside of it, that is, the 
arriving envelope. No doubt the letters over 
which she was thus jealous were Elyot's; but why 
could she not trust her mother not to spy ? 

Amongst these puzzling things, the least pleas- 
ing was a growing cordiality between Isobel and 
her Aunt Fanny. Isobel visited her aunt with un- 
necessary frequency. With these visitations the 
gaieties of Isobel increased ; it was common for her 
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to leave the bandbox of a house In Margravine 
Gardens, in a really handsome evening dress, for 
the theatre, for an " at home," for a dinner-party, 
at least three times in the week. 

In the eyes of Eleanore and her household, this 
career approached a fury of dissipation ; but where 
Isobel went and what she did, the mother had 
hardly a chance to ascertain. Isobel appeared, 
however, never to be without a chaperone; in one 
point Eleanore might be satisfied : — Isobel was a 
stickler for the proprieties. 

"Where are you going to-night, dearest?" 
Eleanore might say. 

" Out with Aunt Fanny." 

" And where to-morrow? " 

" The Asshetons have invited me." 

Mrs. Assheton was delighted with Isobel's suc- 
cess. She was ready to clap hands at the sight 
of the girl's easy carriage when entering a room, 
the facility and grace with which she accepted the 
homage of the many who were ready to offer it. 
Not often are one's kind offices so sensibly repaid. 
Nevertheless, if we could realise how the Issues of 
other lives are affected by our intermeddling 
hands, our audacious god-mothering of this and 
that, it Is probable that the tender-hearted amongst 
us would sit down and cease doing. 

In one sense, the friendship of Mrs. Assheton 
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offered a broad solution to the enigma of IsobeFs 
rapidly changing condition. Hers was a kind of 
half-way house towards preferment. Many who 
frequented the drawing-room in Chester Square 
were attracted by a beauty so noticeable and rare 
as almost to pose as a unique artistic vocation, 
while the fact of the girl's engagement added to 
the impression. Sir Elyot Ingall was regarded as, 
at least, a coming lion, and when, owing to the 
lion's absence, it is not possible to exhibit him, it 
is something to be able to introduce his adorable 
mate. Isobel began to make acquaintances, to 
have a circle of her own. It became a serious busi- 
ness to discharge the accompanying obligations. 
Aunt Fanny had in fact been called in as assistant 
and would follow her niece into drawing-rooms 
above her highest dreams. She was nothing while 
in them, but then it is always possible to make an 
after-display in conversation. 

Months passed away, during which Mrs. Ever- 
son discovered that the management of her home, 
which had never been easy, was becoming in cer- 
tain subtle ways more difficult than before. One 
day a movement of an unusual nature took place 
in the mind of Mr. Everson. Possibly disheart- 
ened at the slow progress of his work, the re- 
perusal of a piece of treasured eloquence in a more 
illumined moment, shook him momentarily from 
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his delusion, and brought him to look away from 
it and upon his household, with an attention that 
was not common. And there he perceived a per- 
plexing state of things. Why, for example, was 
his wife shabbily clad? why was there a diffi- 
culty about the younger children's shoes? while 
Isobel went from day to day in dainty attire? 
What produced this line of cleavage between one 
child and the others? He pondered over these 
things for some time until he was brought to the 
point of enquiry. Rising from his writing-table 
he seated himself opposite his wife. 

** My dear," said he, " your dress is very 
shabby." 

Eleanore smiled. 

*' Is it really noticeable, Robert? " 

"Yes; it is." 

" I am sorry. But after all I do not go out 
much. It hardly signifies." 

"But why is it?" 

"We are poor, you know, Robert. We have 
not done as well as we hoped. That is — not 
yet," she added hastily. 

" Perhaps not," he returned absently. " But 
we were always poor. Why are we all shabbier 
than we used to be? " 

He stretched his shirt-cuff as he spoke, which 
was frayed at the edge. 
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" Let me trim your cuffs a little," said Eleanore. 
" I must try and get your shirts re-cuffed. I shall 
be able to manage it by and bye." 

Her voice shook a little. 

" We are all shabbier," continued her husband 
as he submissively extended his hand, ** with the 
exception of Isobel." 

Eleanore flushed. 

" Fanny provides Isobel with her dresses," said 
she. 

" I remember you informed me of that. What 
puzzles me is that my sister's bounty to one of my 
children, results in the increased shabbiness of the 
rest." 

"Is it not the contrast?" 

" It is not that merely, and I think you know 
it," returned Mr. Everson with unwonted force. 

" I think I can explain," said Eleanore sadly. 
" Isobel has resigned her position as secretary." 

" That means she is earning nothing." 

" Nothing." 

"And why so?" 

" You understand," said Eleanore slowly, " that 
Isobel's position is greatly altered by her prospec- 
tive marriage. I think she felt the secretaryship 
a kind of derogation to her future husband's social 
rank. We can hardly blame the child." 
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Mr. Everson did not respond. He thought 
frowningly for a moment or two. 

" When does Ingall return? " was his next en- 
quiry. 

** Shortly, I think," said Eleanore. 

" How long has he been away? " 

" Nearly two years, Robert ! What is it you 
are thinking? " 

" I am thinking that Isobel is spending far more 
than forty pounds a year on herself, that she is 
giving you nothing towards the house, and that 
there is something behind all this which I don't 
like." 

" Far more than forty pounds ! " 

Eleanore looked at her husband in mute amaze- 
ment as she made the exclamation; and if truth 
be known in terror. What did his sudden per- 
spicacity portend? It is shocking when a lesser 
mind gives form and expression to a secret and 
painful idea resolutely rejected from the conscious- 
ness of a higher one. She knew in a flash that 
what he said was true, but leapt up in defence 
against his suggestions and her own tacit agree- 
ment with them. She came towards him, speaking 
rapidly. 

"If Isobel spends more than forty, the simple 
explanation is that Fanny gives her more. Isobel 
and Fanny have become very friendly of late." 
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"You think so?" 

" I am sure of it." 

Mr. Everson stood with his hands in his pockets 
and reflected. 

" That is the most likely explanation," he said 
presently. " But why does not Isobel hand some 
of this money to you ? " 

** If it is given her for a certain purpose — " 

" In that case she ought to have stuck to the 
secretaryship." 

" But has she time ? In her altered posi- 



tion — " 



" Eleanore 1 why are we paying so heavily for 
that?" 

Eleanore was silent. The pinch for long 
enough had been acute. Fanny Buckton continued 
her ingenious clippings from her own gift; Isobel 
got the money and her mother paid the tax, and 
Isobel no longer contributed to the expenses. 

" Robert 1 will you leave this to me? " said she 
presently in a desolate voice. 

" I always do leave things to you," said he with 
a certain savage intonation in his voice that sur- 
prised himself. 

When she had gone, he sat down with his head 
in his hands. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
elyot's return 

WHEN Seaton took upon himself to act, 
he was apt to be not only effective, but 
somewhat remorseless, 
Eleanore's supposition that Elyot would return 
" shortly " was not realised. This did not mean 
that Seaton had sacrificed the interests of his main 
work to a romantic god-fathering of his friend; it 
signified that the scheme for * The Quest ' pros- 
pered under Elyot's clever handling and that Sea- 
ton was justified in keeping him at it. 

Elyot did not. complain. His last interview 
with Isobel had left a profound impression on his 
mind ; to shorten the interval between their engage- 
ment and marriage was now an aim running side 
by side with that of discharging his liabilities, and 
this long absence from England was, in his view, 
but a short cut to the goal. If the long separa- 
tion was painful, he filled the blank by an energy 
of work which was fruitful beyond his expectation. 
Three years from the death of Colonel Letch- 
mere elapsed before the task undertaken for * The 
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Quest ' was completed and he was able to return. 
His foot touched England again late in the au- 
tumn. 

As the train carried him once more through the 
familiar landscape and the sight of things clipped 
him with the consoling sense of home, he summed 
up the losses and gains of the last three years. 

Clearly he might call himself a successful, even, 
comparatively speaking, a rich man. The lectures 
had paid well ; his income from ^ The Quest ' had 
increased; the Play at any rate was not a failure; 
and in his portmanteau was a volume to follow 
that on " Woods and Forests," embodying his fur- 
ther thoughts and experience on this paramount 
business of his life. For the rest, he was not be- 
hindhand with his mortgage or with the interest 
on his debts: — some of the capital charges had 
actually been cleared off, and a handsome balance 
remained in his bank. As a four years' record it 
might satisfy the ambition of any man. 

Elyot was not wholly satisfied. Under the loss 
account fell the three years missed from the pres- 
ence of his beloved lady; by so much had their 
existence been shorn of the sensible satisfactions 
of each other's companionship, of the approach 
and adjustment of two natures that hope for union. 
He thought of Isobel very tenderly and yet, for 
many months now, not even in dreams had he been 
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able to summon to mind her exquisite face with 
just that shade of expression and feeling In It, after 
which his heart hungered. There was, he fancied, 
something nebulous and chill In his imaginings of 
Isobel ; his love seemed a fire that consumed itself. 
And yet he had her affection-breathing letters, the 
last in his pocket against his breast. It was, he 
concluded, an absence too prolonged which had 
brought about this treacherous oblivion. 

Seaton, who met him at Victoria, noticed the 
hint of a shadow on his brow, and remarked more- 
over that he was vastly changed. He carried the 
marks of a passage through many countries and 
intercourse with many races of men; this casting 
about of the sylvan and unique In him, with the gar- 
ment of fine experienced manners, made him a very 
notable figure. 

They drove together towards Westminster. 

" You will spare me to-night? " said Elyot as 
they neared the embankment. " I must see Iso- 
bel." 

" Of course 1 of course 1 " 

Seaton turned and looked out of the window. 

After dinner, Elyot called a hansom and drove 
along Piccadilly and Kensington towards the small 
house In Margravine Gardens. His own mood 
perplexed him, so unreal did every common sight 
appear. He saw things through a veil of melan- 
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choly which at once enhanced them and obscured. 
He was as one who watches the drama of his own 
life, performed as a play behind a curtain of gauze. 
Each ordinary object seemed visionary; the jing- 
ling of the horse's bells, the beat of hoofs on the 
ground, had something unusual in the sound; the 
lights along the road, the regiment of signals on 
the railway at Addison Bridge, glowed as portents 
might. Gazing on them, a rush of memories and 
associations broke away and clustered to his brain. 

He turned into Edith Road and passed St. 
Paul's School — passed the great playground 
fringed by trees under a cloudy red-toned sky, the 
track of the sunset lingering into the night. After 
that came the high walls and gates of the ceme- 
tery. For all his outward quiet, his heart gave a 
bound as the hansom stopped before the house he 
indicated. 

It was Eleanore who opened the door. Her 
face thin and pale, aged but still most notable, 
showed under the lowered light in the passage, 
peering at him curiously. The house seemed 
strangely to exale an odour of pinch and struggle 
to his sharpened senses. 

" It is Elyot," said he standing before her in 
his light overcoat. 

And instantly into the gracious eyes darted an 
expression which anywhere else he would have read 
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as pain and fear. But why should his return bring 
such a look? 

" You startled me a little, Elyot ! Come in 1 
Come in 1 " The tone cancelled the look in its 
bright cordiality. " And how are you? " 

He followed into the dingy drawing-room; the 
dinginess was rusty now and thread-bare but it was 
the home of Isobel and he looked round eagerly. 
No one, however, was there save Mr. Everson, 
who rose from his accustomed seat by the writing- 
table, stared at him with dazed eyes and offered 
his hand. 

"You have returned to England? Very glad 
indeed to see you, I am sure. So you have re- 
turned?" he said vaguely. 

" Yes," said Elyot, taking the hand which im- 
mediately shrank limply from his clasp. 

** You will take supper with us? " continued Mr. 
Everson with the same vague absent air. ** My 
dear 1 you have some cold meat ? " 

" I have dined, thank you," said Elyot, glanc- 
ing again round the room. 

Was she in the house? Under his calm, his 
studied temperance of demeanour, he was hunger- 
ing for her face — for the lost face with the look 
in it he was sure was there, yet could not picture. 

" Isobel is out," said Eleanore; "but not very 
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far away. She is with her aunt. We expect her 
home before eleven." 

"May I wait?" 

" Yes ! yes ! She did not know you would be 
here to-night." 

He sat down and glanced at the clock. The 
hand already moved towards nine ; there was little 
more than an hour, but how leaden were the feet 
of time 1 Mr. Everson caught up his papers and 
retired to the dining-room which, for a wonder, 
was empty. 

The house was unusually still. Eleanore looked 
at Elyot in silence; he with his eyes on the clock 
was hardly conscious of her gaze. She too noted 
the changes in his face, the marks of experience 
well-received, of thoughts well-directed, of purpose 
sturdily carried through, of a delicate integrity 
steadily adhered to. 

And suddenly she sighed. The sigh brought 
his eyes from the clock in a glance of enquiry. 

" You are changed, Elyot," said she, correcting 
the sigh by her smile. 

" Am I ? Not too much I hope." 

" I think the change is favourable," said she. 
" You will perhaps find Isobel changed too." 

" That I grudge. I would not have missed the 
links and degrees of the change." 
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" She IS very beautiful," breathed Eleanore, her 
lids downcast. 

" The years would add to that," he murmured, 
his eyes once more on the clock. 

Eleanore fell again into silence and he scarcely 
noted it. He was grateful for the peace, soothed 
by her quiet movements up and down the room, by 
her presence and unspoken sympathy. At ten 
o'clock came the sound of a latchkey in the house- 
door and Eleanore rose hastily. Elyot did the 
same, but took no step forward as he scarcely 
hoped that this was Isobel. But the mother's ear 
was fine. She paused to light an extra gas-jet 
which threw a sudden brilliancy over the room, 
then opened the door. 

" Isobel I " said she almost in a whisper. 

" I came away. I was bored to extinction," 
said the voice of Isobel accompanied by softly rus- 
tling draperies in the passage. ** Mr. Playtoots 
wasn't there." 

The next moment she stood upon the threshold 
of the drawing-room door, and Elyot saw her as a 
picture of loveliness, clad in a wonderful evening 
gown that displayed her arms and throat and the 
trinkets glistening there. A rich evening cloak 
fell from her shoulders, adding majesty to her 
slender grace, and softness to her exquisitely tinted 
and perfectly moulded face. Thus did Elyot see 
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her in the first flashing picture, as she stood gazing 
at him with bewildered eyes. 

And then the flashing brilliant picture changed. 
Isobel's figure seemed to collapse a little, to de- 
cline from Its upright grace and easy poise; her 
cheek suddenly paled; dismay leapt to her eyes. 
Why was that? He uttered an incoherent excla- 
mation and caught her in his arms, and felt her 
heart beating wildly as he pressed her to his 
breast. 

"It is you, Elyot 1 Let me — let me sit 
down ! " gasped the girl. 

" I have been too sudden," murmured he as she 
sank upon the sofa ; " I fear I have been too sud- 
den." 

"A little," said she, laughing nervously; "I 
never thought of seeing you to-night." 

** I crossed this morning, dear love, and came on 
from Dover by the afternoon train." 

" Yes 1 yes 1 I was expecting you in a day or 
two. I would not have been out had I known." 

She bit her lip to bring the colour back again; 
she flashed her eyes upon him merrily. 

" You look older! " she cried. 

^^ I am older," he replied, trembling with his 
longing that she would cling to him, be simple and 
loving, bring him the rare delicacies of girlish af- 
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fection, respond to the ache of long absence and 
of his manhood for her tenderness. 

But at least he had her near again ; the fragrance 
of her sweet beauty was very close. If there was 
a strangeness in it, that intoxicated him the more. 

And there was a strangeness: — a strangeness 
as though one set a rose amidst different leaves. 
He had never seen her dressed like this; it sur- 
prised him that laces and chiffons, and the dainty 
nothings he timidly touched, should make a dif- 
ference so great. But above them was the face 
he knew, the slender throat; also the neck and 
shoulders he had not seen before. When his lips 
slipped there for a brief fluttering moment, his 
heart was stung as by velvet fire! The virile 
chastity of the man made his own fervours almost 
intolerable in their acuteness. How could he 
miss anything from the face, or even look for that 
he had striven in vain to picture, when her white 
hand lingered in his, when her lips mutely offered 
themselves? 

She began to talk rapidly, in snatches of mirth 
as a bird might sing; the old demure hesitation, 
the divine schoolgirl precision, had vanished. Yes 1 
there was a strangeness. 

He put her gently away and himself drew back 
that he might gaze the better at this brilliant daz- 
zling something wherein all his happiness was 
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risked. And when he did so, a sense of amaze- 
ment wrapped him, a sense of unreality. 

"Ohl you beautiful, beautiful wraith!" cried 
he. 

"You are pleased, dear Elyot? You are not 
disappointed?" 

Her eyes laughed and besought in the same mo- 
ment. 

" Pleased I " He caught her in his arms again. 

How shall a man know whether he is pleased or 
not, when the wine has mounted to his head and 
fired his heart? The whole world flamed in gor- 
geous colours as he clasped Isobel, and there was 
nothing to match or over-top his dreaming visions, 
his deep poetic reading of her beauty. 

'' You are mine !" he cried. " That is the 
miracle." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

ONCE MORE AT INGALTON 

THE next day Elyot telegraphed to Mary 
Flemyng that he was on his way to Ingal- 
ton. 

His mood that morning was of exhilaration, 
even of supreme happiness. The spell of his in- 
terview with Isobel was upon him, and he laughed 
at the hollow and haunting forebodings of the 
previous afternoon. 

In such a mood — content, incredulous of evil 
— he stepped from the train at Ingalton. A foot- 
man from the Manor House awaited him on the 
platform and he learned that Miss Flemyng was 
outside in the victoria. That, in a small way, in- 
creased his sense of well-being. 

As he appeared from the station, a vivid impres- 
sion fell to Mary of the quietly energetic figure 
and of the fine bronzed face with the zest of life 
(which Seaton had missed) in it. To Elyot came 
a no less clear impress of Mary. She leaned a 
little towards the side of the victoria, her face, 
softly framed by the plentiful hair under the 
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I 
small toque, was turned his way and her eyes were 

fixed on him in searching and pathetic anxiety. 

He noticed this in surprise. 

" Why, Mary 1 " cried he clasping her hand, 
" you look at me as though you feared I might not 
have brought the whole of myself back from my 
travels! And how are you? It is splendid to 
return and see you again." 

She answered the pressure of his hand in silence, 
her eyes deviated a little from his face; she mur- 
mured a vague response and made room for him 
by her side. He missed something from her wel- 
come and looked at her more particularly, as a 
friend who comes again after long absence, is per- 
mitted to do. Surely she was not changed? He 
felt he could not afford any change in Mary. 

" You are thinner," said he with solicitude, " and 
pale. Are you doing too much? Running round 
the estate too much ? Ought you not to go away 
for a little?" 

"I am well, Elyot, thank you. I want no 
change ; besides I go away very often. I came in 
the victoria because I am saving my legs for this 
afternoon. You will want to walk round and visit 
everything you can? " 

" And you will come with me? That is good." 

** There are many things to show you." 

She looked up in his face and smiled ; but though 
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she smiled he could have sworn she was keeping 
tears back from her eyes. 

" Are they all well at the Manor House? " he 
asked. 

"All is well at the Manor House," she an- 
swered quickly. " And now instantly begin with 
your news. I have the breathless feeling that the 
time will not suffice for telling it." 

" Well ! I will begin at the end then 1 I have 
done so well that I am thinking it may be quite 
possible — not at once but in a short time — to 
come back to Ingalton to reside, if I can find a 
small house, and act as my own agent." 

He smiled as she spoke, expecting the flash of 
kind welcome in her eyes. But the lids closed over 
them and her head seemed to droop. 

"Yes, Elyot. That will be well," said she 
quietly. 

There was a moment's pause; Elyot felt unac- 
countably baffled ; then she spoke again. 

" Does it mean that you are giving up some of 
your literary work in London? " 

" No. I can't afford that. Besides, Seaton 
wants me at present. I shall keep my room on 
in his flat. What I mean is that I can afford to 
have a little place of my own here. I can do much 
of my work in the country. And to be on the spot 
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to look after the estate will in fact more than pay 
the expenses." 

" Yes," said Mary. 

He had never known her so unresponsive. It 
saddened him a little. Yet one must look for 
changes after years of absence. He leaned back 
in his seat and fell into a silence which Mary did 
not break. Presently he looked up sharply. 

"Where's the man driving to?" asked he. 
" Won't you take the victoria round by the High 
Lane? I want to see that landscape again. My 
eyes have ached for it for three years." 

" We will go there this afternoon. Not now. 
There isn't time before lunch," said Mary. 

She spoke hurriedly, nervously. As far as he 
could judge the time sufficed, but he could not 
press his wish in face of her clear objection. The 
High Lane was consecrated to him by the dearest 
of his memories; he viewed the landscape that 
spread from it, with the eye of his mind, as he had 
seen it on that day when he asked Isobel to be 
his wife, and he and she had contemplated it in 
companionship. For him the glows of that sum- 
mer afternoon were eternal; he thought now of 
the glorious roll of the flank of the Dower Woods 
down the shoulder of the hill, of the placid fruit- 
ful farm district that lay to the south, in the plain 
i to which the woods tumultuously flowed, 
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" It is good to come home, Mary," said he 
gently. 

"It is well that you have come," was her re- 
sponse. 

He shook himself from his absorption and 
turned his head to gaze at this and that. There 
were no changes. The same friendly trees swept 
their branches from the hedges in the road and 
touched his cheek as the victoria passed. 

When lunch was concluded — and it surprised 
Elyot to find the Misses March absent, and that he 
had Mary and the sedulous Evans and his own 
house to himself — Mary insisted upon taking him 
everywhere and showing him everything. 

** Three years have made a difference. There 
are vast things to show you. Come, Elyot, come 1 
I am going to be the guide." 

She displayed her old animation, her old happy 
ways, and he fell gladly to her mood. He was 
amazed at the wonders three years had wrought. 
Now for the first time in his existence, he saw 
the Manor House and the grounds as they ought 
to be. Not a patch in the gardens but seemed in 
good order; not a single instance of ignorant and 
irreparable mischief done. In the tiled court, in 
other portions of the house, signs of the enemy de- 
cay had been effaced. It was pleasant to encounter 
the cheerful bustling servants and Evans prosper- 
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ously important, and to realise what adequate 
service can do with panelled chambers, and the 
once dimmed glories of the beautiful old hall. 

He and Mary stood there together now amidst 
the ancient furniture, the portraits and the heir- 
looms, restored by simple processes from their 
dulled, dust-covered, disheartened look. 

" It's a revelation ! " he said. " What a glori- 
ous old place 1 I have never even seen it before. 
Prosperity seems the right thing after all. One 
bends one's shoulder to the burden but when Pros- 
perity takes things in hand, suddenly one is where 
one would be." 

His eyes fell on the face of Mary. 

** I have much to thank the Misses March for," 
said he. " But I know it is your friendly care, 
Mary, to which I really owe it all." 

He held out both hands and clasped hers in 
them. 

" I am in luck. I could find it in me to sit 
down and marvel at my good fortune." 

" Don't do that, Elyot 1 " 

The pleasure that shone in her eyes at his sur- 
prise and satisfaction was suddenly effaced by his 
words; she turned away as in some kind of scare. 

He was puzzled; anything enigmatic in the bear- 
ing of Mary was new and chilling. 

" What's the matter? " said he. 
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She did not reply. 

" 1 think I had better go further afield now," 
he said almost sternly; " I shall take the round by 
High Barrows to Amen Farm." 

She stood before him with downcast eyes. 

" You are no doiibt too tired to come with me? " 
he asked rather stiffly. 

" No. I am not tired. I will come," she an- 
swered in a lifeless voice. 

They set out for the walk in silence. Mary's 
mood perplexed him, bringing a renewal of op- 
pression, even a sense of mystery. He could con- 
ceive of no reason for the variability of her man- 
ner : — for the look of wistful anxiety with which 
she had met him ; for that in her bearing which in 
moments had been unlike herself. He sighed a 
little. Things must change, he told himself once 
more; difference creeps onward in the period of 
three years; but the idea of this marked alteration 
in his lifelong friend, grieved him indescribably — 
as though one's mother or one's sister were to 
change. Had she suffered over anything? Had 
someone ill-used her? His hand clenched at the 
thought. Mary was rare! Mary was the per- 
fect friend! A reminiscence of the rosy soft- 
cheeked mite who had tottered over the Manor 
House gardens by his side, when he himself had 
worn a blue-checked pinafore, smote him suddenly. 
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gripped him, moved him to tenderness. Where 
there was a woman there was always a man, and 
if any idiotic snob had been offending Mary — I 

They had reached, and that almost in silence, 
the moorland called High Barrows over which ran 
the path that ended in High Lane. And there the 
breeze met them — the breeze that came over the 
hill-tops and had frolicked with acres of trees. 
Involuntarily he drew himself up and a wild light 
of primitive happiness gleamed in his face. Mary 
saw it though she was not close to him: — she 
saw it and put her hand hastily to her eyes. She 
knew him so well — knew how to Nature he ran 
for comfort, how deep was the accord between 
himself and her vast solitudes and peace, what a 
heart he had for her loveliness, what a tenderness 
for her gifts, for those other children of hers, our 
brothers the trees and shrubs and flowers, the 
birds, and the wild things that find covert under 
her shades. All this she knew, and knew how the 
joy of his return to his own, sent the wholesome 
blood dancing through his veins. 

" I haven't felt that, smelt that, for three years, 
Mary," he called as he lifted his face to the wind. 

He called because she was lingering behind, fol- 
lowing him with a laboured slow step. And now 
that his cry forced her again to look up, and she 
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saw him standing there in the poise of perfect 
health, her foot stumbled. 

The autumn air was keen and clear and cold 
and she carried a muff; that now she suddenly 
lifted to her face. The next moment she felt his 
arm about her. 

"Mary!" 

" Go on, Elyot, go on ! " 

" My dear girl! You're crying! " 

"No, no!" 

" But you are." 

" Go on, Elyot, go on." 

" Who the devil has been hurting you ? " 

" No one. Oh dear Elyot I It isn't / who am 
hurt." 

The tears rushed wildly over her cheeks. 

" Go on! " she said. 

He strode on before her silenced and mystified. 
And so they went, until they came to that part of 
the High Lane from which the magnificent sweep 
of the Dower Woods over the shoulder of the 
hill, was wont to delight his eyes. He walked on 
a step or two absently, seeing nothing because of 
the trouble he had beheld in Mary's face. Then 
suddenly he stopped; his feet in the moment struck 
the very spot where he and Isobel had stood when 
he declared his love to her, drawing to a pause 
there sharply. And then it was that Mary heard 
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the cry — the hoarse involuntary cry — for which 
she waited. 

She was by his side in a moment and grasped 
his arm; he wrenched himself free — wrenched 
himself from her in unconscious roughness — and 
ran a step or two forward, as in a kind of futile 
attempt to throw himself upon the distant land- 
scape, and save and stop the ruin. 

For the wood? Where was that magnificent 
sweeping flank of the wood? Of the wood that 
had been joy to his eyes, peace to his soul, a quiet 
resting-place from the world, through all the days 
of his life? The destroyer had come there, the 
mere speculator in timber, the man with a soul bent 
on profit, and with aims lowered to that barren 
level. The flank of the wood had fallen under 
the ravages of such an indiscriminating wasteful 
director, working with an army of axes under him. 

He made that strange motion as if to throw him- 
self forward and save, then all his heart of help 
as a man ran back within the limit and dimensions 
of a man, and he gave a confused movement of 
the arms, a wild throwing of them forward and 
up in eloquent unrehearsed despair, and then, with 
another bewildered cry, drew his heels together 
sharply and stood still. 

Mary, weeping as before, was by his side, and 
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he turned his blanched face, all the joy and vigour 
smitten out of it, upon her. 

" You knew of this? ** he said briefly. 

" Of course. Until I saw you I thought you 
knew it too." 

" Halliburton is back then? has come back to do 
that?" 

" He isn't back." 

" It is by his orders? " 

" No doubt." 

" Mary ! The axe has been taken to my own 
work, my own hopes, my own life." 

"I knowl I knowl" 

He gave a deep-drawn sigh. In the moment 
scenes of his life, connected with the wood, repro- 
duced themselves in his mind tenderly, vividly — 
exquisite pictures of what had been, but torn from 
their living frame. Why is the bitterness so 
sharp and complete when the spot where memo- 
ries sweetly hang, is broken? This place had hid- 
den his boyish tears, been beautiful to his boyish 
joys, privy to his dreaming youth, and the very 
scene of his love-affair. 

He moved away from his companion, pacing 
sharply some hundred yards or so, then returned. 
She could hardly bear to look upon the altered 
face stem and dark with an anger and pain intoler- 
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able to witness. But his movements now were 
quiet and his voice scrupulously attuned. 

" Will you forgive me, Mary, if I ask you to 
return home alone? The woodcutters are still 
there. It will be a run of a mile or so but I can 
cut across country and catch them before they 
leave work. I have not the patience to wait until 
morning." 

" Yes, go.'' 

He leapt the fence into a field and ran from her 
like a deer. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

A PICTURESQUE WOOD SCENE 

ON that autumn afternoon, the scene on the 
flank of the Dower Woods was pictur- 
esque as any painter would have it, but 
mournful as cheated hope or the death of a happy 
year. 

When Elyot ran in amongst them, the men had 
finished loading up the timber wheels with trunks 
of larch, and a team of horses were straining 
breasts and haunches to the burden. That was 
good copy for the artist. There were other points. 
A tree — a lovely " lady birch " — had fallen with 
its crest amidst the branches of a noble oak. The 
clearing away of the soft chiaroscuro in the indis- 
criminate hewing and felling, had let in broad rays 
of the afternoon sun, so that the autumn col- 
our of the bracken, of the purpling heather and 
reddening underwood, glowed in unwonted splen- 
dour. Those trees, whose sturdy boles still re- 
mained upright, lifted their crests in isolated maj- 
esty, while the line of the woods, beyond which 
Elyot supposed the havoc had not extended, bor- 
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dered the scene in a rich variety of form and tints. 

To Elyot, who would turn away his face in 
agony from the wanton destruction of country any- 
where, who was moved by the ravages of the tim- 
ber-speculator in any district to extreme wrath, this 
havoc amongst woodlands which might have been 
the model to all countries, was an outrage beyond 
pardon, was a deed to place the perpetrator out of 
the pale of humanity. 

He strode into the centre of the group of hewers 
with his stem white face and stood looking at them, 
a smouldering fire in his eyes; then laid his hand 
in a slight eloquent gesture upon a fallen trunk. 

" By whose order? " said he in a hard voice. 

" Owner's," replied a man laconically. 

After that they stood at rest, clustering about 
him with curious interest in the anger of his face ; 
the interest moving slowly in the direction of sym- 
pathy. 

An old woodcutter, the same whom Isobel had 
encountered many years previously, on the second 
of her tentative visits to the Dower Woods, stood 
on the outskirts of the group and presently recog- 
nised with whom they had to deal. 

" 'Tis Sir Elyot Ingall," cried he. " A good 
day to ye, Sir Elyot." 

At which the foremost of the group took cour- 
age. 
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** We're thinking, Sir Elyot, and many's the 
time we've said it, that the old man 'ud rise from 
his grave if he knew of this business," ventured he. 

** It was a feeling 'eart for trees was the Col- 
onel's," said another. 

" 'Tis a job that makes a man begrudge his own 
day's wage," said another. 

" It is not you who are to blame," murmured 
Elyot. 

Speech seemed beyond him and he turned away ; 
his hand, absently outstretched, caught at the twigs 
of the fallen birch-tree, the top-most twigs whose 
right place was above the reach of man's touch, 
safe under the skies and in high companionship 
with elemental things. Elyot handled them ten- 
derly, mournfully. The old woodcutter sidled for- 
ward and stood near in a vague dazed sympathy, 
his dim eyes fixed, his toothless mouth open, wait- 
ing for Elyot to say a word. But none came. 
Then he took the cap from his head, wiped the 
sweat from his brow with it, and following the 
restless movement of the young man's hand, 
searched for consolation. 

"They sprays uU turn to foine baysom *eads," 
said he. 

Elyot shot his dark soft glance toward him and 
moved away. His heart shook with a vast, in- 
tolerable wrath. 
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He seemed to sec Nature herself broken 
amongst her slaughtered trees, mourning that her 
gifts were cast down and trampled over by the 
profit-mongers, whose instinct it was to turn an ex- 
quisite solitude, a temple for thought and peace, 
into a sawmill. 

Moreover, these English woods, rich in mellow- 
ing high-timber, were in themselves a national 
treasure, a resource only to be sacrificed for a 
national emergency and in the defence of Liberty : 
— were they not ships in the embryo? He 
could not console himself by the hope that the fate 
of the trees was a worthy one. " I was alive in the 
woods of God and I sweetly died," was not to be 
their quiet, moving epitaph. Their destination 
was to the jerry-builder, the alien timber-merchant, 
to foreign ships and " baysom 'eads." 

Added to these impersonal sorrows, was the 
sting of private bitterness. It cut him that here, 
on land dearer than his own, amidst woods which 
he had used as his favourite illustration in his much 
praised book, should arise so miserable a com- 
ment on his " Success." The blow had been 
struck in the most sensitive spot, in the very eye of 
his feeling : — that was the unnerving, the acute 
part of the event, conveying with it the devastating 
idea that the whole of his achievement had turned 
into a crumbling fraud. 
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He wandered on. The group of woodlanders, 
hired and native, stared after his retreating figure, 
their work arrested, their wits assailed by the sense 
of something passing in the mind of him they 
watched, which was of rare significance and beyond 
their daily toil. 

As he walked, noting the ravages, recognising 
the places where the fallen monarchs had stood, 
the mossy nooks now dismantled and open to the 
skies, he heard a brisk step, the creak of patent 
leather boots, and looking up perceived a stranger 
approaching. His attire suggested the city; his 
hard-featured face, his large unpleasant eye fixed 
superciliously, told their own tale of a life-long 
hunt after the remote farthing; and Elyot, fired 
by sudden loathing, urged to action by the passion 
of wrath in his heart, barred his path with gloomy 
menace. 

" Now then I If you please," said the stranger 
in the engaging manner of a cockney alien who 
knows he is protected by the liberal English law. 

" Pardon me 1 Am I right in assuming that 
this insane destruction of the trees in these woods 
lies at your door?" 

** Insane, d'you call it? / call it very good biz. 
And who the blazes are you to come 'ectoring 
here?" 

** An intimate friend of the late Colonel's, and 
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one who knew his wishes as to this part of his 
property." 

"Oh. You knew his wishes, did you? He 
should have kept alive longer if he wanted to carry 
his wishes out. It's my affair now. See? " 

^^yo«r affair?" 

" Didn't I say so? Or are you troubled with 
deafness?" 

** I hear what you say. The point is that I do 
not believe it." 

This was a shot fired at random ; Elyot instantly 
perceived that it hit some mark in the man's con- 
sciousness. 

** You are lying," he quietly added, his stern 
gaze on the uneasy rolling eye. 

" What the blazes — " 

" I'm afraid bluster won't avail. You must 
give me your authority for the havoc I have seen 
in these woods." 

" And who are you to come swaggering over 
me — making enquiries and all ? I don't allow 
trespassers." 

" I am no trespasser. I have a life permit for 
these woods and the present owner has not inter- 
fered with it. My name is Sir Elyot Ingall of 
Ingalton." 

The announcement of his name had an effect 
that surprised Elyot. The man's jaw dropped in 
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an astonishment and chagrin he could not conceal ; 
he instantly discarded his bullying manner and be- 
came civil, not to say obsequious. 

" I beg pardon, Sir Elyot. I don't object to 
tell you that I am acting by the authority of the 
owner." 

" You are simply the agent? " 

" That is so, Sir Elyot." 

" Mr. Halliburton has given you power to use 
your own — discretion — in this indiscriminate de- 
struction of his property?" 

A pause followed this question, and an expres- 
sion flitted over the man's face which it was not 
easy to read. Then he inclined his head. 

" Very well," said Elyot; " that is the account 
you give of yourself. You must pardon me if I 
say I doubt its accuracy. I propose to communi- 
cate with Mr. Halliburton and to describe what 
I have seen going on in his property." 

" Very well, Sir Elyot," he replied with a dis- 
agreeable smile. 

Elyot moved aside and permitted the man in his 
shoddy broadcloth to pass on. This time the fel- 
low went less jauntily and kept a ruminating eye 
upon the ground. 

The encounter had to some extent calmed 
Elyot's spirit. He was now convinced that the 
timber-agent was over-stepping his orders, was 
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seizing the occasion of his employer's absence to 
feather his own nest with gleanings of property 
which, by no stretch of the fancy could be called 
his. Clearly he was without knowledge or feeling 
as to the just treatment of woods, and was limiting 
his agency to farming out the place in the interest 
of an extortionate greed. 

But why had Halliburton entrusted the affairs 
— if he must cut the timber down — to a swind- 
ling, foreign blockhead, rather than to the bailiff 
in whom his predecessor had reposed confidence? 

The next day Elyot returned to Lx)ndon. He 
arrived in Seaton's chambers rather late in the 
evening, coming quietly into the room to drop 
down on a chair by the fire with an air of fatigue, 
almost of exhaustion. 

" Anything wrong? " asked Seaton, after a mo- 
ment's scrutiny. 

Elyot looked up with a startled face. 

" Does it seem so ? I saw my publishers this 
afternoon and delivered the manuscript of my new 
book. And they gave me a cheque on account for 
two thousand. I suppose that means success? " 

" I think it looks like it." 

** I am glad of the money — for Isobel's sake." 

This did not strike Seaton as very relevant and 
he found no reply. Elyot got up and moved 
about the room; there was restless misery in his 
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face, in his vague, disturbed actions. Seaton 
watched him with concern. He seemed uncon- 
scious of what he did and presently dropped back 
to his chair. 

"Ingall," cried Seaton, "what is it?'* 

" The sense of helplessness, I think," said the 
young man. " Seaton I Halliburton is cutting 
down the Dower fVoodsJ^ 

** Ah 1 '* said Seaton after an infinitesimal pause 
and a start which he corrected by shaking the ash 
from his pipe. 

" I have tried to keep a level head," said Elyot, 
^' through my seeming conquest of fate ; and fate 
in an envious mood has retaliated. They are cut- 
ting down the Dower Woods! '' 

He repeated the phrase in a tone of measureless 
amaze. 

" Doing It indiscriminately? " 

" Just hacking and hewing on the flank where- 
ever immediate profit may be made. Even from a 
commercial point of view it is the most senseless 
thing ever perpetrated. At the rate they're going 
on, the acres covered by the Dower Woods will be 
waste land in a year or so, worth a pound or two 



an acre." 



Seaton made no reply. He had dropped his pipe 
and was staring nervously into the fire. 
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" Did you by any chance know about it, 
Seaton?" 

" No. I have not been to Ingalton these three 
years." 

Elyot went on to describe the scene in the wood 
and his meeting with the London agent. 

" I don't understand," said Seaton very slowly 
and cautiously, " why the matter was taken out 
of the hands of Colonel Letchmere's bailiff." 

"That was my first thought; but I later made 
enquiries from Mary Flemyng; she tells me 
that Colonel Letchmere's bailiff left a few months 
after the Colonel's death. Liddon appointed a 
new man in Halliburton's absence. I hear he is 
of a taciturn, reticent temper, and not easy of ap- 
proach. I have thought both of writing to Halli- 
burton and of applying to this new man for an 
explanation, but a little reflection showed me that 
th^cair was none of mine. The Colonel allowed 
me a personal interest, and even a voice, in all that 
concerned the Dower Woods — that was mere 
friendship. Halliburton might justly be incensed 
at a show of interference on my side; an4 he would 
not be able to understand it. The law docs not 
allow one to be the keeper of the woods of others ; 
and to-day every ' brother ' resists the idea of hav- 
ing his affairs benevolently watched over by a sec- 
ond person. The villagers are amazed at the 
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destruction but have no precise information to 
give. No I there is nothing to do but to stand by 
and watch the slaughter.'* 

He rose and began again to pace the room. 
Seaton, lost in reflection, continued to stare into the 
fire ; but presently Elyot came again to the hearth. 
Looking up, Seaton saw that he quivered through 
all his fine, muscular figure, that his face was wild 
and dangerous and his breath laboured. 

" My God, Seaton ! " cried he, clenching his 
hands. " How I hate the destroyer of the woods. 
It is soul-wrecking. I have never felt hatred like 
this before. What a ghastly emotion ! " 



CHAPTER XXX 

A LITTLE DINNER AND AFTERWARDS 

S EATON had designed a little festival by 
which to celebrate Elyot's return; it was to 
be a cosy dinner, and the guests were Elyot, 
Isobel, and Mary Flemyng. 

Isobel gently raised her eybrows when her lover 
informed her of the plan, and added the name of 
Mary Flemyng to their own. 

As the day approached, Seaton, for reasons 
hardly defined even to himself, found that the 
zest was departing from his project; he regretted 
his officious friendliness; but the invitations had 
been dispatched and he could not withdraw. 

" I've committed a social indiscretion and must 
pay the penalty," said he to himself; "my fore- 
bodings point to a bad hour or two for I've got 
the wrong mixture together. But at least I can 
give them good wine." 

On the appointed evening the lovers arrived 
first, presenting so handsome an appearance that 
they brought a colour and buoyancy to Seaton's 
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bachelor establishment such as never before had 
set his four white walls a-glow. 

Seaton, however, summoned to himself the at- 
titude of the critic in a determination not to per- 
mit his judgment to be dazzled. Isobel was per- 
fectly attired but, if his acumen was not at fault, 
expensively. What bills did she not trail after 
her rustling skirt ? 

When, however, she settled her chiffons and 
laces in a chair by his fireside, the room falling 
into a medium for her picture, the radiance of 
this princess of charm brought him to the verge of 
repentance. 

Clearly Elyot was more than content. For 
the moment he threw off the restless misery occa- 
sioned by the tragedy of the Dower Woods, and 
entered into the pleasure of the hour. Seated a 
little behind Isobel — sufficiently so as to be able 
to feed his gaze upon her — he expressed an undi- 
minished and most tender adoration by the smaller 
acts and courtesies of love. 

Into the midst of this favourable hour came 
Mary, bringing her own special atmosphere — an 
atmosphere that, to Seaton's mind, stole over the 
room as the aroma from fresh violets. The smile 
with which he welcomed her seemed to linger on 
his lips. 
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" You have brought completeness into our cir- 
cle," said he, gently. 

Isobel looked surprised. 

Nothing save chat and laughter — the flashes 
of the moment and not, perhaps, the flow of con- 
verse between hearts well-attuned and confidently 
at ease in their mirth — nothing save that hap- 
pened at the dinner-table, until a mention of In- 
galton brought the restless, haunted look back to 
the face of Elyot. He dropped the fruit he was 
peeling and turned to meet the sympathy of Mary's 
eyes. 

" Have you been to High Lane or to the Dower 
Woods since the day I was over ? " asked he. 

"Nol No! I cannot go," said Mary. 

It was as a swift, close confidence between the 
two, and into it the voice of Isobel, demurely in- 
terested, intruded. 

"The Dower Woods? Those were Colonel 
Letchmere's property, were they not? " asked she. 

" Yes," said Mary. 

" It was he who died so suddenly? " 

At this a little frost and chill seemed to fall on 
the warmth and brightness of the table. 

" I expect," she continued, still addressing 
Mary, " that the woods are very much associated 
with him in your mind." 

" Naturally. And I understood what he aimed 
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at, what he wished about them: — the plans he 
made and never doubted would be fulfilled. Now 
I know they cannot be fulfilled." 

Her voice thrilled with feeling ; clearly she was 
moved. Isobel sipped her wine. 

"Oh, why?" asked she. 

Elyot, who had taken the end of the table op- 
posite to Seaton, leaned forward quickly. 

" I have not told you, Isobel," said he in a low, 
rapid voice ; " I hated to tell you. But the Dower 
ff^oods — our woods — are being destroyed. 
Mr. Halliburton, the present owner, is cutting the 
timber." 

"Is he really?" said Isobel, sipping her wine 
again. " Well 1 I suppose changes must occur." 

Elyot, whose face had hung on hers for an an- 
swering glance, slightly started. 

"The Dower JVoods, Isobel," he insisted 
gently; "you remember them?" 

His tone held meaning — special meaning, and 
that addressed to her. She smiled in response, 
turning her face so that the radiant charm of the 
smile — which one would watch for as one watches 
for any beautiful recurring thing — went right to 
his heart. 

"Yes! yes! I remember!" said she. And 
smiled again deliciously, so that the gloom on his 
face was lightened. 
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" They are being cut down. If the havoc goes 
on they will be absolutely destroyed." 

" But could we hope that they would always re- 
main ? " said she, soothingly. 

" Not the identical trees, perhaps, though many 
would have profitably stood beyond our lifetime. 
A wood only wants care to be beautiful forever. 
You know that, Isobel ? " 

His tone held a tender reproach. 

" Is It in your book ? " 

He nodded. Also he slightly coloured, having 
a sudden hurt feeling of which he was ashamed. 

"Then indeed I must know it," said she, 
naively. " But has Mr. Halliburton read your 
book?" 

" I'm sure I cannot tell," said he, drawing back 
to his strict position at the table. 

" I am thinking that even if he had read it, " she 
pursued, " he might not agree with you. He may 
have good reasons for cutting down the trees." 

The soft, brown eyes of Mary Flemyng 
touched the face of Isobel in momentary surprise. 
Elyot was in the midst of his most intimate circle, 
amongst the chosen and close friends of his heart, 
of his thoughts I 

" I am sure he cannot have good reasons," said 
he in reply. 

His voice was low and troubled. 
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" Oh Elyot 1 How savage 1 Isn't he unchari- 
table, Mr. Seaton ? " 

The conversation was as a game ill performed, 
a series of throws and misses; and it was played 
upon an edge of danger. The audience of two 
were in a state of tension. Seaton especially had 
no resource. 

" At least I cannot see," continued Isobel, with 
neat incisivencss, " that he is to be blamed for 
doing what he chooses with his own." 

The lids of Mary Flemyng's eyes closed for a 
moment. Seaton, on the other hand, who had 
been idly tracing the pattern of his plate with a 
fork, stole a long, observant glance at the speaker. 
Across Elyot's countenance passed a look of pain. 

Did he not, in his life and aims, stand for the 
energetic assertion of a quite contrary principle? 

— for the principle that a man may not do as he 
chooses with " his own," but must hold and use 
that he has for the benefit of the community of 
which he is a member. Particularly had he as- 
serted, with a new, fresh note, the bare outline of 
this principle in regard to the Britannic treasure 
in Woods and Forestis, which it was his strenuous 
desire to bring other men to look on (as he looked 
on them) as national, not personal, and therefore 

— whatever method of holding them was con- 
venient in the hour — to be dealt with as a trust, 
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and not as a toy to be cared for, or destroyed at 
choice. 

What then did he feel when she whom he had 
chosen as his dearest, closest friend, thus returned 
to a discarded barbarism of the early century, his- 
torically attributed to a duke long gathered to the 
shades? 

A sense of jar, a dislocation of social continuity, 
fell upon the little party ; the effect was marked and 
Isobel detected her mistake. She blushed ador- 
ably, thrust a small affair of gossamer and lace to 
her lips, and glanced about ruefully. 

" You are all staring at me ! Oh 1 what have I 
said? I am so sorry 1 " cried she. 

" You cannot love the Dower Woods as those do 
who have always known them," murmured Mary 
kindly, but, as she felt, lamely. 

" Oh ! but I do love the Dower Woods! '' said 
Isobel plaintively; "don't I, Elyot?" 

" I don't know, Isobel," said Elyot in a low 
voice. 

"They're our woods, are they not?" she in- 
sisted, a spark of laughter in her eyes. 

" In a sense I thought so," said he absently. 

Then he leaned forward upon the table, push- 
ing his plate and other paraphernalia aside, and 
clenched his hands ominously, his face stern with 
the concentration of his feeling. 
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** What I feel about them is that if only I were 
rich enough to do it, I would buy the woods in 
order to save them, and would cheerfully go short 
for the rest of my days." 

At this, Isobel's lovely eyes filled with moisture 
and she turned them reproachfully upon him. 

" Shall we adjourn? " asked Seaton, gravely. 

The little gathering scarcely recovered social 
equanimity. Isobel was the only one whose spirits 
were not dashed and her mood appeared unusually 
gay. Seaton could not breath freely again until 
the lovers had taken their departure and he had 
seen Mary drive away to the house of a friend. 

Elyot had summoned a hansom for Isobel and 
himself. Now-a-days Isobel shrank too palpably 
from the humble serviceable bus for him to dream 
of following his own economical habit — as a man 
in debt is bound to form his habits — when she 
was with him. 

Now a hansom driving through the lights 
of London at night, between the Strand and Mar- 
gravine Gardens in West Kensington, is a lover's 
long opportunity. Isobel recognised the fact and 
was gay at heart as she tripped into it before him. 

" Now we shall have our time," whispered she^ 
nestling to his shoulder. 

Elyot sighed. Into his heart, racked with pain 
ever since his discovery of the tragedy of the 
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woods, had come a new sting, a new soreness. 
And yet in the mompnt very dear was that soft 
pressure against his shoulder, that nearness of the 
douce amie who for three years had been removed 
from him by great distances of land and sea. 

" I adore a hansom," she chatted on in the gay, 
careless ease which struck him as, in her, a new at- 
tribute. " Don't you love the little jingling bells? 
And all the lights about us! And you and 1 
alone 1 '' 

She snatched a kiss from the rough texture of 
his coat. But he was numb and could make no 
response ; pain had possession of him and he could 
bring forth no responsive gaiety and tenderness. 

" Oh, you say nothing ! And the horse goes 
fast. How we are spinning! Soon we shall be 
in dull West Kensington and the hour will have 
gone." 

He roused himself by an effort. 

" Isobel ! " 

" Sir ! " she moved and looked Into his face. 
"Oh! what a terrible, stern bear! What shall I 
do? What shall I do?" 

" I am not stern, Isobel. But you seem not to 
understand what I feel about the woods. You 
seem not to share my feeling." 

" fVoodsf There! I knew we should get 
back to them. I wish all woods were at the bot- 
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torn of the sea. They're crowding me out, Elyot 
There's no room for me." 

At that a realisation of her side of the ques- 
tion overflowed upon him, bringing with it a little 
solace. Did her present words interpret the words 
that had wounded him at the dinner-table? She 
fancied herself neglected, forgotten in the main in- 
terest of his life? She was the core of " the main," 
but he had lacked the skill to let her know it? 

" No room for you, Isobell Oh, my dearest 1 
Don't say that. Don't misapprehend me." 

She. was crying, he thought; still he was certain 
that she listened. This fact stopped his words in 
the moment; he desired to temper his emotion so 
that It might not carry him beyond truth and his 
own power. His pause was upon the obvious 
thought that to give anything now which was not 
genuinely himself, was worse than useless; that to 
comfort her by pretending his ideas and nature 
were other than they were, was a kind of treachery, 
an expedient which must inevitably break down 
and expose its falseness. He could not admit a 
promise or suggestion he was unable to fulfil. 

" My own dear girl," said he, bending down to 
the cheek raised towards him, " I try to understand 
you. I long to have you near me always so that I 
may follow your thoughts and wishes better. And 
that I hope will come. But what I am, I am. 
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And it is essential you should recognise that I can- 
not materially change. My whole nature, Isobel, 
is permeated with the love of the woods — " 

" You love them better than me ! better than 
me ! '* she sobbed. 

'' Not better than I love you. How could such 
a thing be? The same nature that loves the 
woods loves you, IsobeL If you would try and 
understand, dearest I Do you know that you pain 
me when you seem to miss the very aim and trend 
of my work and my thoughts? But you said that 
at dinner just to tease me a little? to punish me 
for some unintentional slight or vexation I had 
caused you ? " 

His tone entreated. She nodded vaguely; he 
raised her hand and kissed it, then went on firmly. 

" Dearest," said he, " promise that you will 
never say again that a man ' may do as he likes 
with his own ' I It pains me to hear such a thing 
from your lips. Even in a general reference it 
would pain me, but in connection with the Dower 
fVoods — ^' He broke off with a sigh and con- 
cluded his sentence in a changed tone. '^ I am 
hard hit about the Dower Woods! '' he cried. 

She moved her position a little and sat upright. 

" Elyot," said she in a soft, measured voice, 
" it is difficult for me to follow and understand 
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you when you are so little with me. I have not a 
great mind like yours." 

" I trust I shall not be absent so long again," 
said he quickly ; " I felt with you how much we 
were losing by the separation." 

" If you were always with me, should I not un- 
derstand better? " 

He made an impetuous movement. 

" My dearest ! " he passionately began. 

"Yes, Elyot?" 

Her face intent and eager turned, waiting on his 
words, waiting, if the truth were known, in sus- 
pense. For a few moments he looked out of the 
window, debating within himself. 

" Isobel," said he presently,. " if you would be 
content to take me now — " 

'' Now! " 

Her voice glowed with anticipation ; he saw the 
neatly gloved hands spring together on her knee, 
clasping each other tightly, nervously. She loved 
him as much as that? 

" If you could put up with just the little I can 
give now, I believe I might manage it. It is be- 
cause I cannot bear to give you less than I hope 
to give you, that I delay." 

" Are you talking of our marriage? " asked she 
in a tense voice while her heart hammered. 

" Yes; of that. I have done so well of late and 
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I shall not relax my effort. My play is still run- 
ning in America ; I have money in the bank — " 

" Money in the bank? " 

" Yes. Actually! '' 

She sighed. 

" It seemes riches, doesn't it? " laughed he. 

" I suppose it goes to the debts." 

" Naturally I must not appropriate any large 
sum until I am certain that I may do so. But I 
am hoping I may be able to reserve this, even to 
add to it." He kissed her cheek; there was mean- 
ing in that ; she responded warmly. " As for the 
debts, I am not behindhand and I think we might 
venture upon marriage. There is a small house 
at Ingalton stands empty. I am getting no rent 
from it and have the expense of keeping it in 
repair. I think of going to live there myself in 
order the better to manage the estate. If you 
would come there with me, dearest? " 

"A small house?" 

" Yes. One I think we could manage to live in 
economically." 

'' In ^\it villager' 

" Yes. Just in the village." 

There was no immediate reply. He bent to- 
wards her. 

" It will be love in a cottage, dearest. There 
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will be no need of all this mighty fine dressing. 
By the way, isn't this rather expensive? " 

His hand timidly touched the glittering gown. 

" Nothing special," said Isobel hastily. 
" Aunt Fanny has practically adopted me, you 
know." 

" Well I we shan't need such wonderful toilettes 
in Ingalton village. It will be love in a cottage, 
but there we shall be together. And if there is 
a burden or any worry, I propose to carry you and 
it together." 

He laughed as he spoke and folded his arm 
about her. 

The hansom whirled in the moment from the 
Lillie Road into the North End Road; in a few 
seconds they would be in the region of dull, respec- 
table, well-to-do houses, beyond which lay the re- 
tired street in which was Isobel's home. 

She did not nestle to him in response to his em- 
brace, nor could he see her face, for it was turned 
away to the window. Her hands lay loosely in 
her lap and had relinquished their feverish clasp 
one upon another. In short, now it was Isobel's 
turn to debate and this she was trying in most 
earnest fashion to do ; but the figures in the kind of 
calculation she was making stumbled one over 
another In her brain, and her logic could present 
her with no firm conclusion. 
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" Say * yes/ Isobel I " 

" I said * yes * so long ago, Elyot." 

He murmured something lover-like in her pretty 
ear and took occasion to snatch a kiss. 

They were passing the Triangle now" and turn- 
ing by the Palliser Road. A moon showed above 
the trees of the cemetery ; in another moment they 
would be in Margravine Gardens. It was neces- 
sary to speak and she found a desperate resource. 

" I think," said she, demurely, " we had better 
not decide to-night." 

" Not decide to-night? " 

" Why, no, Elyot. After waiting so long why 
should we decide in a moment ? " 

Elyot sighed and drew back. After all, he be- 
lieved she was right. She had a wisdom of her 
own, though in the moment he shrank a little 
from it. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

ELYOT AT HOME 

SOME little time after Elyot*s protest to the 
man who appeared immediately responsible 
for the tragedy of the Dower Woods, came 
a cessation of the havoc on the flank. But the de- 
struction there had been systematic and thorough; 
on the shoulder of the hill, over which the ample 
fringe of Spring's freshest mantle or Autumn's 
rich-hued cloak had been wont to flow, was an 
ugly bareness. Still It rejoiced the heart of Mary 
that the hewing was even for a time arrested. 

After an interval, however, a new grief befel. 
From the heights of High Lane, she detected gaps 
in the more interior parts, and on traversing the 
woods one Sunday unchecked, found that the 
noblest of the trees were being picked off here and 
there from the avenues. The measure was not so 
wholesale as that applied to the flank, but it was 
more insanely ruinous. 

The affair of 'the woods had been a common 
topic between Mary and the ladies of the Manor 
House, and the case now appearing to be so seri- 
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ous as to permit only of a drastic remedy, the 
Misses March wrote to Henry Seaton and en- 
treated him to visit them. He found that he was 
summoned in the cause of the woods; his old 
friends had a suggestion to offer which was noth- 
ing less than that they should make a bid for the 
Dower JVoods property — one sufficiently high to 
induce Mr. Halliburton to treat. 

" We believe," said they, " that we should ob- 
tain a fair return for the capital we are ready to 
sink. And we thought that if the woods were in 
our hands, Sir Elyot Ingall might be willing to 
undertake the management of them in addition to 
his own estate." 

The idea was very acceptable to Seaton; such a 
scheme was, however, hampered, as he explained, 
by the initial difficulty of approaching the absent 
owner with a proposition which might seem of- 
fensive. 

^^ We did not intend anything so pronounced as 
an offer through our lawyer," returned Miss 
March ; " our idea was that Mr. Halliburton 
might be sounded upon the subject. Might be ju- 
diciously and carefully sounded." 

" It was even in our mind," put in Miss Dor- 
othy, " that Sir Elyot might consent to be our 
intermediary with Mr. Halliburton's agent." 

The conversation took place on Saturday. In- 
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stead of returning to town, Seaton arranged to re- 
main at the Manor House and went forth to seek 
Elyot in his new home in the village. 

His habitation was a two-storied, two-gabled 
cottage of five rooms, a kitchen and offices; in 
front was an empty patch of ground which in sum- 
mer flourished with flowers; a patch at the back 
was devoted to vegetable produce and hens. 

When Seaton arrived, he found the little place 
a scene of bustle and liveliness. The furnishing 
had already been accomplished; that afternoon 
Isobel had come down with Laura to superintend 
the finishing touches, and to bring a few trifles 
which Eleanore's forethought had persuaded Elyot 
to purchase. 

Assuredly this was as it should be, and the pres- 
ence of the feminine element might have produced 
some regretful twinges in a man rooted in the 
bachelor habit. This was far from the case, how- 
ever; when Seaton opened the gate into the gar- 
den, it was with vexation that he recognised Isobel 
in her handsome furs standing in the entrance. 
Yet who should be there if not she? 

Elyot was in an animated mood; Laura in the 
background appeared to be actively engaged in 
preparing tea, the occupations of the kitcken over- 
flowing sensibly into the passage, and the cackling 
of hens being noticeable beyond. 
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" You are in time for our first meal in this 
house," said Elyot. " We've got hot scones. 
Laura has just baked them in my oven." 

Isobel, who had welcomed Seaton rather ab- 
sently, preceded him into the sitting-room and sat 
down picturesquely near the window. 

" You can pour out tea, Laura," said she. 

Elyot looked disappointed. The smaller femi- 
nine oiEces had for him a grace, a significance. 
He had anticipated that Isobel would be the first 
to handle the teapot in his new abode. Isobel did 
not divine her lover's sentiment and Elyot, habitu- 
ally silent as to his own predilections, did not care 
to press for what would have lost exquisiteness 
with want of spontaneity. 

" I suppose we shall often see you down here 
now," said Seaton, turning to Isobel with that 
grave deference which both flattered and perplexed 
her. 

" I don't know, I'm sure," she replied, absently ; 
" the country isn't very attractive in winter." 

" I shall be half my time in London, Seaton," 
said Elyot, ** and when down here shall be plod- 
ding over the land, foot by foot." 

"A hot scone, Mr. Seaton?" piped Laura, 
who was young enough to find a serious interest in 
eatables. 
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" I could not by any means resist one, Miss 
Laura." 

"You are at the Manor House, I suppose?" 
whispered Isobel, wistfully, as Elyot turned his 
back to lift the kettle from the fire. 

" I am. I propose staying there until to-mor- 
row." 

" I have only been at the Manor House once," 
she sighed. " The Misses March don't in- 
vite me." 

" It is a beautiful place," said Seaton. 

" Yes. Isn't it shocking for poor Elyot to 
come and live in this deplorable hole ? " 

" Hole I It seems cosy enough. We shall all, 
however, be glad to see him back in his own place." 

"Is that within sight? Mr. Seaton. Is that 
within sight?" 

She leaned forward to whisper the words, her 
eye meanwhile on the tea-table, where Elyot stood 
patiently awaiting the cups from Laura's hand. 
Seaton found the manner of her question indeli- 
cately eager. 

" He is getting on," he replied briefly. 

" Come up to the table, do, Isobel," cried Laura ; 
" it's so much pleasanter and easier. We always 
sit round at home, you know." 

Isobel rose with a show of good-nature. 
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" Very well," said she; " we will sit round and 
be cosy." 

They gathered about the table, a smiling com- 
pany. Elyot's eyes flashed as his beloved lady 
seated herself for the first time at his own board. 
Laura's scones were heaped in a china bowl in the 
centre; a dish of golden marmalade was on one 
side and fresh butter on the other. The girl had 
spared a penny or two to bring winter violets for 
Elyot, and Elyot had contributed a cake for her 
from Buzzard's. Seaton began to think that the 
country played strange vagaries with a man's ap- 
petite, for he fancied he had one. 

" Have some marmalade with the scones, Mr. 
Seaton," said the girl; "then they're perfect." 

" You must know, Miss Laura, that I am a two- 
mcal-a-day man." 

" Tea doesn't count," said Laura. 

Seaton smiled and helped himself to marma- 
lade. 

" That is just what I am thinking for the mo- 
ment," said he. 

" Have you any news from the Manor 
House ? " said Elyot. 

" Yes ; there's an item of news. I've come here 
with it." 

"Well?" 

" It refers to the woods." 
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**OhI those woods!" murmured Isobel under 
her breath and impatiently. 

Elyot did not hear her remark; he was looking 
at Seaton in speechless anxiety. 

" I've not been to High Lane, yet," said he. 
" Has the work of destruction begun again? " 

*' Miss Flemyng believes so.'* 

" I shall walk over them to-morrow and see for 
myself." 

" Elyot I You had much better leave them 
alone. You can't prevent the hewing; it only 
worries you," said IsobeL 

" I cannot leave them alone, Isobel," said he 
gently; *' this land is the bit of earth I love best." 

" Well," put in Seaton, " the Misses March 
feel very strongly on the subject, too, and they've 
sent me down here to make a suggestion." 

Isobel opened her eyes. The face of Elyot 
expressed the keenest attention. 

" The long and the short of it is," said Seaton, 
" they want to purchase the Dower Woods." 

At this Elyot pushed back his chair, threw his 
arms up and gave a cry of relief which was poig- 
nant. Seaton's eyes flashed and darkened when 
they saw him. 

"They do, indeed," said he. "They want to 
purchase them simply for the sake of saving them." 

"But what of the owner?" asked Isobel, her 
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eyes on her plate, her lip somewhat pursed. 
" Isn't it rather interfering of the old ladies? " 

" Not at all," said Seaton; " the negotiation will 
be cautiously managed. A tentative enquiry will 
be made to Mr. Halliburton's bailiff." 

" Seaton," said Elyot, who had come back to 
the table a little shamefaced at his display of emo- 
tion, '* I am inclined to think that to address Halli- 
burton himself would be the simplest way. I have 
had impulses towards writing to him, but could 
not bring myself to the point. But this gives me 
the opportunity I need. I can report about the 
havoc in the woods at the same time that I con- 
vey Miss March's enquiry. Don't you agree with 
me, Isobel ? " 

Isobel looked down at her plate and appeared to 
consider. 

" Won't it take a long time for a letter to reach 
Mr. Halliburton in New Zealand and for an an- 
swer to come back ? " asked she. 

" It might be six weeks each way," returned 
Elyot. " But I think time will be saved in the 
end." 

" I quite agree that it would be better to address 
Mr. Halliburton direct," said she, quietly. " The 
bailiff might decline to convey the message. After 
all, it isn't his business." 
^ " That's a point," returned Elyot. " I am per- 
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suaded, Seaton, that In such a delicate matter it is 
wise to address a man directly and not risk the 
thing getting messed up by the bailiff." 

" Quite true," said Isobel. 

" Perhaps you are right," said Seaton. 

" And how if Mr. Halliburton objects to sell? " 
suggested Isobel. 

" That's always possible, of course." 

" Is the land very valuable ? Would it fetch a 
good price? " asked she. 

" As land? — no, it is not," said Elyot. " The 
preparation for it as arable would be very costly. 
If it were arable already, one might have to pay a 
fair price. But even arable land is not extremely 
sought after hereabouts. The farmers have 
enough as it is. As a shooting preserve the woods 
brought in a steady income in Colonel Letchmere's 
time. The massacre of the trees will, of course, 
depreciate the value from that side." 

" But then there's the timber?" said she. 

" An asset while it lasts, but lessened with every 
tree they fell." 

" I am told the sale of timber is very lucrative," 
murmured Isobel absently. 

Seaton looked at her rather keenly. Her con- 
versation jarred as though a singer in a choir came 
in a note behind the rest, and broke up the har- 
mony. 
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The next day being Sunday, he joined Elyot by 
appointment in the Dower Woods, encountering 
him amidst the lights and shadows of the pine 
avenue — that glorious entrance, that aisle of 
natural solemnity and majestic quiet, up which 
Isobel had ridden to her first interview with 
Colonel Letchmere, 

The afternoon was cold and frosty, but very 
stilL The aura of the trees, which is not invisible 
to the eye as the magic and mystery in other things 
are, threw out an unwonted glamour; the silence 
that clasped them arrested the heart; patches of 
homely sunshine lay over the brown, low-growing 
heather between the long, motionless shadows. 
The work of destruction was proceeding stealthily 
and Seaton was not immediately conscious of a 
change; the soulful serenity of the place still cast 
a magical influence. When he perceived the figure 
of Elyot ahead, he almost expected to behold in 
him the joyful serenity of one at home in his own 
element. But Elyot stoqd motionless, his head 
depressed towards the ground. 

" Mary is right," said he. " I have already 
missed some of the finest trees in the avenue and 
I see other gaps ahead." 

"Were they perhaps ripe for felling?" sug- 
gested Seaton. 

" No. They would have gained by standing 
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for years. Nothing can excuse the sacrifice of 
those trees. Reckless greed is dictating the action 
in these woods and that alone." 

He had begun to measure his steps alongside 
Seaton's, but stopped suddenly, looking up, looking 
around, in a kind of agonised surprise. 

" The fairest woodlands in England I " mur- 
mured he. 

" Are we not always destroying beauty and los- 
ing the essential in the pursuit of the unessential? " 

" Yes. But it is my life's aim to prevent the 
wasteful, meaningless destruction of beauty in my 
small measure, and here I thought that it was safe 
forever." 

Again he paused to look round at the ragged 
gaps, at the fallen trunks, and the once grand heads 
cut up and packed in faggots of firewood by their 
sides. To the minds of both men, the scene was 
suggestive of the common horrors of a butcher's 
shop. Elyot's soft, bright eyes were strained and 
horrified, as the eyes of one who turns from side to 
side to meet the sight of some mutilated body 
which is all that remains of a dear personal friend. 
Better, almost, the wholesale havoc on the flank, 
than this industrious cruelty of choice amongst the 
glorious avenues. 

In the nursing ground of the young oaks the 
hewing of the pines was flagrantly senseless. 
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" It's no use, Seaton," said Elyot; " the buying 
up of the woods will not avail. They are hewing 
all they can this winter — hewing in the deadly 
frantic haste of greed. Those trees should have 
been left for years." 

He sat down on one of the trunks. Sea ton was 
struck by the change in the face of his friend. 
Those qualities which made him a tender lover, a 
staunch friend, an honest worker, made him also 
a remorseless hater once his gentle nature turned 
that way. 

" The havoc does not stop at the pines lying on 
the ground," said he; "the young oaks will be 
spoiled by being deprived of the high-timber. 
They will acquire horizontal heads and the height 
so essential to the tree, will be lost. The great 
principles of forestry are being ignored. The 
greedy fool must be over-stepping his powers as I 
thought. Halliburton cannot have entertained 
spoliation for the future as well as the present." 

Seaton sat silently by his side. 

** You feel it, Ingall, you feel it I " said he pres- 
ently. 

" Yes; I feel it. I'm hit In the very heart of 
my work, as I've said." 

He paused for a moment and then in a low, 
voice strangely added: " And I think in the heart 
of my being." 
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He rose and paced to and fro restlessly, then 
returned to the trunk where Scaton, with a closed, 
downcast face, sat prodding the ground with his 
stick. 

" And I can do nothing," murmured he, " un- 
less writing a letter be something. My power 
seems to break off here. I suppose that is why it 
runs into feeling. This hatred grows on me. It 
possesses me. In that way it resemble love. 
Strangely — yes 1 — it resembles love. Neither 
night nor day can I forget it. It shakes me and 
tears me to pieces." 

" Look here, Ingall. You come out of this 
wood straightway. I wish to God you hadn't 
taken this occasion to settle down in Ingalton." 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THE REPLY OF HALLIBURTON 

IN spite of Seaton's fears, Elyot's movt to the 
country proved a wise one. 
His clever management of his own estate 
still left leisure for any irresistible impulse to- 
wards the slow writing of the one most excellent 
book which it is said every man has it in him to 
produce. The production would probably be bet- 
tered by the sweetening away, through an active 
life, of the morbidity apt to accumulate round too 
much pen and paper application. 

He continued to occupy a " prophet's chamber '' 
in Seaton's flat for those nights when editorial ob- 
ligations called him to town; and one day he en- 
tered the sitting-room carrying in his hand a couple 
of letters. It was March. A few weeks would 
bring him to the date at once of his father's death 
and the beginning of his tussle with fortune. Five 
years had almost elapsed since that hour. 

As he entered the room, Seaton remarked the 
gleam of unusual emotion in his eyes. 

" Seaton," said he, " the term of my mortgage 
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expires in the late autumn and I believe I shall be 
able to pay it off ! " 

" How is that? " asked Seaton with the sharp- 
ness of surprise. 

Elyot handed one of the letters to his friend. It 
contained a cheque for additional royalties, on the 
book Elyot had brought home with him from his 
journey round the world. 

" That's very handsome," said Seaton, smiling 
as he handed it back. 

Elyot passed the second letter. 

" That," said he, " is from America for my 
play." 

** But, my dear fellow I This is prodigious I " 

" It is a fortune," said Elyot. 

So it was. America had taken the play in a 
sunny mood and the initial success had gathered as 
it rolled. 

" I hardly knew how much I cared about the 
old walls until I got this cheque and realised that 
I could free them 1 " 

Seaton saw that his hands trembled as he re- 
placed the letters in his pocket. 

" But it is for Isobel's sake in chief that I am 
glad." 

" Ah 1 " returned Seaton, something of lack- 
lustre in his voice. 
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" One of the hardest parts of my task has been 
that Isobel has waited for me in poverty." 

" In poverty I '* repeated Seaton, some of her 
noticeable costumes leaping to mind. 

" You have never been in her home — in the 
house in Margravine Gardens." 

"No. Is it bad?" 

" It is bad." 

Seaton stared at the fire. He could not ex- 
tricate his thoughts from the idea of her success- 
ful dressing. 

" Last night, however, she told me she had 
something of her own." 

A certain stillness as of acute listening fell on 
Seaton. 

"Her aunt," continued Elyot, "has always 
supplied her with gowns. Now I understand that 
she has definitely settled something upon her. I 
trust that the pinch of poverty is, in any case, over 
for her." 

" I can understand that you are glad," said 
Seaton after a pause. 

He had an unconquerable difficulty with this 
topic of Elyot's beloved lady. His penetration 
sometimes took detestable forms, and the inference 
he made from Elyot's obvious relief at Isobel's 
good fortune, was that she had not spared her 
lover. 
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Later on, Elyot remarked that a moderate con- 
tinuation of success would, he thought, justify him 
in fixing the date of his marriage for the coming 
autumn. Out of this announcement, his philosophic 
friend drew the meagre consolation that, since 
the event was not to be precipitate and immediate, 
a hair's-breadth chance of escape might still lie 
enclosed within the hand of Time. The ferocity 
of these sentiments was in no way betrayed, and 
Elyot continued his confidence. 

" Now that she suffers less deprivation," said he, 
" I can wait the few months more easily. And I 
sustain her in her great patience with the thought 
that, if I am able to pay all the debts and live in the 
Manor House, her future home will be one of 
the finest in England. Meanwhile," he added re- 
gretfully, " she wants to live in London. I must 
manage that somehow." 

In spite of added years and his tussle with the 
world, his nature retained a tinge of unsophisti- 
cation; but the incorrigible Seaton silently re- 
marked that his friend was apparently in the habit 
of adopting material persuasions when dealing 
with his admired lady. 

This conversation took place early in the year. 
As spring advanced the havoc in the Dower Woods 
changed its direction, being pointed no more to 
the high timber, but falling amongst the young 
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trees and the underwood. That was to Elyot as 
though the future were being cut away from under 
his feet. Seaton pondered and continued to pon- 
der the question, whence came the ruthless cruelty 
which scooped the heart out of his friend's suc- 
cess. Elyot continued his battle manfully, but the 
zest was failing; he pursued his aims practically 
on his own estate, and expounded them in every 
channel that his clever pen opened to him ; but his 
activity had become as a task of Sisyphus. Lines 
of misery came and deepened in his face, and his 
hate of the originator of the ruin increased with 
every tree that fell. 

Meanwhile the answer from Mr. Halliburton 
delayed. When at last the letter arrived it came 
as an astonishing blow to Elyot. 

He had nourished the hope that with Halli- 
burton's return to England, even if he declined to 
sell the woods, a change would pass upon his spirit 
at the sight of the desolation creeping over a spot 
so fair, so unique. 

" If Halliburton has an ounce of sensibility," 
he thought, " he will feel that these woods are as 
the heart of England. What is deepest and best 
in our race — the reserve of spirituality and poetry, 
the potent force that lies beneath — is not only 
symbolised but cherished by these solitary avenues 
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of majesty and mystery. When Halliburton sees 
them, he will desist in this destruction." 

But the news in the letter was, first and fore- 
most, a disclaimer from Mr. Halliburton of all re- 
sponsibility, and the information that the Dower 
Woods could no longer be considered a portion of 
his estate, his late uncle having willed them else- 
where. The communication was couched in a 
friendly spirit and the delay excused by the ex- 
planation that, desiring himself to treat for the 
purchase in the event of the woods being for sale, 
he had cabled to the family lawyer to secure him 
the first refusal. Unfortunately the reply, when 
it came, was not favourable. Mr. Liddon wrote 
that the owner declined to treat. 

At the moment, Elyot was in constant communi- 
cation with Mr. Liddon in reference to the mort- 
gage on the Manor House. On the day when the 
final arrangements for paying it off were concluded, 
he went to the office with a mind clouded by the 
woodland subject. 

" This is as pleasant a day as I have seen in my 
legal career 1 " cried Mr. Liddon when the business 
was concluded and they were alone. 

" Thank you, Mr. Liddon, heartily," returned 
the young man. " In you I have always had a 
good and faithful ally. It means a great deal to 
me that I am able to free the Manor House. It 
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means even more that I am slowly, but surely, 
clearing the burden of debt." 

" That willbe a longer burden, Sir Elyot.'* 

" I have never failed with the interest," said he. 

" That has come about through your good man- 
agement and your rigid adherence to your resolve 
not to divert a penny to your own needs. And 
through your remarkable success I I congratulate 
you again, Sir Elyot." 

Elyot's eyes moved sombrely towards the law- 
yer. 

" I am in no mood of jubilation," said he. 
" My mind is full of the destruction going on in 
the Dower Woods/' 

" The Dower Woods! '^ cried the lawyer. 
" There, Sir Elypt, you touch on the most hu- 
miliating, the most disappointing event I have pro- 
fessionally encountered." 

" I have had a letter from Mr. Halliburton with 
reference to these woods. But he does not tell me 
the name of the distant relative to whom Colonel 
Letchmere left these woods — " 

" Ah 1 " ejaculated Mr. Liddon suddenly and 
sharply. 

" Tell me, Mr. Liddon I Are you of opinion 
that the legatee, whoever he may be, will refuse 
to treat with the Misses March?" 

" I must tell you at once, Sir Elyot, that I am 
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unable to help you in any degree upon a matter in 
which I also feel deeply." 

There was something final in his tone and with 
the reply, Elyot's last hope died. He must let 
the Dower fVoods go. He rose from his chair 
and stood looking absently at the dusty windows 
of the office. 

In that moment he had the sensation of a 
climber who reaches the summit of a hill only to 
find himself overlooking a bleak landscape of yet 
more difficult peaks. On the day that the Manor 
House was practically freed, such a feeling was all 
he could come at! 

Yet why should he be exempt from the burden 
common to common men who fight a losing battle 
daily? He, too, must play the game and take it 
with its hazards. 

Such were his thoughts as he stood absently 
staring at the dusty panes in Mr. LIddon's office, 
with eyes which, the lawyer remarked with concern, 
exhibited traces of over-strain. 

That night Elyot visited Isobel. His manner 
was quieter than usual and, if possible, more ten- 
der. 

" Isobel," he whispered as he drew her to his 
side, " I am going to pay oflF the mortgage on the 
Manor House." 

She raised herself almost brusquely from her 
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graceful, leaning attitude to look into his face in 
breathless eagerness. 

"Ah, dearest I If I could only say: 'Come 
and live with me there ' ! " he cried. 

Her face changed and quivered. She handled 
the button of his coat, looking up wistfully, long* 
ingly. He gazed down upon her, touching and 
smoothing her hair. His heart ached for her 
beauty. How beautiful she was 1 How the face 
satisfied with its exquisite contours, its tints and 
the mysterious depth of the eyes 1 How thrilling 
was the touch of this living flower to the lipsl 
And how the moulding of the slim, lovely body 
made his arms and heart melt with tenderness I 

"Can't we live there?" her pleading honey- 
sweet voice was asking. " Oh, Elyot ! I have 
only seen it once — inside." 

"Ah, dearest! If I could only place you 
there as mistress 1 But at any rate, we know that 
the place is really ours now — really our own 1 " 

" Yes. We can think that." 

She sighed impatiently. If his tenderness had 
not been blinding, he might have caught the sharp- 
ness of exasperation in the sigh. He was thinking 
of his next speech. 

" Isobel," said he, " will you marry me in the 
autumn? " 

At that a flood of colour suffused her cheek and 
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to her eyes sprang an expression not easy to read. 
They snapped, widened, lightened, as though the 
sudden proposition had brought unexpected relief 
in a strait that was desperate. Elyot's look 
changed to slight perplexity; but Isobel was one 
who could turn any situation into prettiness. 

" At last 1 " she murmured. 

Full of 1( ruth, he clasped her tenderly. The 
waiting, the long delay had taxed her as much as 
that? 

" We shall live in London, Isobel," he whis- 
pered hurriedly; " I will give up the small house 
at Ingalton." 

That was sacrifice ; he was happy in the country 
as he could not be in London ; and his woods and 
fields needed him. But he did not doubt that the 
sacrifice was meet and just. She flashed her grati- 
tude in an enchanting smile. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

SEATON VISITS THE THEATRE 

r 

ISOBEUS social success continued, and Sea- 
ton would meet her in the best houses with 
almost irritating frequency. 
Moreover, her costumes began to appear in the 
ladies' papers and in those pages of the great 
dailies, which startle the mind with millinery and 
laboured trifling, after world-wide and imperial 
topics. Seaton fancied that each gown surpassed 
its predecessor; she would carry these marvellous 
confections with an air of placid contentment that 
almost moved him to sympathy. But in May oc- 
curred a circumstance which made him conjecture 
that waiting for marriage was becoming a fevered 
business for her. The happening was at the 
Lyceum Theatre, on an occasion when Sir Henry 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry produced a new play. 
Mrs. Assheton was a devoted attendant at the 
Lyceum first-nights. Seaton, from the stalls, knew 
exactly towards which box to throw his eye in 
order to encounter her friendly smile. There that 
evening he saw her in the accustomed place; and 
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there was Isobel to the front, by Mrs. Assheton's 
side. Seaton could have sworn that there were 
diamonds about her throat and hair; he glanced 
at her once, then averted his eyes dismally. 
Many opera-glasses turned her way, but Seaton 
had become sickened of her inevitable beauty. 

Later on, his attention was caught by fragments 
of conversation between the acts, from the chairs 
immediately behind him; the talk was punctuated 
by precautionary tones sinking at times to whis- 
pers. But on the whole he heard what was said. 
The speakers were women, and Seaton made his 
inferences from the little which penetrated to his 
mind; one lady, he surmised, was young and a 
novice to London, the other older and an initiate. 
On a sudden the chat began to carry towards him 
straws and flakes, as it were, from that living 
drama which he had watched with so keen an in- 
terest for years. 

" Who are the people in that box? " asked the 
novice; " there — with that perfectly lovely girl? " 

"That is Mrs. Assheton's box," replied the 
other voice. " She is always present at a Lyceum 
first-night. The lovely girl is Miss Everson." 

Seaton was now on the alert, eavesdropping for 
all he was worth. 

" Her cloak is a perfect dream I " said the nov- 
ice. 
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"It is. Lend me the glass, dear. Ah! 
White brocade and real chantilly." 

''/?^tf/chantilly?" 

" Yes. My eye does not fail me. Besides I 
saw it at Madame Emilia's last week and she told 
me the lace was real. It wasn't finished then. 
Look for a reproduction in the papers to-morrow." 

" In the papers! " 

" Yes. Side by side with Ellen Terry's gown : 
— just an indication of Miss Everson in Mrs. 
Assheton's box. She begins, you must know, to 
lead the fashions. It's an expensive profession, 
I fancy." 

"Well! She's simply exquisite." 

"To look at? Yes. Also she is fortunate. 
She is engaged to be married to Sir Elyot Ingall, 
the * Wood and Forest ' baronet." 

" I think he is coming into the box now." 

" Very likely." 

" But what a fat vulgar little man! " 

" Fat? Oh, that's not Sir Elyot then. He is 
one of our oldest baronets and has an appearance 
quite in order. Most distinguished and hand- 
some." 

" Then who is the fat little creature bending 
over her and smirking? " 

" Lend me the glass, dear. Why I I believe 
it's Mr. Playtoots. There's nothing to commend 
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him beyond his wealth. The rich can get almost 
anywhere you understand. Society considers them 
its lawful prey. And Mr. Playtoots is horribly 
rich. Arthur meets him sometimes. People have 
to ask him." 

" I don't like to see him near that lovely girl. 
Why is she so amiable to him ? " 

" Is she ? Perhaps — most likely I should 
think — she has borrowed money from him." 

" Borrowed money ! " cried the adorable novice. 

" Hush, my dear ! Don't scream. Is anybody 
listening ? All sorts of things happen amongst so- 
ciety people, you must know. That was only a 
surmise, however. I don't know anything except 



>> 



It was here that precaution engulphed the tones. 
All that Seaton could catch was a sibilating whis- 
per. He glanced over his shoulder and beheld 
round-eyed horror in the novice's face. 

" But that is wicked. I am sorry for the dress- 
maker," pronounced the unsophisticated lips. 
" How can people order things they don't pay 
for?" 

"Hush, my dear! Do!" 

Then the curtain went up and the voices ceased. 

"Hiew!" murmured Seaton in a long low 
breath. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 
That affair of the cabinet 

S EATON passed the next few months in a 
silent tension. If intensity of desire be com- 
parable to prayer, it may be said that his 
benevolence was active. Otherwise, by no jot did 
he alter his bearing, by no smallest word did he 
convey his palpitating anxiety to Elyot or another. 
The summer passed pleasantly enough, the main 
cause of serenity being a complete cessation, before 
the opportunities of the spring had passed, of the 
frantic hewing and chopping in the Dower Woods. 
This, so far as it went, was at least a respite to 
Elyot's pain. As the autumn neared, Seaton be- 
gan to surrender that slender hope which depended 
on the hidden salvation Time sometimes carries 
in his hand. Then, on a sudden, a calamity — 
Seaton called it by another name — befel Elyot. 
It was the first set-back he had had since he took 
up the burden bequeathed by his ancestors. 

This mischance was, that one of his creditor^ fell, 
into financial difficulties and called in his debt. The 
debt was amongst the smaller fry when compared 
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to other splendid instances of Ingall borrowing; 
but the sum was considerable and the matter se- 
rious. To meet it, Elyot had to throw in the 
surplus he had reserved for his marriage and 
housekeeping, and even to anticipate a portion 
of his salary and book-royalties. Once more he 
was a man without ready money on which to 
count. 

There was nothing for it but to postpone the 
wedding-day. 

The postponement affected not only Isobel but 
the whole household at Margravine Gardens un- 
easily. The last year or two had, it is true, 
brought some modifications for the better in the 
home. Sophy had married; the difficult period 
of the children's education was over, and all were 
earning something, while Percy was able to add 
more to the resources. In so far as the excessive 
pinch of poverty went, Eleanore's sufferings were 
assuaged. But the presence of Isobel in the house 
was becoming an increasing difficulty; the contrast 
between her life and that of the others had begun 
to sow seeds of discontent. Mr. Everson took a 
strong view of the situation; on the subject of 
Isobel, he became indeed alarmingly discriminative, 
asserting that she spent far more money than any 
probable generosity on the part of the Bucktons 
would cover. Eleanore began to find it terrible 
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that he should put the streak of genius he possessed, 
into isolated comments on every-day matters; but 
at last the reiterated warning forced her to an ac- 
tion which of all others she would have avoided. 

Since Sophy's marriage, Isobel had possessed 
a bedroom to herself and there was accustomed 
to spend many hours of the day. One morning 
Eleanore summoned resolution to break through 
the girl's studied isolation, and to make enquiries 
of her own. She went to her daughter's room 
without notice and asked for admittance. After 
some delay, Isobel with obvious unwillingness un- 
locked the door, and Eleanore, passing in, saw upon 
the bed an array of handsome dresses, most of 
which were new to her. 

" What are these ? " she asked, laying her la- 
bour-worn hand upon them. 

" Dresses that I intend to sell," returned Isobel 
with that candour, with which on occasion she 
would vary her reticence. 

" Why are you selling them? " 

" They do not suit my taste, or I have worn 
them often enough." 

A vision rose to the mother's mind of Effie's 
and Laura's scanty, shabby wardrobes. 

" Out of such superfluity could you not spare 
something for your sisters? " she asked. 
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"My superfluity!" repeated Isobel sharply. 
" I don't know how to pay my bills." 

Eleanore breathed twice deeply. She did not 
immediately reply. Instead, she walked to the 
cupboard and found it crammed to overflowing; 
she pulled out the drawers and they were full. 
One drawer was securely locked, and Isobel bit 
the colour into her lip as her mother touched it. 
But Eleanore had seen enough. 

" Isobel 1 " cried she. " You have been over- 
stepping the allowance your aunt made you! It 
is not sufficient for such expenditure as this ! " 

" You are mistaken, mother; it is only that the 
postponement of my marriage has embarrassed 



me. 



Something like terror came into Eleanore's face 
and she stretched her hand to the ironwork of the 
bed to support herself. 

" You were not contemplating bringing unpaid 
debts to your new-made husband? " she asked in a 
low voice. 

" I shall get through all right, mother, if I 
am permitted to do so. I' only mean that for the 
moment I am pinched," said the girl coldly. 

" Isobel! " cried the mother helplessly, " tell me 
how much you are in debt ! " 

" I think my debts — if you like to magnify a 
few bills by that name — are my own affair," re- 
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turned Isobel, taking to herself a bearing of proud 
reserve. 

A sense of the impossibility of reaching this chill 
but delicate isolation seized the heart of the mother. 
Yet she made another effort. 

" Only assure me that you did not contemplate 
bringing your bills to Elyot! " she entreated. 

Isobel reflected with downcast lids. And then 
she startled her mother by changing the topic and 
launching an accusation where it was the least ex- 
pected. 

"Mother," said she deliberately; "you have 
never been fair to me." 

" Not fair to you ! " 

" No. You had it in your power to help me 
in the beginning. Yet you did not do so. You 
never told me that you knew of a better world 
than this of Margravine Gardens and our hideous 
poverty. You did not use the influence to help 
me that you had." 

Eleanore went white to the lips. The mystery 
of the cabinet had ever been a torture, recurring to 
memory at intervals as a whispering thought which 
she was unable to control. But what basis had 
she for her feeling of vague apprehension? It 
was better to persuade herself, over and over again, 
that the act had been an irritating yet compara- 
tively innocent deed, on the part of her husband. 
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In that moment it became impossible to deceive her- 
self longer; and her attention became completely 
diverted, as Isobel intended, from the question of 
the debts. 

" I never told you anything concerning my past 
life," she admitted. " How, then, did you ac- 
quire knowledge of it? " 

Isobel slightly moved her position; her face 
seemed to Eleanore to become harder in its lovely 
lines and more composed. The waiving of the 
subject of the bills was in effect, a relief. Elea- 
nore gazing searchingly at her, awaited anxiously 
but vainly for a reply. 

" Isobel," said she at last in a low trembling 
voice, " it was you who broke open my cabinet and 
examined the contents." 

Isobel's attitude altered again. She raised her 
face and slightly smiled with an air of surprise. 

" Why mother ! Of course I did it. I wasn't 
aware there was anything to hide," said she with 
her air of naive innocence. 

Eleanore's head sank. Isobel's first visit to 
Ingalton — always a perplexity — took on a mean- 
ing which she could hardly bear to contemplate. 

** Did it vex you, mother? " said Isobel gently. 
" I am sorry if that is so. Perhaps it was rather 
bad of me. But isn't it rather long ago ? " 

Long ago? Torturing thoughts forced their 
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way upwards in the mother's heart. Better to 
realise these than to leave herself in the constant 
agony of vague suspicion. She forced words to 
her lips. 

"You became acquainted with Colonel Letch- 
mere? " 

" Of course I did," said Isobel gaily. " I saw 
him the first time I was over — the very day I 
met Elyot. After I became engaged to Elyot I 
often used to ride over to the Dower Woods. 
Not, of course, when Elyot was at Ingalton, but 
when he was in town," she added hastily, as though 
afraid of being charged with impropriety. 

An assumpton of pointless morality or delicacy, 
will often throw dust in the eyes of another. It 
did not this time. 

" You asked him for money? " questioned Elea- 
nore in a difficult whisper. 

" Asked him ? Oh no, mother ! He was very 
kind though. He insisted on my accepting a little 
gift now and then." 

" Isobel I " cried the mother In a voice of sharp 
agony, " did not your own love teach you any- 
thing?" 

Her hands were over her heart ; the tumult there 
shocked and startled her. It was done with — 
done with! Why should she feel It any more? 
The distress at her daughter's callousness remained. 
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And then she became conscious that the girl, who 
did not reply, was watching her in a kind of gentle 
surprise, not untouched by amusement. 

At that Eleanore's demeanour changed. It was 
as though, in a second of time, she had recognised 
her own position in this torment, had become con- 
scious of her foot safely upon her own plane and 
herself at peace there, strong and unruffled amidst 
the best of her memories. These it was not in the 
power of another to touch or disturb. At the 
same moment she remembered, and put leniently 
aside, the proverbial mercilessness which youth 
can display to age, its occasional incapacity to rev- 
erence or comprehend experiences that are past. 
What business in the eyes of this girl, who was 
her own much-loved daughter, had she with a past 
unconnected with her children ? 

Isobel had turned away and was bending over 
the bed, tranquilly stroking and patting the laces 
of one of the most expensive of the dresses, glad 
that the tiresome passage was over. 

But a new alarm seized the mother's mind. 
Colonel Letchmere had been dead three years; 
for so long he had not been there to draw upon 
ifor his kindly gifts. And yet her daughter's ex- 
penditure must of late have been enormous; the 
discarded garments on the bed alone assured her of 
that. Assuredly her husband was right when he 
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affirmed that it exceeded all conceivable limits of 
Buckton generosity. 

" Isobel 1 " cried she, her countenance changed 
by terror. ** I am certain you did not get these 
dresses from your aunt ! " 

At that, Isobel suddenly raised herself and 
turned to stare at her mother with a white face 
full of the scare of detection. For a moment 
truth lay between the two; for an instant Elea- 
nore seemed to clutch it, and then it sank down 
into dimness and perplexity. Isobel recovered her 
equanimity and sighed patiently. 

" Mother," said she gently, " I cannot under- 
stand you. I am sorry to see you like this. You 
have very wild ideas. You know that auntie has 
practically adopted me." 

Eleanore covered her face. She felt that she did 
not believe what her daughter said. But beyond 
that, all was dark. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

THE TRAGEDY IN THE WOODS 

WITH the advance of the autumn, Elyot's 
aspect noticeably changed for the worse. 
The pain occasioned by the postpone- 
ment of his marriage, was the most immediate 
cause, but the most essential was that he had 
allowed himself no holiday since he first entered 
on his encumbered heritage. 

He thought that he could still arrive at mar- 
riage in the spring but, though his passion was 
undiminished, carking care began to mingle with 
anticipation. 

Isobel had always contrived — it was arrived at 
by delicate insinuation, a naiVe phrase here, a glee- 
fully expressed hope there — to evince a large 
expectation, and it was his ineffaceable impression 
that her faithfulness merited compensation. 
Added to this, he had promised something noble 
in the way of a wedding-tour. Under the late 
check to his prosperity, these things summed up 
to a sensible embarrassment. 

On seeking Isobel to make his distressing an« 
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nouncement, he had hoped to be met half-way in 
his difficulty. But the memory of the interview 
tortured his nerves and offended his taste. He 
had waited in vain for a word which might miti- 
gate his harassed moment. His news threw her 
into a mood of excitement hard to interpret; she 
over-loaded him with caresses but made no practi- 
cal suggestion, nor gave a hint of lessened expec- 
tation. With means unexpectedly reduced, he still 
found himself facing a greatly increased expendi-. 
ture. 

By and bye, physical depression overtook this 
most buoyant of natures. A conviction crept upon 
him that, so far from discharging his burden of 
obligation, he was being compelled by fate toward 
the same moral morass in which his father had 
existed, sucked in and in by a peril with which he 
could come at no firm grip. 

Unfortunately his remedy for these devastating 
thoughts was harder work; he bent himself with 
exhausting persistency to literary labour and jour- 
nalism, while yearning to spend his life in aiding 
and waiting on Nature's slow procedure, and in 
following her hazards with faithful patience. 

Late in November a new cause for dishearten- 
ment arose. 

" Ingall, what is the matter?" asked Seaton 
one day. 
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" Oh I " returned Elyot. " rm an over-driven 



ass." 



i( 



Are you by any chance laying on yourself 
useless burdens? " asked Seaton, very gently, after 
a pause for deliberation. 

Elyot did not immediately respond. 

The conviction that he was doing so, startled 
his sensibility as a piece of treachery against his 
beloved lady. He would not admit that he missed 
anything from her conduct; that there were words 
— kind releases — which she might have spoken 
and had not. He would not allow that he was 
hurt. 

" Modern life makes heavy demands upon 
one," he presently observed, seeing that Seaton 
awaited his reply. 

" Insane life does — the vain pursuit of things 
the best sense disdains." 

"Why do you make remarks of this kind/* 
said Elyot almost testily. 

** Because I observe that you are working harder 
than a man even with your heavy task need work." 

" If I work too hard it is because I dread in- 
action," said Elyot. 

This was equivalent to confession. 

"Has anything happened?" asked Seaton 
gently. 
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Elyot lifted a pair of haggard over-strained 
eyes. 

*' Nothing new. Simply an aggravation of the 
old," said he without a ripple of a smile. 

"The old?" 

" Seaton, for God's sake spare time to come 
down to me at Ingalton. I can put you up. The 
evenings are getting unbearable — full of exasper- 
ation and thoughts. One would think one's own 
brain might defend itself against the swarming of 
blue devils. I simply am possessed and can't get 
rid of them." 

" What ails you, Ingall?" 

" Come down and see for yourself what 
they're doing in the Dower Woods'' said he 
sharply and bitterly. 

When Seaton visited the woods in the company 
of his friend, he recognized that the ruin was irrep- 
arable; moreover he saw that it was useless to 
attempt consolation. Elyot appeared unable to 
turn his mind from its trouble, or to shake off the 
amazement of grief and wrath, in which he pon- 
dered the fact that there were no measures which 
could lawfully be taken, to save these expanses of 
fruitfulness and peace and beauty, from being 
trampled down by some dull and greedy soul. 

Seaton endeavoured to dissuade him from visit- 
ing the place, but in vain. 
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" Have I not pastured amongst these wholesome 
and exquisite solitudes?" he asked. " And shall 
I not be here to grieve with them, now that the 
vilest thing in the world has come to make havoc 
of their peace ? " 

The season was mild and this helped the dis- 
aster. The haste of the destruction became fran- 
tic. Seaton, in sheer alarm at his friend's state, 
took up his abode in the small house in Ingalton 
village, and remained there as much as his work 
in town would allow. Elyot's mind was plainly 
over-strained ; as plainly he was failing in bodily 
health, yet could not be induced to withdraw from 
the scene of his torture. 

Then came a memorable day when the tragedy 
culminated. The two visited the woods on a 
Saturday morning, walking in silence through the 
ruined pine avenue. Elyot seemed to Seaton to 
take on more and more the aspect of the grief- 
stricken genius of the place — some faim, some 
woodland spirit, some beauteous pagan god, out- 
raged in his home and perishing under a deep im- 
personal grief. 

Suddenly he paused drawing his heels together 
sharply. The sound of the dull thuds of an axe 
was borne towards them from afar. 

** They're hewing again amongst the oaks, in the 
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very heart of the woods ! " sighed Elyot in a 
broken voice. 

** Come back 1 " entreated Seaton. 

He shook his head. Some particular appre- 
hension hung on his features. Seaton if left to 
himself had not been able to find the right di- 
rection of the sounds, confused as he was by the 
tricks and magic of solitude; but Elyot walked 
quickly, making straight for the spot. As they 
neared it he uttered a sharp exclamation. 

" By God 1 " he cried. " I thought they would 
have spared that ! " 

And then they came upon the scene. The hew- 
ers were assembled about a magnificent oak — an 
old historic tree and the most memorable in the 
forest, the fairest of all the glorious company. 
This poignancy was superadded : — it was the 
tree under which Isobel had paused, when her 
lover pursued her through the woods on the day 
of their engagement. The hewing had long be- 
gun; ropes were adjusted about it; the grand old 
trunk would fall within the hour. 

" I thought they would spare that I " repeated 
Elyot in a breaking voice. ** Only three days ago, 
I told Isobel that I thought it was safe — that it 
would stand when the rest were gone." 

He sank down on one of the fallen trunks that 
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were only too plentiful; his breath was laboured 
and his face extremely pale. 

" Come away 1 Come away ! " beseeched Sea- 
ton. 

" No,*' said Elyot. " I have loved that tree 
ever since I can remember loving anything. It 
is meet and right I should be here to see it fall." 

The hewing went on ; every stroke was taken on 
his heart. He was very silent but once murmured 
certain words to himself. 

" One can't stop it. That is horrible. There 
should be laws ! There should be laws ! " said he. 

And then fell again into the melancholy silence 
which Seaton made no effort to interrupt. 

Into the midst of this scene came a sudden di- 
version. Out of the underwood stepped a man, 
a stranger. Elyot's eye stole towards him with 
a flare of anger; he surmised in him the hidden 
author of the mischief. 

The stranger advanced slowly, threw a passing 
glance at the two seated on the fallen trunk and 
stood still to watch the proceedings. 

It was a windless dull day of leaden skies, the 
sound of the axe fell monotonously; silence had 
come upon the hewers as well as upon the three 
spectators. That silence began to take for Seaton 
the character of suspense. 

His attention was divided between Elyot and 
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the stranger, whom he summed up as a tall, thin 
man, middle-aged, and courtly in bearing. As the 
latter came nearer, Seaton remarked a keen glance 
under peculiarly projecting eyebrows, and that pro- 
found gravity of demeanour which is often the 
delightful mask of humour. For the rest it was 
clear that he watched the present scene with dis- 
taste. Presently catching the gaze fixed on him, 
he sauntered — his step was characteristic, having 
a kind of careless deliberation — in Seaton's di- 
rection. 

" A picturesque scene, I suppose," he remarked 
with the equivocal air of one who will be under- 
stood if the hearer has the wit. 

" I suppose so," returned Seaton. " An execu- 
tion is not without that quality." 

"You share my opinion? Weill It is a ruf- 
fianly business." 

At that Elyot shook off his prc-occupation, 
glanced at the stranger, looked at him more at- 
tentively, then rose. 

" Mr. Halliburton I think? " said he, and cour- 
teously lifted his hat. 

" That is my name," said the latter returning 
the salute. 

" We are near neighbours." 

"Sir Elyot Ingall perhaps?" said Mr. Halli- 
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burton eagerly. " We had some correspondence 
before I left New Zealand." 

" Yes. I heard a rumour that you were ex- 
pected in England earlier than at first intended." 

" I have returned to my own, only within the 
last forty-eight hours." 

While speaking, Mr. Halliburton's eye had pe- 
rused with attention the fine face, whose harmony 
was destroyed by evidences of over-strain and rest- 
less misery. 

" Even had I come earlier," he suddenly added, 
" I should have had no power to prevent this 
wretched business." 

" A wanton destruction of the most beautiful 
and characteristic spot in England," replied Elyot. 

" Ah I My uncle muddled things sadly. What 
he undoubtedly intended was to secure that the 
woods should be kept intact, and that the pro- 
ceeds only should go to the legatee. I know his 
wishes for he frequently spoke of the woods in 
his letters. There was nothing, however, to prove 
his intention when he had gone. And the word- 
ing of the will was such that we had not power 
to prevent the legatee handling them in this shock- 
ing manner." 

** You informed the legatee of Colonel Letch- 
mere's wishes?" 

" Certainly. But argument and entreaty seemed 
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only to accelerate the havoc. I did my best by let- 
ter; my lawyer, has tried; my bailiff has tried. 
I made an offer for the purchase of the woods that 
I think was liberal. Nothing has availed." 

Elyot sighed. 

" This makes the crime worse," said he. 

" You rightly name it a crime. It is one ; and 
so senseless that the matter is hard to interpret. 
But I have my theory as to that." 

" May I ask what it is?" 

" You are aware, of course, that my uncle made 
another will which was intended to revoke this 
disastrous one? " 

He looked at Elyot with a very particular ex- 
pression as he said this; Elyot returned the look 
by unfeigned surprise and without understanding. 

" I did not know it," said he. 

Mr. Halliburton glanced at Seaton, whose eyes 
very briefly touched his. 

" I will say nothing then save that there was 
such a will. After my uncle's death no trace of 
it could be found. Mr. Liddon had to conclude 
that my uncle destroyed it. He delayed prov- 
ing the remaining will as long as it was possible to 
do so and then proved it privately. He still 
affirms his conviction that the wiser will exists — 
, "Yes? "said Elyot. 

" Weill I fancy that what Is at the bottom of 
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this fury of havoc is the fear that it may turn up 
after all." 

" The legatee is uncertain of a just title to the 
property? But this is unprincipled in the worst 
sense I " 

" Just so. However I do not myself share Lid- 
don's curious conviction that the missing will still 
exists. I think my uncle suddenly made up his 
mind to burn it." 

The news he heard heightened Elyot's sense of 
the disaster. He looked round at the yawning 
gaps, at the leaden skies, at the group of hewers. 
The strokes of the axe cut through the desolating 
silence. His mien was tragically sombre, and the 
sad pre-occupation of his bearing impressed Mr. 
Halliburton. He glanced in questioning perplex- 
ity at Seaton. But Seaton, who remained seated, 
kept his head depressed and prodded the ground 
with his stick; yet his whole figure threw out the 
air of intense suspended attention. 

Mr. Halliburton saw that he was moving igno- 
rantly amidst great matters, that he handled a topic 
containing unknown and dangerous elements. Un- 
der this conviction, he took refuge in what he con- 
ceived to be a safe irrelevancy. 

" I cannot understand my uncle's hesitation in 
the matter of the woods," said he. " Sometimes I 
have inferred some lasting sentiment on his part 
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towards the mother of the legatee, to explain his 
handing them over to a woman who seems impervi- 
ous to a sense of justice and right feeling." 

" A woman ! " 

Elyot sat down again upon the trunk. Nothing 
could exceed the amazement in his voice. Seaton 
lifted his head suddenly, a blaze of excitement in 
his face. Elyot's eyes hung on Mr. Halliburton 
for a moment. Then he averted them, picked up 
a twig and began to break it idly in his fingers. 

"A woman?" he repeated in ^ dull musing 
voice of surprise. 

Mr. Halliburton felt more strongly than before 
that he was blindly caught in the mid-current of 
some event, which drove and carried him without 
choice or direction of his own. 

" You did not know that the legatee was a 
lady? " said he. 

" No," said Elyot in a low voice. " That adds 
the touch of atrocity still wanting.'^ 

" I fear it is a case of feminine extravagence. 
We may surmise that all this noble beauty has gone 
to provide fripperies for some society butterfly." 

" The woods," Elyot replied in a low, feeling 
voice, "were once a portion of Ingalton manor. 
They went out of my family as a dower to a lady 
of my race, who chose them rather than silver and 
gold."' 
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" I could desire nothing better than that they 
had gone back to Ingalton manor I " said Mr. 
Halliburton energetically. 

** And what is the name of the legatee? " asked 
Elyot still breaking the twig between his fingers. 

Seaton knew what was coming before it hap- 
pened; the surmise had haunted him for months. 
In the moment, the damaged underwood, the 
branches of those trees as yet left standing, the 
trampled sodden heather, the wide desolate patches 
sown with chips and scattered pieces, seemed to 
stir and shiver under the lowering skies in sympa- 
thy with the suspense and foreboding. The thud 
of the axe went rhythmically on. Elyot was pos- 
sessed by the same ominous feeling, the shadow 
of the truth already overcast him; his heart al- 
most stopped and his sight darkened. 

Mr. Halliburton, sharing the sense of being 
on the brink of some great crisis, was borne help- 
lessly towards the inevitable revelation. 

" I know nothing about the lady," said he as 
lightly as he could; " I am colonial and little ac- 
quainted with English society. They tell me she 
is beautiful. Her name is Miss Isobel Everson 
— is anything the matter? ** 

Elyot had risen to his feet and his face was like 
death. His eyes stared at Mr. Halliburton with 
a stricken expression; there was something pro- 
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found and indescribable In the look, which was 
such as a man might wear into whose heart a 
bullet is lodged by the hand of a friend. 

" Sir,'* said he very gently and very reproach- 
fully, " sir I you arc lying.'* 

Mr. Halliburton felt Seaton's warning hand 
upon his arm; but he had not need of the check; 
no motion of anger stirred him; he saw that he 
had touched inadvertently the depth in the soul 
of another, had smitten very grievously to the 
heart of a harmless fellow-creature. After the 
pause occasioned by his own huge astonishment, 
he had a beneficent and quite just impulse. 

" No, Sir Elyot,*' he gently but firmly replied; 
" I am not lying. I have told you the truth." 

Elyot turned away; his eyes wandered vaguely 
and strangely about the scene. In the moment the 
thuds of the axe ceased ; there was a creaking, rend- 
ing sound and then a shout from the hewers. 

" Look out I " cried one. 

With a slow movement, the noblest tree in the 
Dower Woods yielded to the tug of the ropes, 
bowed its magnificent head and came crashing to 
the ground. Elyot ran forward a pace or two 
with a heart-rending cry, and then fell like a log. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE colonel's DEN 

ELYOT lay ill for weeks; and it was at the 
Manor House under Mary's care that he 
was nursed. 
During these weeks, Mr. Halliburton found his 
interest in his neighbour to be very thoroughly 
aroused. Seaton explained the knotty affair to 
which his announcement of the name of Colonel 
Letchmere's legatee, had brought the crisis, and 
this opened the way to an intimate acquaintance. 
Halliburton was wont to oflFer the hospitality of 
his house to Seaton during the sharpest anxiety 
concerning Elyot. On one of these occasions they 
paced the terrace together in conversation. 

" At times," said Seaton, " I am inclined to think 
that the intense hatred against the destroyer of 
the trees, which possessed my poor friend for 
months, was one of those mysterious workings of 
the nature which sometimes occur. His uncon- 
scious self recognised the absolute and irreconcila- 
ble alienation between his own character and Miss 
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Everson's, while his ordinary surface consciousness, 
adhered to the illusions of his love." 

" There are compensations," said Halliburton. 
" The blow fell before not after marriage. You 
know the lady? " 

" I do. After a few years of study during 
which I have had my times of hesitation, I have 
come to sum her up as the most ruthless instance 
of what the fashion papers refer to as * feminin- 
ity,' that I know." 

" You think she will try to keep a hold on him 
after this exposure? " 

" Miss Flemyng informs me that she writes 
every day to make enquiries." 

" Ah I I infer a mind lacking in the sense of 
humour I " 

" ' Femininity ' is hardly a breeding-ground for 
the great human attributes." 

" I fear it will be many a long day before Ingall 
recovers sufficiently to read these interesting let- 
ters." 

" In my opinion when he wakes from his de- 
lirium he will find that his love is absolutely obliter- 
ated." 

"You think so?" 

" I do. Ingall's integrity is an all-permeating 
characteristic. She has shocked that irretrievably. 
His integrity was matched by his tenderness : — 
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be had a fine unsophisticatedness, was something of 
a Johnny-head-in-air. That, she has contrived to 
kill." 

" He has been saved from irretrievable disaster, 
no doubt. The method of life, however, strikes 
one in these instances, as curiously clumsy and 
extravagant.'* 

" Do we know in what dilemma life herself 
may be ? She uses a battering-ram where a rapier- 
thrust would avail? — that's true enough; but she 
plays, it may be, to Titanic audiences beyond our 
ken." 

After dinner, Halliburton proposed billiards 
and Seaton consented, but presently showed that 
he laboured under an intensity of anxiety which he 
had been at pains to conceal, but which betrayed 
itself in a game requiring tranquil poise of mind 
and hand. 

" Suppose we drop this," said Halliburton, 
" and adjourn to my uncle's * den ' for a smoke." 

And Seaton gladly laid down his cue. 

There was a bright fire in the den, the lights 
were up and the curtains drawn. Seaton took 
Colonel Letchmere's favourite arm-chair by the 
hearth and drew out his pipe. Mr. Halliburton 
had a habit of sauntering quietly about a room, 
throwing out a remark now and then as he did 
so. He did not sit down now. The place was 
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still new to him and the books attractive. One 
can talk while scanning the titles of volumes, and 
experiencing a pleasant glow in recognizing old 
friends, or anticipating an introduction to new ones. 
But as he wandered about with a slow composed 
saunter, he was not thinking primarily of the 
books. 

" This is the room in which all the mischief was 
done," said he. 

"Ah yes! And where old Liddon spent the 
night in seeking for the missing will," returned 
Seaton. 

" He told you that in that will my uncle left 
the Dower Woods unconditionally to Ingall; but 
he did not tell you the name of the other legatee ? " 

" No. Nothing could extract one of the se- 
crets of his office from Liddon. And indeed I 
knew better than to enquire. At the same time 
I have been making guesses in the right direction 
for long. I fancied I understood what might have 
been the ColonePs idea. But I was unaware that 
there was sentiment behind the matter as well." 

" Liddon is very tenacious of his clients' affairs, 
but he conceals some excellent feeling under his 
cast-iron face," said Halliburton. 

He was now mildly circulating about the room 
in study of the shelves. He would turn his back 
upon his guest while scrutinizing the volumes, then 
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would walk towards him with his slow easy pace. 

" He knew, for example," he went on, " my 
uncle's mind about the woods; and to have the 
knowledge of his intimate desires and to watch the 
destruction of them, has been a sharp business to 
him. Ingall was the man to fulfil those desires." 

" You are aware, no doubt, that Ingall used the 
Dower Woods as an illustration in his books?" 
said Seaton. " To my mind the most exquisite of 
the passages bear reference to them. I am of 
opinion that the first volume, both in style and con- 
tents, deserves to rank as a classic with Evelyn's 
' Sylva.' " 

" Ah ! I must get his famous book." 

"You need not do that," said Seaton; "I see 
it on the shelf opposite to me." 

Mr. Halliburton sauntered to the spot. Seaton 
saw the tall figure standing against the shelves as 
he scanned the volumes. 
^ "Ah, here! * Woods and Forests.' Ingall 

looked, that one day I saw him, as a faun broken 
and crushed by civilisation. We must acknowl- 
edge that an expensive woman has a cruel fang." 

He drew the book from the shelf and blew the 
dust from it. Seaton, idly smoking, was as idly 
watching his host. The book almost fell open in 
Mr. Halliburton's hands at a particular page ; and 
from it tumbled a piece of folded foolscap paper. 
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There was a moment during which all the quiet 
ordinariness of the room, of the scene, was com- 
posedly wrapped about the two men. The next 
came the thrill of the unprecedented, the wildly 
miraculous and unlooked-for. Seaton saw Halli- 
burton snatch at the falling paper carelessly, catch 
it, throw his eye as carelessly over it. The next 
moment the face of the man visibly changed, as his 
head bent forward in an attitude of arrested atten- 
tion ; Seaton drew his pipe from his lips and sat up. 

" Come here I " cried Mr. Kklliburton in a voice 
of intense excitement. 

Seaton came forward and took hold of the 
paper; the two men stood together reading it. 

"If that isn't the pivot on which the whole 
thing turns, I don't know what it is," said Mr. 
Halliburton. 

The fact seemed to rush at them out of no- 
where, turning the quietude of the chamber into a 
scene of indescribable excitement. The two stared 
at each other in speechless amazement. The paper 
they held was the missing last will and testament 
of Colonel Harold Letchmere. 

" I withdraw that little criticism I made about 
Life and her methods," said Mr. Halliburton. 
" This is really clever. He had to be saved, you 
know, from the fang." 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

elyot's awakening 

ONE day Elyot came to himself. Mary 
saw him open his eyes and look tranquilly 
towards the window, from whence he could 
see branches of trees laden with snow. As though 
refreshed by a deep, long slumber, his nature re- 
turned to that which belonged to it; he observed 
the trees serenely, with practised and satisfied obser- 
vation, and took pleasure in them. Neither was he 
surprised. He lay in his old room at the Manor 
House, and, in his first awakening thus at ease 
amidst old surroundings, the years that ran be- 
tween, his long effort, his success, his tragical fail- 
ure and the blow that had struck him down, were 
obliterated. 

It was winter time ; the snow had fallen in such 
and such a way upon the trees; he lay in his own 
room at the Manor House: — so much his mind 
contained. 

By and bye, moving his head a little, he saw 
that the fire burned in the grate and presently dis- 
covered Mary sitting at work on the hearth; he 
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looked for a long time and with pleasure at her 
graceful brown head, noting her presence with 
gratified surprise, and hazily seeking the meaning 
of it in a mind not yet in full possession of its 
faculties. She made no sign that she observed his 
intent enquiring gaze; he had time to recognise 
the evidences of his own illness and the little 
changes that illness brings Into a room; an open 
door leading to an adjoining chamber was filled 
by the figure of a nurse who retired softly upon 
seeing that he was awake. 

" Mary," said he, " have I been ill? " 

She laid aside her work and came towards him. 

"But you are better, Elyot? Yes; you have 
been ill." 

" And you have come to sit with me a little ? 
That is kind." 

She breathed her thankfulness to heaven that 
the eyes in the pinched face, were sane above the 
hawklike features, that the wild affright and rest- 
lessness were gone and were replaced by the weak- 
ness of a child. 

" I have come to sit with you and I am not to 
allow you to talk." 

" I will go to sleep if I may, Mary, and if you 
won't think it rude." 

He hardly focused his own position in the uni- 
verse, but it was full of calming sensations into 
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which he sank as one sinks a tired head on a soft 
cushion. And he was glad that it was Mary who 
had taken possession of him. When he woke, he 
remembered his former waking. Mary was still 
there. In fact she was standing by his bedside 
with something for him to take in her hand. 

" No. You can't lift your head, Elyot," said 
she, smilingly. " You must just consent to have 
the spout of the drinking cup in your mouth." 

" I'm rather glad," said Elyot, " it seems such 
an unaccountable distance from my hand to my 
lips." 

If she had not seen him worse, she would have 
wept to sec him now, with the energy of fever 
burnt out and the face as the ashes from which 
the fire has gone. But she took too much joy in 
the recognition which she found in his eyes. 

" Wasn't there something about a tree? " he 
asked, when the cup was empty. 

"Was there? Go to sleep again if you can, 
Elyot." 

"Weill I am rather tired, if you don't mind.'' 

Day by day he gained strength and by degrees 
talking could not be prevented. But most of his 
return to the facts of his life was done in silence. 
The face of Isobel came back by degrees ; he found 
himself staring at the presentment of it in his mind 
coldly, unmovedly; yet the memory was clear-cut 
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as a picture. He would look at it this way and 
that way, consider it a little, put it aside again. 
More and more of the past came back, he began 
to remember and remember. When he was well 
enough to sit by the fire in his bedroom he broke 
long spells of silence by questions and remarks. 
Mary, whose devoted resolve was to nurse this life 
back to energy and usefulness, resolutely ignored 
both past and future, pouring all her charities into 
the present. She put off the day when the slowly 
returning strength would be tested by more par- 
ticular enquiries, but saw from his face in the long 
musing silences, that his mind gathered up the 
threads again. 

At last came a wonderful winter's morning, dry, 
bright and mild, when Mary took him for his first 
drive. In the afternoon of this day, the dreaded 
question was put. 

The room adjoining the bedroom had been ar- 
ranged for his use; he was in his usual place by 
the fire and his eyes turned to a shelf on which 
a pile of letters lay. Mary had been in the habit 
of quietly adding to them morning after morning; 
but no word would be said. Elyot had displayed 
no curiosity about this accumulating heap. Proba- 
bly he still dreaded the turbulence of emotion ; his 
frail skiff of life had need of a prolonged stay in 
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harboured waters, and affairs and their urgencies 
were allowed to slip by unheeded. 

But the moment which Mary awaited had to 
arrive. 

"What are those papers lying on the shelf? '' 
asked he that a'fternoon. 

" Letters for you, Elyot.'* 

" Won*t you give them to me? *' 

Mary rose ; she trembled but placed them on the 
table by his side. Then she made as though she 
would withdraw. 

" But won't you sit down again, Mary? " said 
he almost. with an accent of surprise. 

And Mary sat at a little distance so that he 
might not be troubled by her eyes. It took a long 
time to open the envelopes and to read the con- 
tents. When he had finished, he began quite 
gently and composedly to tear the letters sheet by 
sheet, and to drop them into the fire. Mary ob- 
served that his face was quiet and reflective and 
bore no trace of excitement. He waited until the 
white, scented paper had turned to black flakes be- 
fore he spoke, and then made a simple enquiry. 

" Has Seaton called? " he asked. 

" Many and many a time. He put up at your 
house in the village during the first days of your 
illness. Since that he has stayed a good deal with 
Mr. Halliburton." 
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" Dear old chap I I should like to see him if 
he comes again." 

"You shall." 

" He will bring the world back with him." 

" I must ask him to be very — dull, shall we 
say?" 

" Seaton's all right." 

" Well — I think so too." 

" Do you know that fellow Halliburton?" 

"Yes, I do." 

"And like him?" 

" Just immensely." 

He said no more for a time and Mary sewed 
tranquilly, but knew that the question which must 
be asked, trembled in the air between them. At 
last he moved from the musing attitude into 
which he was apt to fall, touched the leaves of a 
book on his table, and let drop his enquiry lightly 
and rapidly. 

" Has Miss Everson called? " 

" Once." 

"What did you do?" 

Mary turned paler and her hands shook. 

" Elyot," said she, " if I did wrong, you must 
forgive me. You were very ill, dear Elyot; you 
were between life and death. I dared risk noth- 
ing. When Miss Everson called, I dared not let 
her see you." 
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" Thank you," said Elyot. 

Mary relapsed into silence, conquering her agi- 
tation as she could. 

Presently Evans appeared with the tea-tray, and 
said it made him young again to see how Sir Elyot 
gained in strength. Then Miss March paid a 
visitation, drank tea with them and offered kindly 
remarks in the best copy-book English. When she 
had gone, silence returned to the pair. Elyot 
broke it at last. 

" Don't light up yet," said he; " let us talk a 
little." 

And Mary came to sit in the glow of the fire. 

" I am well," said Elyot, " save for one thing. 
I keep hearing the crash of a falling tree." 

" Yes," said Mary; " you heard it all the time 
you were ill. It will pass." 

" lam well enough to take up my life again." 

" Not quite; the doctor says you must go away 
for change first. Mr. Seaton says so too." 

" Dear old Seaton 1 Well, I understand that 
I am not exactly in working trim and that I must 
go away. What I meant is that I must write a 
letter. After all, won't you turn up the lights and 
won't you let me have paper and pen, Mary? " 

" Not to-night, Elyot." 

" Yes, to-night. To delay about certain mat- 
ters could only be excusable in extreme illness." f 
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She brought him what he desired, and then 
shrank away from the room, feeling that to remain 
with him was unbearable. 

It was long before the sound of his bell called 
her to his side and then he held out a sealed en- 
velope. 

" Will you give orders that this is posted to- 
night," said he. " I have asked Mr. Liddon to 
come and see me." 

" Of course I will," said she. " Mr. Liddon has 
called and written often enough to make enquiries 
after you." 

" He would do that. It has taken me a long 
time to write a short letter to him. I should like 
to tell you my intention and then perhaps we need 
not speak of it again." He sighed heavily and 
took his handkerchief to wipe the moisture from 
his brow, pausing to gather strength as though for 
the renewal of a difficult effort. "I am about to 
take measures to release Miss Everson from an 
engagement into which I never ought to have en- 
tered," he added. 

" I cannot be sorry for that, Elyot," said Mary 
in a low voice after a long pause. " But there is 
something I think perhaps I ought to tell you." 

" What is it? But it cannot alter my decision." 

" The Dower Woods are no longer Miss Ever- 
son's property." 
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A flash of surprise lightened the settled sadness 
of his eyes for a moment. 

"How is that?" 

" The will by which Colonel Letchmcre left 
them to her is cancelled ; for another and a later one 
has been found." 

" Ah ! " said he sadly and gently. " The casket 
then is saved after it has been despoiled of its treas- 
ure." 

" The havoc is entirely over, Elyot. The 
woods are in good hands. The good old Colonel 
always meant that they should be. Now they 
have returned to their own." 

" To Halliburton, I suppose and hope." 

" Mr. Halliburton is looking after them for the 
moment. It was he who found the real will. But 
no ! The woods are not left to him. Do you not 
see what the Colonel meant? He explained it all 
to Mr. Liddon, and Mr. Liddon made him em- 
body his intentions in a plain straightforward will 
which he signed the Wednesday before his death. 
And then it seems clear that he sat up reading your 
book; for the will which it was thought he had 
destroyed, was found folded between the leaves. 
And a passage in the book dealing with the Dower 
Woods was marked and — " 

" He sat up reading my book? How that 
touches me, Mary." 
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" Yes. And he scribbled the words on the 
margin : ' Liddon Is right. Let the woods go 
straight to the lad.' " 

"To the lad?" 

" The woods are left to you, Elyot." 

He turned very white and leaned back against 
the cushions, and for a long time stared into the 
fire, where the blackened embers of Isobel's letters 
still spoiled the clearness of the grate. 

" I don't understand yet," said he presently, al- 
most in a whisper. "Liddon knew this will ex- 
isted?" 

" Yes. But when it was not to be found he had 
to conclude it was destroyed." 

" Did all this happen after I left England? " 

" Just at the time you left." 

" No hint of it has reached me until now," he 
said in a wondering inward whisper. 

He mused again, his face full of pain. 

" Liddon would tell her about the other will," 
he presently murmured. " He would explain 
what was Colonel Letchmere's intention. I can- 
not doubt the old fellow wanted to save his woods 
from any mischance. It was a kind of faith re- 
posed in — In — either legatee." 

Mary sat silent. 

"Liddon would explain that," he added pres- 
ently. 
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And Mary who now knew all, could not con- 
tradict. 

" It IS horrible,** he murmured; " it is black — 
inconceivable.** 

He sighed again. The sigh seemed to break 
out of a great desolation of the heart ; the look of 
age and fatigue more and more gathered in his 
face. 

" I am hit, very hard, Mary," said he presently. 
" I had no suspicion. The truth crashed into my 
brain with the falling oak. I am wounded very 
sorely. It will take a lifetime — '* 

He got up and walked to the window, pulling 
aside the curtain and staring at the night. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

ISOBEL COMES TO HER OWN. 

DANGEROUS intrigue undoubtedly has 
attractions, but it is the fate of minds of 
IsobeFs calibre to miscalculate the forces 
latent in deeper natures. For many past months 
she had suffered moments of feverish uneasiness, 
but this was a limited foreboding and simply lest 
the menace lurking in any reckless game, should 
develop an unpleasant crisis, before she had re- 
posed the responsibility of her affairs in the hands 
of an adoring husband. 

Once married, she supposed the situation to be 
capable of management. 

The loss of the Dower Woods had been discon- 
certing, yet, in her various manoeuvres, that chance 
had been reckoned on and served a purpose; the 
absolute defection of Elyot was, however, a possi- 
bility of which in her calculation of hazards, she 
had not dreamed. That a spiritual shock would 
on a sudden tear to tatters the web she had woven 
about him, was not within her forecasting powers ; 
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his letter, dictated to Mr. Liddon and signed by 
his hand, came as a thunderclap of the unexpected ; 
her heart beat as she read it, and her beautiful eyes 
stared. The crisis was not then to be amenable 
to guidance, nor to dissolve before a scene of re- 
pentance, tears and kisses? It was, however, im- 
possible to her nature to accept the letter, neither 
did it occasion her complete despair. She knew 
the power of silence and waiting. To be passive 
now, and hereafter to seize an occasion to meet him 
and into that moment to pour all the forces she 
possessed, was her imagined policy. 

Isobel's charm had never been merely skin-deep ; 
she had a loveliness of demeanour, an apparent 
harmless passivity, which disarmed opposition. 
Her attitude in the present crisis breathed these 
gently formidable gifts. She took the situation in 
baffling silence, returning no reply to the letter; 
neither did she make an announcement of her 
broken engagement, but left the news to explode in 
the family circle from a paragraph in the papers. 
In a like mystery, sorrow and reticence, she hid 
herself from friends such as Mrs. Assheton ; Elyot, 
she knew, would be silent as death, and within their 
common uncommunicativeness, her wretched secret 
of the woods might perish. Too often, thieves of 
the precious things of life, run for refuge to the 
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cloaking nobility of the finer natures they have in- 
jured. 

At first this admirable method met with suc- 
cess. When, so far, had her methods failed of 
their aim? The world at large was respectfully 
sympathetic with what it did not understand. 
Even her own circle was puzzled. Eleanore alone, 
whose eyes had been rudely opened, read the event 
in letters sufficiently clear. Others held themselves 
in suspense. Fanny Buckton, smarting under a 
blow which threatened every rung of the ladder 
into society up which she had laboriously climbed, 
would have like to withdraw her allowance and 
to throw Isobel over, the moment she heard of the 
disaster, but even she was subdued by this attitude 
of mournful reserve, and resolved to withhold her 
chastising hand lest the mysterious girl, whose 
career hitherto had been as a fairy-tale, should after 
all comfort her in the end as that desirable connec- 
tion. Lady Ingall of Ingalton. 

Thus a few weeks passed by, during which 
Elyot remained abroad, and during which it was 
not revealed to Isobel that the event had taken on 
a phase beyond her manipulation. Her philosophy 
too little recognised the forceful movements in 
other souls, which may shatter in an instant our 
little private game and overwhelm us with a sense 
of absolute impotence. 
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It was on the afternoon of a snowy day that the 
final bouleversement in her system of things oc- 
curred. The intimation was, at first, no worse 
than the ringing of the doorbell, followed by the 
announcement of such an one as Mr. Playtoots 
into the drawing-room, where she happened to be 
alone. 

Three adjectives usually sufficed to sum up Mr. 
Playtoots in the fashionable world upon which he 
sometimes intruded — " fat, vulgar, rich." Isobel 
had been in the habit of adding the attribute " ri- 
diculous " ; and he was; as we know, a man un- 
fortunate in height and contour. On this occa- 
sion, she was destined to receive an astounding 
revelation of those hidden qualities, which had 
brought the little man to a position which enabled 
him, as the lady at the theatre had described it, 
to " get anywhere " he chose. 

That afternoon, he entered the room with an air 
of coUectedness Isobel had not observed in him 
before, but which was familiar to men on the Stock 
Exchange ; his bow was somewhat curt, and as he 
made it his small shrewd eye threw her a formid- 
able glance. Then he laid down his hat and pro- 
ceeded to draw off his gloves. Beyond a brief 
" good afternoon " he did not speak. To this 
salutation, which was not accompanied by an ex- 
tended hand, Isobel could not immediately re- 
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spend, his unexpected appearance and his manner 
bringing upon her a sudden sense of fright. 

"You have come to see me in my trouble?" 
said she at last, forcing herself to utterance; " how 
kind of you, Mr. Play toots." 

" No," he replied; " I am here on business." 

He took a chair at a distance, looked hard at 
her and opened his topic. Isobel was surprised 
by a feeling of powerlessness ; she wanted to invite 
him to a pleasanter seat, to come nearer the fire 
and to herself. She found it impossible to do this. 

" When you invited me to finance you in the 
matter of the Dower Woods, Miss Everson," he 
began in a clear cool voice, " it appears that you 
did not put me in possession of the true facts of 
the case." 

" Did I not, Mr. Playtoots? Ohl I think so. 
There was not much to tell." 

" In common honesty, for example, you should 
have mentioned that there was what one might 
term ' a flaw * in your title," he persisted in the 
same cool voice. 

"How was I to know that?" retorted Isobel 
sharply. " I did not know it." 

" I'm a plain man, Miss Everson, and it is my 
habit to call a spade, a spade." 

Isobel glanced at him frowningly. She began 
to recover from the chill his appearance had 
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brought. Why should she fear? It was certain, 
at least, that her power over Mr. Playtoots held. 
But she hated plain-speaking ; artistically delivered 
pretence was as the breath of her nostrils. Elyot's 
directness had often proved inconvenient; what 
would that quality turn out in the handling of a 
Mr. Playtoots? 

" I do hope you are not going to be dull ! " said 
she in assumed playfulness, and faintly indicating 
a nearer chair. 

Mr. Playtoots took no notice of the ruse, neither 
did the hardness of his features soften. 

" I rather fancy I am not,^' he retorted grimly. 
" What I am going on to say is thts : — When one 
proposes to enter into business arrangements with 
someone who is to find the money, it is common 
honesty to submit every particular to his judgment 
first. You did not tell me that Colonel Letch- 
mere's object was to preserve his woods, any more 
than you told me that he had revoked the will 
leaving them to you, and had made another." 

" Really, Mr. Playtoots, how could I know these 
things ? " 

" It will simplify matters if I mention that I 
have paid a long call upon Mr. Liddon, the law- 
yer." 

" That was most unfair I " began IsobeL 
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" I have myself to protect, Miss Everson," in- 
terrupted Mr, Playtoots. 

" Whatever Mr. Liddon may have told you, I 
considered that I was quite within my rights in 
acting as I did." 

** Ah I As I say, you did not submit the true 
facts to my judgment. In my opinion your action 
was most confoundedly dishonest." 

" Really, Mr. Playtoots I " exclaimed Isobel, 
rising with hot cheeks. 

" YouVe got to hear me out. Miss Everson," 
said Mr. Playtoots steadily. 

And Isobel gasped and sat down, overcome by 
the same feeling of helplessness she had experi- 
enced in the opening of the interview. The eyes 
of Mr. Playtoots seemed to pin her. 

" Amongst other things it appears," said he sig- 
nificantly, " that you were aware in whose favour 
the will was revoked." 

Isobel put the dainty bit of embroidered cam- 
bric that was her handkerchief, to her mouth sud- 
denly; a slight spasm had contracted her lips. 

" Now I don't mind confessing," he went on 
calmly, " that I sometimes wondered whether the 
business was altogether on the square between you 
and your fiance. Cutting down fine woods in a 
hurry didn't seem to be quite consistent with his 
reputation. Besides, my agent brought me an ac- 
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count of a meeting he had with him one day on 
the property. However — all that didn't count 
with me. All's fair, they say, in love and war, 
and when I can get an advantage I don't pretend 
to be above it. If a pretty woman chooses to 
throw over the fellow she's engaged to, and to 
come to me — " 

The pause was worse than the words. Isobel 
went white to the lips and a flash of terror came 
into her eyes. She was gazing fixedly into a pair 
of orbs which appeared almost colourless in their 
concentration on the main facts of the case, and 
their power to get grip of a situation. He made 
a slight backward movement of the head and went 
on. 

"Well! I've no objection in the world! For 
the rest, I hadn't an ounce of sentiment over the 
property. I'm no * Wood and Forest Baronet' 
Timber's timber to me : — worth so much a cubic 
foot or not worth it. I would clear Hyde Park 
and build cheap villas there, if I knew my title to 
do so was sound, in face of all the sentiment in 
London. I just cut in where I see my chance, with- 
out bothering about the hurry-flurry I'm causing 
in other people's feelings and businesses. What 
I didn't propose to do was to land myself in a 
loss of some thousands." 

In speaking the last sentence, his whole manner 
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changed from the expansiveness of personal refer- 
ence, to a well-knit hardness. The effect to Isobel 
was as a blow. She had her handkerchief to her 
lips again, and behind it tried to bite the blood 
back into them. 

" It's no use coming to me about that," said she 
faintly. 

" You must hear me out." 

His voice seemed to reflect the hardness of his 
manner and to take on new incisiveness. He 
planted his hands on his knees and leaned forward, 
so as to give the most unpleasant emphasis to his 
further words. 

'* Neither,'' said he, '^ did I propose to mix my 
self up in a transaction out of which I come, not 
only a loser, hut a hit shadily as wellJ' 

** I'm sorry, of course, Mr. Playtoots. But 
really ! what business is this of mine ? " 

" I'm here to show you that." 

For an instant Isobel had rallied her 'courage 
on the idea that beautiful women had nothing to 
do with business, and could wash their hands of 
such a thing as a " transaction." Mr. Playtoots' 
voice seemed to correct the inference. She stared 
at him in silent dismay — at the fat figure in the 
ugly posture. An impression of extraordinary, of 
irresis,tible force, was emanating from it. 

" I'm not the man to sit down under a thing of 
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this kind. FU bring myself right end up out of 
this drsrcputable mess, or I'll see," he continued. 

What dia1w-4ueail? Her throat became dry. 
In the front of this commoil -yulgar man, she ex- 
perienced a fear, a helplessness, that she had not 
in her life experienced before. Upon aSU^^en 
came the conviction that he saw through her, mS^» 
on her own plane, he understood her, apprised her^ 
at an exact value, measured her with a precise 
measurement. Here, on her own plane, she per- 
ceived that her methods were useless as shreds 
which a hand can tear. This man of coarse fibre, 
of a nature not too far removed from her own, 
was, by virtue of a streak of better quality some- 
where, her superior and master, one into whose 
power she had brought herself unwittingly, and 
before whom she might have to bend. The world 
of business had been, so far, pleasantly vague and 
mysterious; she had trespassed into it as a greedy 
and wicked child might do, and with no more moral 
sense, to snatch what she could of its treasures. 
And behold ! from the counter of sweet things, the 
dart of an adder assailed her. Here, too, in this 
common place, were restrictions, limitations, laws 
and retaliations, should the code not be obeyed. 

The realisation assailed Isobel very suddenly, 
very sharply. Involuntarily she threw her hands 
before her face. Mr. Playtoots was still speaking 
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but now in a somewhat modified tone : — one 
adapted to narrative and a touch of satisfied pride. 

" When I began to make my way," he was say- 
ing, " I took as my motto * Honesty is the best 
Policy.' And I've found it pay. I'm straight. 
And I've let people know it. I've never meddled 
in a shady transaction — I've taken care that 
should be recognised. I've built up a reputation 
on it. And I never proposed to give up a method 
that I'd tested and found sound. And yet, here I 
find myself mixed up in something shady and I've 
lostl" 

Isobel removed her hands from her face. 

" If you want your money back, I believe the 
person to apply to is Mr. Liddon. / am not re- 
sponsible." 

** There you go! " exclaimed Mr. Playtoots, in 
a tone so little complimentary that it brought back 
the colour to her deadly cheek. " You don't fol- 
low me yetl The worst part to me is that / am 
hit, / — in my reputation, in the best of my credit 
and of my capital, that is, in Myself/'* He 
tapped, as he spoke, several times with his fore- 
finger upon his chest. " You cannot suppose that 
I shall let a woman play ducks and drakes with my 
reputation ? No ! no ! Miss Evcrson I — not if my 
name is Thomas Playtoots. What I propose to 
myself is that, in the first place, you shall pay me 
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your debt : — in the second, I propose that we both 
of us together shall make restitution where it is 
due." 

" I've nothing to pay you with," said Isobel, be- 
ginning to cry; " and you know it." 

Mr. Playtoots rose and came a little nearer. 
That is to say, he stood upon the hearthrug with 
his back to the fire. 

" How about the jewels you have bought? " said 
he. " YouVe been wearing very handsome dia- 
monds of late." 

" You are going to take my trinkets from me? " 

" Don't call them trinkets. Well, yes! I pro- 
pose you shall return to me what was bought with 
my money." 

Isobel sat palpitating between fury and dismay. 
He eyed her quietly from under his eyelids. The 
silence lasted for a perceptible time. 

" But how if you had other jewels in their 
place ? " insinuated he after the pause. 

"Others?" 

Mr. Playtoots changed his attitude a little, push- 
ing aside the trumpery mantel ornaments, and 
leaning his shoulders against the shelf. 

" You said just now that you had nothing to 
pay me with : — surely that was a figure of speech ? 
You have," he continued in a low firm voice, 
** something that will pay me very well. You may 
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remember that some years ago, I asked you to be 
my wife? And you refused me. Of course, you 
remember. You never forgot — IVe known that 
all the time. Well I I didn't bear any malice. I 
waited on events, as I always do. That's my 
method. But by and bye, you found that you 
had need of me. My chance come round again? 
— that's how I read it. You thought you could 
just play the fool with me? Yes. Women of 
your type always do overrate their power. And 
now you've found it out? Everything gone? 
Stony-broke — eh ? Everybody moralising and 
turning the cold shoulder — eh ? " 

Isobel gazed at him speechlessly and in fasci- 
nated horror. Turn where she would, within her 
situation lay apparently some hidden pitfall. Her 
heart began to beat in slow difficult throbs. 

" Well," he went on, " I won't mingle senti- 
ment with what I've got to say. I'll just lay my 
offer out plainly before you. What I want is a 
handsome woman to sit at the head of my table 
and to manage my house and receive my guests. 
What you want is a comfortable basis from which 
to cut a dash. I'm willing to let bygones be by- 
gones and to marry you. There's my offer on the 
square 1 " 

He paused; hardly a flicker of change passe4 
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over the white face lifted towards him; he resumed 
in a tone more modified to the topic. 

" It won't," said he, not unkindly, " be quite 
what you looked forward to as Lady Ingall of In- 
galton. But you've burst up that air-balloon 
pretty completely I fancy. Better consider what I 
suggest. What I've got will do for you fairly 
well. I can fill my house with society — of a sort. 
I can take a box at the opera and let you have a 
neat turn-out to drive in the park. And when you 
come to tot it up, isn't a man with ten thousand 
a year better than a needy baronet? " 

He stood looking down on her, awaiting a reply ; 
Isobel still stared into his face. Her long associ- 
ation with Elyot Ingall had at least refined her 
more exterior feeling even to fastidiousness. As 
Mr. Playtoots paused, certain presentments of the 
love she had traded on and thrown away, rose up 
with all the added exquisiteness which is lent by a 
sense of irrevocable loss. She started back, push- 
ing her chair along the floor. 

" Oh 1 1 can't 1 1 won't ! " she cried sharply, with 
dry lips. 

Mr. Playtoots threw up his chin and drew out 
his watch. 

" Very well," said he. " I must find some other 
means of coming out of the mess right side up." 

" Some other means? " 
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" Why, yes ! You don't expect a man to throw 
away his commercial reputation for pure love?" 

He was still looking at his watch, and this with 
an air so little discomposed that it lent the sugges- 
tion of his thoughts being elsewhere. A clock 
struck outside; he took the opportunity to rectify 
a slight discrepancy he observed in his own time. 
Isobel realised that the ridiculous Mr. Playtoots, 
who, she had imagined, could be treated as the 
main foolish figure in a farce is treated, was a man 
of unbending character and endless resource. She 
also realised that under his power to make or to 
mar, she stood in this horrible moment. 

The conviction brought her suddenly to her feet. 
An elemental emotion dissipated the soft grada- 
tions and reserve of her usual manner; she flung 
up her arms, rushed impetuously towards the win- 
dow and dashed her small fists down on the sill in 
a series of despairing blows, uttering cries in a 
hoarse voice. 

" I won't I I won't I I wont 1 " 

Mr. Playtoots remained undisturbed. 

" Very well," said he calmly. 

She heard the watch close with a click, and in 
that moment the elemental disturbance vanished as 
suddenly as it had sprung up, to give place to some- 
thing else. She stretched her arms, grasping the 
window-pane on either side, and with an acuteness, 
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an intensity of entreaty, cried after her lost lover 
from the very depths of her being. 

" Save me I Save me ! Elyot ! Save me ! " 

Then she leaned her head against the pane and 
dropped into silence. The unwonted tumult had 
shaken out this and that, had brought strange 
knowledge to the surface, had lent her eyes and 
penetration and thrown out vistas of the soul, over 
which her momentary vision hung in despairing 
remorse and desire. And then that power also 
vanished. Everywhere in the dim region of the 
mind which unaccustomed agitation will reveal, she 
heard sounds as of closing doors; the pall of actu- 
ality fell again; once more she stood by the dull 
window of the shabby drawing-room. Opening 
her eyes dazedly, her glance encountered the dreary 
flap of dish-cloths hung out to dry in the little gar- 
den. That was a reminder. Poverty ! Poverty ! 
The round of labour for which she had lost the 
knack, or — 1 She found herself listening acutely 
to the actions of the formidable man she had mis- 
taken for a fool. He was getting his hat; now 
he was drawing on his gloves. She turned round. 

" What shall you do? '' asked she. 

" Well 1 I don't mind sketching out my proba- 
ble procedure. You owe me money — several 
thousand pounds. The woods out of which I ex- 
pected to make my profit are gone; but you've 
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turned most of that money into jewels — as I 
know. You will have to hand them over to me 
on account of your debt. / will turn them into 
money again and will pay back to Sir Elyot at 
least part of the price of the timber I've sold." 

" The jewels 1 " That had been as a scorpion 
sting to Isobel. She turned from the window and 
faced him. " Sir Elyot would never wish — ^" 
she began with flaming cheeks. 

" No. But it is what / intend," said Mr. Play- 
toots imperturbably, " and that is more to the 
point. I may say that I shall return to Sir Elyot 
the whole of the price of the Dower Woods tim- 
ber. I'm not obliged to do it, mind you, but I 
shall do it. It will pay me in the end. I intend 
to clear my name from this dirty timber transac- 
tion. And "• — he dashed his clenched fist into the 
palm of his other hand with a gesture too genuine 
to be mistaken — " and I'll take care that there 
isn't a hole or corner of the London society you're 
so fond of, that doesn't get at the ins and the outs 
of the whole story from the beginning of it to the 
very end I " 

Isobel understood that she was threatened. 
The idea of the story handled thus by Mr. Play- 
toots was unendurable ; the full flavour revealed it- 
self in these phrases that minced nothing, in this 
remorseless determination of a vulgar man to clear 
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himself of association with her. Mr. Playtoots' 
every word was revealing to her that, even on her 
own plane, the game must be played with its laws. 
Possibly she recognised this fact the more for the 
stimulating agony of those moments in which she 
had called after her lost lover. Suddenly she 
staggered blindly to the armchair by the fire, 
leaned her elbows on the back and broke into vio- 
lent weeping. 

Mr. Playtoots instantly approached. 

" Come, come ! " said he in a softened voice. 
" You see you are in a bit of a tight fix? Don't 
you want a fellow of my type to pull you out? 
Wouldn't it be wise to accept my offer while you 
can? After all, am I not the right man for you 
when you come to look at it all round? To be 
sure I'm hard-headed and I don't stand any non- 
sense, but at bottom I'm kind enough. I'm not 
quite such a fancy specimen asl the ' Wood and 
Forest Baronet ' — eh ? Well ! well 1 " 

He came nearer. His voice took a certain 
gravity and seriousness; he spoke deliberately and 
in rather a low tone. 

** After ail," said he, '' was he your sort really? 
fFas he your sort? " 

He paused. The question, which was a deep 
one, penetrated. 

Did he not — this little vulgar man — offer a 
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balance in which to weigh the measure of her soul ? 
The enquiry cleared her conception of facts as 
nothing so far had cleared it. She became aware 
in that desolating moment, that no " method " of 
hers, no clever manipulation, would avail to bring 
back Elyot to her side. His nature could make no 
surrender to hers. Her sobs became quieter, be- 
cause she thought. 

Mr. Playtoots turned from her and paced the 
room. Isobel with bent head and covered face, 
miserably but most acutely considered the plight to 
which she had come. Should she rise against it, 
defy the man to do his worst, and free herself by 
facing everything he threatened? But no further 
hope lay that way than just the empty arduous con- 
solation of saving her soul through acceptance of 
poverty, labour and humble hardship. On the 
other hand there remained — what he offered. 

She became aware that he was coming back; he 
was going to say something further ; his pacing had 
ceased; he stood near her again. 

" Now," he went on in that same calm level tone 
which was not unkindly, "I am willing to lump 
the past and to take my chance. I shan't ask 
again. Hadn't you better lump things too and 
take your opportunity while you have it? " 

Isobel knew that a bargain was being made for 
her beauty; his words implied — but Mr. Play- 
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toots was not one to study shades of meaning — 
that even he descended a step or two to make it. 
She still seethed in revolt and horror. The higher 
plane into which she had lawlessly trespassed was 
evident enough to her senses, yet it had but been 
the occasion for the deeper perversion of her na- 
ture; a glimpse of better things, a beckon to high 
behaviour, had acted on her as a thief s provoca- 
tion and no more. How should she find in this 
moment sufficient force of soul to return to that 
higher plane by the single door? The habit of 
what was high and refined> to which Elyot's asso- 
ciation had accustomed her, was breaking up in 
useless pain, and leaving her simply without covert 
to face the world to which she properly belonged. 

" I shan't ask again," repeated Mr. Playtoots. 

That was true. There was nothing to play with 
and manipulate here. The man by her side meas- 
ured her situation to a hair's-breadth, knew his own 
mind and almost knew hers to a word. He could 
not see her face but she felt as though his shrewd 
eyes were reading every throb of her hesitating 
soul. 

" Come," said he, " here's my hand." 

He was holding it out and she knew it. She 
dared not refuse, could not give the necessary leap 
of the mind to that austere region which was still 
open to her as salvation. She was being bought, 
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but the price had attraction. After a moment o£ 
vertigo, and still with hidden eyes, she put her 
hand out gropingly. 

"That's better," said Mr. Playtoots, giving it 
a little friendly squeeze as he grasped it. " Now 
we can get to business." 

Isobel, sick and faint and overcome by the dull 
sense of final surrender, moved to the front of the 
chair and dropped into it. Her face was dazed 
and she shivered. 

" Business? " she repeated vaguely. 

" Yes, my dear. I don't propose that my wife 
shall go into the world with a stain on her name, 
any more than I'm going to stand in it with a stain 
on my own." 

Isobel looked up at him sharply, apprehensively. 
The detestable Laws of the Game were still there ? 
She was not even now to be allowed to rest ? He 
did not notice either her movement or her look; 
he was fumbling in his pocket for a note-book, 
which he drew out with a pre-occupied air. 

" Now, as in duty bound being paying partner," 
said he, finding a page and tapping It significantly, 
"I've kept an eye on some of your little transac- 
tions. You had better bring me those jewels I 
referred to at once. Bring every stone of them, 
mindl I've kept a list." 
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"Jewels?" repeated Isobel slowly. "The 
jewels ? " 

" Certainly. The jewels. And don't leave 
anything behind." 

"But why?" faltered Isobel entreatingly. 
" Some of them are unique. I got a name for 
them. Is there any need to do that — now? '' 

Mr. Playtoots' eye hardened again. 

" I'm a man of a nice pride as well as straight," 
said he. " I don't endure that my wife shall have 
jewels hanging about her that — well! I'll say no 
more. But fetch the confounded things at once 
and I'll turn them into money and get rid of them." 

Isobel stupefied, drooping in figure and iface with 
the mean wretchedness this turn of Mr. Playtoots' 
humour occasioned her, slowly left the room. She 
carried the tragic bewilderment of her feelings up- 
stairs. Had her capitulation been in vain? Yet 
she dared not disobey. She emptied the contents 
of one or two locked drawers into a small dust- 
sheet, careless of finer measures, and returned with 
her burden, and her white frightened face, to the 
drawing-room. 

" Phew I " cried he as she entered. " Hadn't 
I better hire a luggage van ? You'll draw it a bit 
milder in future, I'll engage! " 

As she surrendered her treasure, wherein was 
her heart, she gave a great shivering sigh. Mn 
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Playtoots took no notice. He remorselessly 
emptied the contents of the sheet into the seat of 
the chair and began to turn the cases over. Isobel 
crept near, and leaning her left hand on the back 
of the chair for support stood with her stony 
scared face, staring fixedly at the jewels. 

" Now," said he, when the mass had been scru- 
pulously compared with his own list, " send for two 
or three stout pieces of brown paper and some 
string, and get a cab called." 

As he spoke he looked up and his eye fell upon 
her hand. 

" Hey ! wait ! " cried he as he seized it. 
" You've forgotten the late fiance's engagement 
ring. I'll drop that into my pocket and will my- 
self return it. Don't cry, my dear ! " he added as 
the stony face quivered suddenly into tears; 
" don't cry. I'll engage to bring us both out of 
this business handsomely. Now you are my job. 
Cheer up ! /am going to look after you for the 
future." 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

HOW ELYOT CAME BACK TO HIS OWN 

MR. LIDDON'S letter informing Elyot 
of the handsome behaviour of Mr. Play- 
toots reached him in Italy. The money 
representing the restitution was, he learned, safely 
lodged in the bank awaiting his directions; more- 
over a parcel, whose contents were understood to 
be of a private nature and which was addressed to 
him in the handwriting of Mr. Play toots, was 
lying in Mr. Liddon's office; it contained his let- 
ters and gifts, restored by Isobel under the in- 
sistent direction of her future husband. Mr. Play- 
toots' behaviour was handsome ; there could be no 
doubt of that. Moreover it exhibited a very 
pretty talent for comprehensive effects, and argued 
that " nice pride ". of which he declared himself 
possessed and which is a quality everyone respects. 
Nothing was said in the letters concerning more 
than a business connection between the pair, but 
Elyot had a clear notion of the tie which had en- 
abled Mr. Playtoots to compel Isobel to acts of 
restitution; he bowed his head in that pain and 
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humiliation, which is the vicarious torment higher 
souls must offer up for lesser. 

The money recovered from Mr. Playtoots could 
not, of course, be regarded as his own ; it must be 
devoted to restoring and re-planting the woods in 
so far as that was possible. He wrote to Mary 
and begged her, in his absence, to consult with Mr. 
Halliburton and to interest herself in shaping some 
scheme, so that the work mght be begun in the fol- 
lowing autumn. 

But when all should be done that was possible 
in mitigation of the calamity, the fact remained 
that the mischief was irreparable. In effect the 
Dower Woods — the unique old-world quality of 
them, the slow results of centuries of time — were 
destroyed from off the face of the earth. No 
lapse of future years could bring them back to the 
state in which he had known them ; for the spirit of 
the pristine and primeval, once disturbed, vanishes ; 
its inimitable touch may be preserved, it cannot be 
re-created. As man, inquisitive, inventive, de- 
structive, prevails, Nature's lovers must bow to the 
withdrawal of her inexpressive beauty, her wild 
grace and liberty in untrodden ways. Civilisation, 
hot and heady, perhaps maniacal, usurps the king- 
dom to destroy it. Who does not mourn the dis- 
appearance of some "Wilderness and Solitary 
place," or its diminution before man's too frequent 
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presence and his hasty greed ? tiardly remains a 
spot where one may preserve the soul in peace, and 
lay the hand upon the mouth and worship. 

Elyot returned from Italy with health restored 
and renewed his ordinary occupation. Interest in 
the world remains, even if zest in private life has 
gone out for the moment. Isobel Everson's mar- 
riage definitely concluded the long episode of their 
love-affair ; it became possible to exist without fear 
of any detestable and embarrassing reopening of 
a page that was closed. No reminders, no claims 
remained. Literally, he was able to turn his back 
upon the event and to walk away. Whatever his 
own suffering might be, he could not but be grate- 
ful that the prompt and drastic operations of Mr. 
Playtoots had erected so complete a barrier be- 
tween him and his past. 

By and bye he observed that he was — in the 
kindly way of time and of natural influences — 
forgetting his pain, even that he experienced a 
kind of compensatory ease and relief in his free- 
dom; he could adjust his life as his judgment di- 
rected or his taste prompted, and might flee the 
rush and hubbub of the city and seek the quiet airs 
and wholesomeness of the country as he wished. 
He was glad that the small house in Ingalton vil- 
lage had so little association with Isobel. For the 
rest, solitude or the dear companionship of one 
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or 'two, had always been more grateful to him 
than so-called " society." 

To Seaton he remained a valued co-adjutor and 
a sound reliable worker, but he never repeated the 
brilliancy of his first successes; the overstrain of 
his engagement and the goading of the beloved 
lady's expectations, followed by a shock so severe, 
left their mark. By a hairVbreadth he had been 
saved from total ruin, and episodes of the kind 
leave the heart beating to a lower measure, a less 
abounding life. But at least the burden he now 
carried was single; he quietly continued to dis- 
charge and lessen his liabilities, without the sense 
of being pressed beyond the limit of a man's 
strength. 

As the autumn neared and the replanting of the 
Dower Woods began, he was conscious of a per- 
sistent anxiety that Mary should have a large hand 
in the business, that ^very stripling tree should go 
into the ground in a sense under her supervision. 
He needed some such quieting association to ef- 
face the stormy desolation of miserable memories. 
And what association better than this of Mary 
with her sympathetic eyes, her love of trees and 
natural things, her habit of being engrossed in the 
thing in hand, and of bringing understanding and 
wisdom to deal with it? 

Mary found herself necessary to the new situa- 
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tion. Her memory served where Elyot*s failed. 
Both were desirous of restoring the woods after 
the pattern in which the Colonel had left them; 
but in the chaos produced by Isobel, it was not easy 
to discover the old tracks; it was necessary that 
the two should resolve the confusion together. 

On one point Elyot had his fancy: — it was 
found that a whilom avenue of beeches could be 
traced by the roots left in the ground, and his de- 
sire was that these relics of former glory should 
be left as they were, to sprout and struggle up- 
wards again from the stumps. 

" I once saw an avenue of the kind," said he to 
Mary; " in its way it was very beautiful, though 
fantastic and weird as a dream or a myth. The 
trees had lost their quality and had taken on hu- 
man attributes. They were tortured, yet they 
strove, and the result was beauty of a kind that 
makes one tremble and weep. In forty years or 
so these roots will come to look like that. In 
this way I will write the tragedy of the woods." 

That was the single reference to the past which 
Elyot made on his return from Italy. 

There had been moments when Mary fancied 
that the labour of replanting the Dower Woods 
was restoring something of the old serenity to 
Elyot's eyes. But the stripling trees were grown 
already to fair size before he asked for her for- 
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giveness. Then Mary left the Manor House and 
followed him to the small house in the village as 
his wife. 

A year or two after the marriage, and when — 
since time is merciful — much of the bitterness and 
shock was falling into place as quiet half-obliterated 
memory, under the sweetness of the new relation- 
ships of husband and father, the ladies of the 
Manor House passed away within a few months 
of each other. And when the will of the Misses 
March was read, it was found that the bulk of their 
great fortune was bequeathed to Mary, wife of 
Sir Elyot Ingall of Ingalton, their late beloved 
companion. 

Thus it happened that it was Mary who brought 
back Elyot to the home of his fathers. 
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New York Evening Post 

A real story : it has construction, if not greatly 
hampered with plot, and it proceeds on interest- 
ing and original lines. The ancestral tendencies 
haunt the story with ghostly subtlety. The 
reader is conscious at one or two points of a 
Hawthomish thrill and chill. Yet there is noth- 
ing beyond the possible in the story, and there 
are some English-village characterizations and 
some peasant dialect work that were done by a 
shrewd and humorous pen. . • . 

New York Tribune 

"The Engrafted Rose" has a good plot, a good 
setting, and some characters that are well drawn. 
. . . We have enjoyed "The Engrafted Rose" 
too much to blame the author for defects which 
are, after all, of no great moment in the general 
plan of the book. Rosamund, too, for all her 
lapse in the later chapters, is a lovable, charming 
girl. 

Buffalo Commercial 

We take up "The Engrafted Rose" because we 
have been led to expect an extremely good novel 
from the author of "A Superfluous Woman," 
"The Confession of Stephen Whapshare," and 
other novels that were received with marked 
favor at the time of their appearance. We are 
not disappointed, the story is an excellent one, 
far above the average. 
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Brooklyn EagU 

Miss Emma Brooke came to the front n^ 
many years ago with "A Superfluous Woman/- 
followed by ''Stephen Whapsh^e." "The Et|w 
grafted Rose" has very high qualities of charaQf 
terization, insight and style. In the beginning 
it almost reminds one of George Eliot. It is di^! 
tinctly a product of the age, self-analyzing an(ji 
clairvoyant to the point of decadence, of EnglisfJ 
fiction. But a tithe of these qualities, with thf 
perfection and self-restraint of expression which 
goes with them, would stand out as a brilliant 
advance in American fiction. 



English Press Comment 

Pall Mall Gazette 

"The pleasure of this cleverly devised tale is 
doubled by the cleverness of its telling." 

The Academy 

"A good novel, at once strong and sound. . . . 
It is this continual poetizing of the reality with- 
out distorting its truth, which makes The JEw- 
grafted Rose notable among the fiction of the 
day/ 
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Literary World 

"But a few days have passed since we perused 
The Engrafted Rose, and yet we are already 
more than a little willing to turn to our favorite 
chapters, in which good workmanship, keen ob- 
servation and wholesome feeling are qualities not 
stinted by the talented writer/' 

Daily Chronicle 

"A curious and interesting situation, and Miss 
Brooke has handled it with consummate skill and 
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care." 
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